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THE  EMPEROR  FREDERICK’S  DIARY, 


BY  ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 


If  to  the  German  nation  the  Emperor  pirations,  known  although  undemonstra- 
Frederick  was  **  Unser  Fritz,”  he  held  tive — for  his  life  as  Crown  Prince  was 
and  holds  a  scarcely  less  close  place  in  one  of  severe  and  constant  self-restraint 
our  English  heart.  We  loved,  admired,  — specially  commended  him.  Through- 
and  honored  the  noble,  steadfast  man,  out  the  Jubilee  celebration  of  last  year 
who  had  come  to  be  regarded  among  us  every  eye  centred  with  affectionate  ad- 
as  hardly  a  foreigner.  We  knew  him  miration  on  the  dumb  majestic  figure, 
for  the  loyal  husband  of  a  lady  deserv-  stateliest  beyond  compare,  in  the  tow- 
edly  very  dear  to  us,  as  not  less  loved  ering  helmet,  the  flashing  mail,  the  white 
by  our  Sovereign  than  one  of  her  own  uniform.  Since  the  Prince  of  Wales 
sons,  as  a  true  and  staunch  friend  of  lay  wrestling  with  death  at  Sandringham 
England.  We  took  pride  in  his  career  sixteen  years  ago,  the  nation  has  hung 
as  a  warrior,  but  we  loved  him  all  the  on  no  news  from  a  sick  room  with  solici- 
better  for  that,  conqueror  though  he  was  tude  so  keen  as  on  the  strange,  perplex- 
on  many  a  stricken  field,  he  yet  detested  ing  tidings  from  San  Remo  that  alter- 
war  with  alt  his  great,  tender  heart,  nately  depressed  and  elevated  us.  Then 
Among  our  cherished  memories  of  him  came  the  brief  delusive  Indian  summer 
are  his  opposition  to  the  bombardment  of  an  apparent  measure  of  health  and 
of  Paris  and  his  steadfast  advocacy  of  strength,  when  the  new  Kaiser  con- 
the  introduction  into  the  beleaguered  quered  death  for  a  few  short  weeks,  that 
city  of  medical  comforts  for  the  sick  he  might  give  earnest  to  the  world  of 
and  wounded.  To  a  free  people  his  en*  his  vigorous  yet  enlightened  kingcraft, 
lightened  and  liberal  sentiments  and  as-  Scarcely  had  we  doffed  our  mourning 
Naw  Ssaias.— VoL.  XLIX.,  No.  i  i 
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for  the  dead,  and  while  our  sorrow  for 
the  premature  ending  of  a  life  which  had 
promised  so  much  was  3fet  fresh,  when 
there  appeared  in  a  German  periodical 
the  extraordinary  document  purporting 
to  be  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  diary 
kept  by  the  late  Emperor  Frederick 
during  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870- 
7t.  The  authenticity  of  the  extracts, 
we  were  told  by  the  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents,  was  promptly  credited  by 
the  German  public  with  all  but  entire 
unanimity.  The  ready  acceptance  of 
the  diary  followed  here  in  England  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  was  received  with  acclama¬ 
tion.  It  was  taken  for  the  crowning- 
stone  on  the  cairn  of  the  dead  Emperor. 
Passages  and  expressions  were  recog¬ 
nized  in  it  with  hearty  welcome,  fra¬ 
grant  of  the  beautiful  nature  of  the  man 
as  the  nation  had  pictured  him  to  itself. 
From  the  pen  now  forever  silent  drops 
one  day  a  pearl  of  paternal  love  ;  on 
another  it  records  a  glowing  aspiration 
for  the  liberal  development  of  Germany 
following  on  blessed  peace.  It  scintil¬ 
lates  on  another  day  a  flash  of  “  the 
stern  rapture  of  the  fray,”  tells  with  a 
glow  of  pride  of  German  valor,  and  sor¬ 
rows  over  the  wounded,  friend  and  foe 
alike.  It  is  Frederick  to  the  life  to 
note  amidst  the  battle-turmoil,  the 
pathos  of  ”  General  Douai’s  little  dog 
nestling  up  to  his  master’s  dead  body 
not  less  is  it  Frederick  to  the  life,  the 
chivalrous  compliment,  with  the  soldier¬ 
ly  rebuke  interfused,  to  the  despondent 
French  officer,  one  of  the  prisoners  of 
Worth  :  "  Ah,  Monseigneur,  what  a  de¬ 
feat,  what  a  catastrophe — we  have  lost 
everything  !”  ‘‘  You  have  no  right  to 

say  you  have  lost  everything  ;  you  have 
fought  like  brave  men,  and  so  you  have 
not  lost  your  honor.”  It  is  Frederick 
to  the  life,  again,  who  remembers,  in 
the  heat  and  bustle  of  war,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  betrothal-day  at  Balmoral 
fifteen  years  before.  ‘  It  is  our  modern 
King  Arthur,  it  is  the  finest  gentleman 
in  Europe  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term,  who  with  gracious  tact  enters  into 
conversation  with  poor  forlorn  Reille, 
standing  out  there  among  the  stubbles, 
while  the  answer  is  being  prepared  which 
he  is  to  take  back  into  Sedan  ;  who,  on 
the  following  day,  prevails  on  the  King 
to  give  Napoleon  his  interview  at  the 


Chiteau  Bellevue,  instead  of  subjecting 
the  broken  man  to  the  humiliation  of 
coming  to  the  conqueror’s  feet  through 
the  masses  of  curious  soldiery.  The 
diary  is  interspersed  with  passages  which 
reveal  to  us  the  innermost  nature  of  a 
man  greater  than  the  closest  students  of 
his  character  had  realized.  How  fine 
is  this  :  ”  My  task  and  my  wife’s  has 
now  become  doubly  arduous”  (the  Em¬ 
pire  having  been  consummated) ;  ”  but 
I  hail  it  all  the  more  as  I  quail  before 
no  difficulties,  and  as  I  am  full  con¬ 
scious  that  I  do  not  want  for  steady 
courage  fearlessly  and  perseveringly  to 
face  the  work  that  awaits  me.”  The 
ceremony  in  the  Gaieiie  des  Glaces  stirs 
his  soul  to  its  depth.  He  had  sobbed 
as  he  knelt  and  kissed  the  hand  of  his 
father  and  his  Kaiser  ;  his  pen  is  in  his 
hand  ere  his  pulses  are  calm  again  : 
”  The  long-deferred  hopes  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  the  dreams  of  German  poets  are 
fulfilled  ;  freed  from  the  dross  of  the 
‘  Holy  Roman  ’  fiasco,  there  now 
emerges  from  the  long  night,  under  the 
old  name  and  the  old  emblems  of  ten 
centuries,  an  Empire  reformed  in  head 
and  limbs.” 

But  this  diary  has  produced  infinitely 
greater  lesults  than  the  illustration  of 
Emperor  Frederick’s  character  in  its 
phases  of  tenderness,  generosity,  and 
devotion  to  duty.  It  has  startled  the 
world  by  creating  the  impression  that, 
to  put  it  bluntly,  Frederick  was  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  German  Empire.  It  had 
been  the  universal  conviction  that  Bis¬ 
marck  was  the  planner,  compeller,  and 
negotiator  of  the  German  unity,  and  of 
that  Kaiserthum  to  which  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  German  unity  was  the  immedi- 
ated  vestibule.  To  quote  a  Times 
leader 

It  (the  diary)  radically  modifies  all  our 
notions  upon  the  genesis  of  the  German  Em¬ 
pire.  The  world  has  been  accustomed  to  re¬ 
gard  the  German  Chancellor  as  the  engineer  of 
German  unity.  His  brain,  we  were  taught, 
conceived  the  great  idea,  and  his  will  carried 
it  into  execution.  But  according  to  the  diary, 
it  was  the  Crown  Prince  in  whose  mind  the 
Imperial  idea  took  form.  It  was  the  modest, 
retiring  Crown  Prince,  whom  everybody  has 
chosen  to  take  more  in  the  light  of  a  frank 
gentleman  and  brave  soldier  than  in  any  other, 
who  urged  this  colossal  stroke  of  statesman¬ 
ship  upon  the  reluctant  King  and  his  Minister.” 

Just  as  people  chose  to  take  the  Prince 
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in  the  lesser  light  than  was  his  due,  the 
world,  for  the  language  of  the  Times  is 
certainly  the  impression  of  the  many,  ‘ 
chooses  to  ascribe  to  him  a  far  more 
important  part  than  anything  in  the 
published  diary  warrants.  Later  I  shall 
attempt  to  trace  the  inception  and 
growth  of  the  Imperial  idea  ;  but  for 
the  present  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a 
few  extracts  from  the  diary,  to  prove 
that  nowhere  in  it  does  Frederick  affect 
to  claim  the  credit  of  having  originated 
“  this  colossal  stroke  of  statesmanship.” 

Diary,  3rd  Sept,  (first  allusion  to  im¬ 
perial  topic) — ”  The  Imperial  idea 
scarcely  touched  on  as  yet.  Noticed 
that  he  (Bismarck)  is  favorable  to  it 
only  on  certain  conditions.  He  cau¬ 
tioned  me  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  although 
I  am  convinced  it  must  come  to  this.” 
No  suggestion  in  this,  surely,  of  the 
springing  on  Bismarck  of  a  momentous 
novelty,  but  the  simple  comment  that 
the  project  of  the  Empire  had  scarcely 
entered  the  regions  of  ”  practical  poli¬ 
tics.” 

Sept.  30th — “  I  address  his  Majesty 
on  the  Kaiser  question,  which  is  now 
being  broached.  He  thinks  there  is  no 
prospect  of  it,”  and  refers  to  the  remark 
of  a  Berlin  professor,  ”  that  in  Germany 
for  the  future  there  can  be  but  a  King 
of  Prussia,  Herzog  of  Germany.  Against 
this  1  urge  that  the  three  kings  (of  Ba¬ 
varia.  Wiirtemberg,  and  Saxony)  compel 
us  to  express  our  supremacy  by  the  title 
of  Kaiser.  At  last  his  opposition  grows 
weaker.”  No  suggestion  of  initiative 
here ;  the  question  is  admittedly  al¬ 
ready  under  discussion,  having  become 
so  because  of  the  commencement  of 
negotiations  for  confederation  with  the 
Southern  Stales.  As  for  the  King’s  op¬ 
position,  through  his  long  life  his  atti¬ 
tude  was  always  that  of  diplomatic  op¬ 
position.  Having  his  hand  apparently 
forced  was  his  greatest  luxury.  His 
opposition  to  anything  he  had  a  mind 
for  invariably  ”  grew  weaker,”  and  ul¬ 
timately  disappeared. 

Oct.  9th — ‘‘  Bismarck  considering  the 
Kaiser  question  ;  tdls  me  that  it  was  a 
mistake  on  his  part  in  1866  not  to  have 
then  treated  the  question  with  greater  con¬ 
sideration."  The  words  in  the  italics  of 
themselves  are  subversive  of  the  notion 
that  the  Imperial  idea  originated  with 
the  Prince. 


If  Frederick’s  interposition  contrib¬ 
uted  at  all  toward  the  Empire,  its  utmost 
effect  was  toward  the  quickening  up  of 
the  consummation.  Bismarck  was  sap¬ 
ping  up  to  it  by  successive  parallels, 
giving  South  Germany,  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  ”  time  to  cool  down,”  between 
the  steps.  The  last  parallel  was  open 
from  mid-September  to  the  23rd  of  No¬ 
vember,  when  the  Convention  of  Con¬ 
federation  was  signed.  While  the  nego¬ 
tiations  thus  culminating  were  well  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  Imperial  project  was 
”  broached,”  and  was  debated  and  vir¬ 
tually  settled  concurrently.  Bismarck 
in  September  may  have  been  inclined  to 
let  the  former  end  well  before  the  latter 
should  be  mooted  ;  may  have  thought 
the  dove  of  peace  an  auspicious  har¬ 
binger  of  the  new  regime ;  and  the 
Prince’s  urgency  may  have  accelerated 
his  pace.  But  again,  Bismarck  is  just 
the  kind  of  man  to  have  been  negotia¬ 
ting  for  the  Kaiserthum,  while  telling 
the  Crown  Prince,  as  he  virtually  did 
on  the  14th  of  November,  not  to  con¬ 
cern  himself  with  what  was  not  his 
business. 

I  have  been  writing  hitherto  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Rundschau' s  publi¬ 
cation  is  the  veritable  diary  of  the  dead 
Emperor.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
more  closely  its  text  is  studied  the 
stronger  is  the  assurance  that  no  alter¬ 
native  is  admissible.  No  via  media  in 
hypothesis  appears  practicable.  Exam¬ 
ine  critically  the  style,  sentence  by  sen¬ 
tence,  entry  after  entry.  No  trace  of 
patchwork  can  be  detected.  The  most 
skilful  literary  craftsman  could  not  have 
been  deft  enough  to  fit  in  his  interpola¬ 
tions  so  dexterously  that  every  joint 
should  be  undiscernible.  A  strange 
pen,  however  expert  in  style-catching, 
could  not  fail  to  betray  itself.  But  there 
is  no  trace  of  interpolation,  not  the 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  diversity  in  style. 
The  diary  is  one  man’s  work.  And  the 
indications  are  strong  that  it  is  wholly 
the  work  of  a  man  writing  from  day  to 
day.  The  composition  gives  no  sign  of 
subsequent  ”  writing  up.” 

Bismarck  pronounces  the  diary,  in  its 
published  form,  to  be  ”  spurious,”  and 
he  sets  out,  rather  confusedly,  sundry 
statements  which  he  seems  to  regard  as 
conclusive  evidence.  Some  of  those 
statements  consist  simply  of  contradic- 
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tions  on  his  part — of  avernients  con¬ 
tained  in  the  diary — unsupported  by 
any  proof,  direct  or  collateral.  As  re-  * 
gards  those  statements  then,  it  is  simply 
Bismarck’s  word  against  the  word  of  the 
writer  of  the  diary — and  the  latter  the 
world  believes  to  have  been  the  Crown 
Prince.  When,  however,  Bismarck  im¬ 
pugns  the  authorship  of  the  diary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  mistakes  of  fact  and 
time”  which  he  alleges  it  to  contain, 
there  are  the  means  of  testing  the  weight 
of  this  specific  aspersion.  He  speaks  of 
“many”  such  “mistakes,”  but  cites 
only  three,  which  I  shall  notice  in  their 
order. 

“  Mistake”  Number  r. — Bismarck 
writes  - 

**  At  the  very  beginning  it  is  said  that,  on 
the  13th  of  July  1870,  I  looked  upon  peace  as 
secured,  and  therefore  meant  to  return  to 
Varzin  ;  while  it  is  a  fact,  which  can  be  proved 
by  documentary  evidence,  that  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  already  knew  that  I  regarded  war  as  nec¬ 
essary,  and  my  resolution  was  only  to  retire  to 
Varzin  alter  resigning  my  office  if  war  should 
be  shunned  ;  and  bis  Royal  Highness  was  at 
one  with  me  about  this,  as  appears  from  tbe 
alleged  entry  (in  the  diary)  of  the  15th  July.” 

A  brief  summary  of  the  course  of 
events  about  the  dates  involved  must  be 
botne  with.  For  some  days  before  the 
1 2th  of  July,  Benedetti,  the  French 
Ambassador,  had  been  badgering  King 
William,  who  was  taking  the  waters  at 
Ems,  on  the  subject  of  the  liohenzollern 
candidature.  The  situation  had  been 
extremely  ominous.  The  King  had  tele¬ 
graphed  for  Bismarck  to  come  to  him 
from  Varzin.  Bismarck  reached  Berlin 
(e«  route  for  Ems)  on  the  evening  of  the 
1 2th,  “  where” — 1  quote  from  Busch 
(Bismarck'^  semi-official  biographer) — 
“  he  found  the  telegraphic  announce¬ 
ment  (transmitted  by  the  French  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Paris)  that  Prince  Leopold 
had  withdrawn  his  candidature.”  Eu¬ 
rope  for  a  few  hours  breathed  freely 
again.  Taking  his  early  walk  on  the 
promenade  of  Ems  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  Wilhelm  began  a  momentous 
conversation  with  Benedetti  by  the  re¬ 
mark  that  he  supposed  the  matter  was 
now  satisfactorily  settled.  Bismarck, 
inste  d  of  going  on  to  Ems  himself,  sent 
Eulenburg,  the  Home  Minister,  and  it 
was  certainly  the  impression  in  Berlin 
at  the  moment,  and  was  telegraphed  to 


this  country,  that  he  deemed  the  trouble 
over,  and  was  going  home.  Mr.  Lowe, 
in  his  painstaking  biography  of  the 
Chancellor,  published  so  late  as  1885, 
writes  thus  :  “  Both  he  (Bismarck)  and 
Mollke  prepared  to  return  to  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  Prince  Adelbert,  commanding 
the  German  Squadron,  whose  outward- 
bound  course  had  been  arrested  at 
Portsmouth,  was  telegraphed  to  that  he 
might  now  at  last  proceed  on  his  cruise. 

It  is  certain  that,  if  Bismarck  had  any 
such  intention,  it  could  not  have  lasted 
longer  than  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
when  he  received  Werther's  telegram 
from  Paris  reciting  Gramont’s  impossible 
demand  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
Bismarck  may  not  have  continued  to 
express  rural  intentions  ;  for  Werther's 
was  a  private  communication,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  “  stood  outside  the  sphere 
of  political  negotiations,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  liable  to  be  incompletely  or  in¬ 
accurately  informed  about  many  inci¬ 
dents.”  Again,  the  entry  in  the  diary 
of  July  15 — “  Bismarck's  views  on  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  France  enable 
me  now  to  perceive  that  any  yielding  on 
our  part  for  the  sake  of  peace  was  al¬ 
ready  impossible” — does  not  very  clear¬ 
ly  prove,  as  Bismarck  cites  it  as  doing, 
that  the  Prince  previously  to  the  15th 
knew  that  on  the  13th  he  (Bismarck)  al¬ 
ready  regarded  war  as  necessary. 

“  Mistake”  No.  2. — That  the  diary 
errs  in  stating  that  the  King  had  not 
much  objection  to  immediate  mobiliza¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  question  merely  of  de¬ 
gree  and  quantity.  Probably  Bismarck 
is  in  the  right,  for  it  is  a  good  distance 
from  Brandenburg  to  Berlin,  and  his 
Majesty  would  have  the  longer  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  that  special  foible  of  his — indul¬ 
gence  in  a  fine  old  crusted  opposition 
the  character  of  which  Bismarck  under¬ 
stood  perfectly  well. 

“  Mistake”  No.  3. — The  statement 
in  the  diary  that  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sedan  the  King  dictated  to  Count  Hatz- 
feldt  the  draft  of  his  reply  to  the  letter 
of  Napoleon.  “  The  (jrown  Prince,” 
writes  Bismarck,  ”  was  standing  by 
when  the  King  ordered  me  to  draft  the 
answer  ;  and  this  rough  draft  was  read 
out  to  the  King  for  his  Majesty’s  ap¬ 
proval.”  Bismarck  certainly  ought  to 
know  ;  yet  Busch  has  yet  another  ver¬ 
sion.  Busch  was  Bismarck’s  Boswell, 
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and  was  “  standing  by”  too.  Says 
Busch  :  “  The  Crown  Prince,  Mollke, 
and  the  Coburg  Highness  talked  with 
him  (General  Reille,  the  bearer  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  letter),  while  the  King  confer¬ 
red  with  the  Chancellor,  who  then  com¬ 
missioned  Hatzfeldt  to  sketch  an  answer 
to  the  Imperial  letter.”  Here,  then, 
are  three  different  versions  of  the  same 
little  episode — another  illustration  how 
difficult  it  is  to  write  history.  Count 
Hatzfeldt,  as  like  as  not,  might  contrib¬ 
ute  a  fourth. 

The  petty  slips  or  discrepancies  on 
which  Bismarck  leans  so  heavily,  as 
well  as  others  which  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  notice,  make  for  the  authentic¬ 
ity  of  the  diary  rather  than  for  its  spuri¬ 
ousness  ;  and  make,  too,  against  the 
theory  that  it  was  written  up  at  leisure. 
A  writer  up,  whether  he  were  Frederick 
himself,  or,  to  take  Bismarck’s  expres¬ 
sion,  ”  some  one  in  his  entourage'' 
would  naturally  have  made  away  with 
such  obvious  weapons  for  the  adverse 
commentator,  at  the  trivial  cost  of  half 
an  hour  spent  in  consulting  references. 
But  the  little  mistakes  stand  in  evidence 
that  the  world  has  the  diary  just  as  the 
curt  notes  went  down  in  its  pages  in 
honest,  if  occasionally*erroneous  record 
of  the  passing  day.  Such  trifles  are  not 
to  shake  our  credence  in  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  this  remarkable  diary.  The 
strain  on  that  belief  becomes  severe  only 
when  we  read  the  record  of  that  strange 
and  painful  conversation  with  Bismarck 
of  November  14,  in  which  the  Crown 
Prince  discloses  attributes  in  strong  and 
sombre  contrast  to  any  hitherto  ascribed 
to  him.  What  !  Is  it  our  ideal  preux 
chevalier^  who  in  hard  cold  words  urges 
harsh  measures  to  compel  under  the 
Imperial  yoke  reluctant  peoples  whose 
troops  have  aided  in  carrying  him  from 
victory  to  victory,  troops  whose  battle 
shout  is  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  troops 
whose  blood  shed  for  the  common 
Fatherland  is  scarce  yet  dry  on  the 
slopes  of  worth  or  the  water-meadows 
below  Bazeilles  !  But  Frederick,  lib¬ 
eral  as  were  his  aspirations,  German  as 
were  his  longings,  was  a  Prussian  of  the 
Prussians,  a  people  in  whose  nature  is 
embedded  a  stratum  of  hard  masterful¬ 
ness.  And  he  was  a  Hohenzollern-— 
scion  of  a  race  always  successful  in  con¬ 
quering  sentiment,  with  less  or  greater 


effort,  and  on  less  or  greater  occasion. 
Notwithstanding  his  consciousness  that 
he  ”  represented  the  future,”  it  was  no 
personal  ambition  fhat  stirred  Frederick 
to  the  advocacy  of  duress  ;  he  was  sim¬ 
ply  at  a  white  heat  for  the  German  Em¬ 
pire,  and  could  not  wait. 

It  is  intelligible  enough  why  Bismarck 
should  diplomatically  denounce  the 
**  alleged  diary”  as  spurious  ;  but  it  is 
not  just  on  his  part  that  he  should  strain 
its  terms  to  support  his  position.  He 
characterizes  as  a  calumny  on  the  dead 
Prince  ”  the  assertion  of  the  diary  that 
his  Royal  Highness  could  have  thought 
of  employing  force  against  our  allies  (the 
South  German  States),  and  of  thus 
breaking  the  treaties  that  had  been  faith¬ 
fully  kept  by  them.”  But  the  diary 
does  not  bear  out  the  strong  expression 
I  have  placed  in  italics.  Here  is  its 
language :  ”  Bismarck  asks  .  .  . 

whether  I  wish  the  South  Germans  to 
be  threatened.  I  reply,  ‘  Ja  wohl, 
there  would  be  no  danger  in  doing  that ; 
let  us  act  firmly  and  imperiously,  and 
you  will  see  I  was  right  in  asserting  that 
you  have  not  yet  the  consciousness  of 
your  power.’  ”  The  counsel  was  bad 
counsel :  it  was  not  the  counsel  that 
should  have  emanated  from  a  well-wisher 
of  German  unity  of  the  right  kind,  and 
of  a  German  empire  truly  based.  But 
it  did  not  go  the  length  of  approval  of 
”  employing  force  indeed,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  use  of  force  was  specifically 
argued  against  by  the  Prince.  The  ad¬ 
vice  urged  but  the  moral  pressure  of 
North  Germany’s  cold  shoulder,  and 
the  consequent  isolation  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  And  when  Bismarck  airs 
his  righteous  wrath  against  the  infrac¬ 
tion  of  treaties,  it  may  be  germane 
to  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  a  threat 
of  that  identical  nature  whereby  he 
brought  South  Germany  to  accept  the 
Customs  and  Military  Conventions  of 
1867. 

Taking,  then,  the  late  Emperor,  and 
none  other,  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  diary,  which  for  my  own  part  I  con¬ 
fess  to  do  not  without  reluctance,  spite 
of  the  fine  traits  which  it  discloses,  and 
holding  also  that  he  added  no  subse¬ 
quent  touches,  but  that  we  have  it  just 
as  he  dashed  it  down  night  after  night, 
there  remains  the  problem — by  what 
devices  has  it  become  public  property  ? 
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It  must  surely,  in  the  nature  of  things,  if  true,  would  indicate  some  such  lapse 


have  been  among  the  most  private  of 
Frederick’s  private  papers,  to  be  seen 
of  no  man  for  the  most  obvious  reasons. 
The  idea  that  he  could  have  connived 
at  its  posthumous  publication  is  natu* 
rally  to  be  rejected  with  contempt.  If 
Frederick  did  not  love  Bismarck — and 
it  is  pretty  clear  there  was  no  love  lost 
between  them — Frederick  was  a  man  of 
honor  and  courage  ;  not  the  poltroon 
who  would  shoot  a  blunt  Parthian  arrow 
from  behind  the  cover  of  his  own  grave¬ 
stone.  Frederick  was  a  patriot,  and 
would  have  scouted  the  base  suggestion 
that,  in  subserving  any  petty  personal 
vanity,  he  could  throw  from  the  tomb 
an  apple  of  discord  into  the  contented 
amity  of  united  Germany.  Frederick 
was  chivalrous  and  humane  ;  he  would 
have  spared  the  memory  of  a  broken 
man,  and  the  feelings  of  a  lone  sorrow¬ 
ing  woman,  remembering  that  he  had 
eaten  the  salt  of  the  Tuileries.  Fred¬ 
erick  died  the  head  of  that  great  realm 
of  which  Roon  was  one  of  the  makers  : 
if  he  had  jotted  down  the  good  Roon’s 
fashion  of  **  shoulder-shrugging  and 
spitting,”  it  was  not  in  his  nature  delib¬ 
erately  to  promulgate  the  sneer.  It  fol¬ 
lows  with  equal  stringency  that  Freder¬ 
ick  could  not  have  given  opportunities 
for  his  diary  to  be  copied,  far  less  have 
disseminated  it  among  his  intimate 
friends.  For,  although  frank  and  trust¬ 
ful,  he  was  not  precisely  childlike  and 
bland  ;  he  must  have  been  aware  how 
weak  and  prone  to  temptation  is  fallen 
humanity,  even  of  the  German  species. 
Risks  may  be  taken  by  the  disciettest 
of  men  for  adequate  ends  ;  but  in  dis¬ 
seminating  this  narrative,  however  con¬ 
fidentially,  the  risks  were  there,  with  no 
object  to  be  gained  conceivable  to  influ¬ 
ence  a  man  constituted  as  was  Freder¬ 
ick.  Suppose  him  to  have  been  free  in 
gossip  with  ”  his  entourage’*  one  need 
not  read  the  diary  critically  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  never  could  have  been 
constructed  out  of  narrated  reminis¬ 
cences.  The  conclusion,  then,  at  which 
I  finally  arrive  is  that  it  must  have  been 
stolen,  or  have  been  copied  surrepti¬ 
tiously,  in  the  confusion  and  relaxation 
in  wonted  vigilance  of  Frederick’s  long 
illness,  or  possibly  after  his  death. 
There  is  a  story  of  private  papers  left 
behind  in  a  drawer  at  San  Remo,  which, 


of  vigilance. 

I  remember  to  have  read  somewhere 
that  the  egg  from  which  was  hatched 
the  German  Empire  was  laid  on  the 
battle-field  of  Sadowa.”  But  the  Im¬ 
perial  idea  had  “  taken  form”  long  be¬ 
fore  that  stubborn  combat  was  fought. 
In  1848,  the  year  of  revolution,  the  first 
German  Parliament  met  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  the  ancient  electoral  and 
coronation  city  of  the  German  Emper¬ 
ors.  It  had  but  a  short  life,  and  soon 
”  melted  into  insignificance,  anarchy, 
and  air  ;”  but  while  yet  in  its  brief  span 
of  feverish  vigor,  it  elected  Frederick 
William  IV.  of  Prussia  to  the  hereditary 
dignity  of  Emperor  of  the  Germans.  A 
deputation  went  to  Berlin  to  tender  to 
that  sovereign  the  Imperial  Crown, 
headed  by  the  self-same  Herr  Simson, 
who  twenty-one  years  later  was  the 
spokesman  of  the  Reichstag  deputation, 
which  in  the  Pi^feclure  of  Versailles 
prayed  Wilhelm  ”  to  consecrate  the 
work  of  unification  by  accepting  the  Im¬ 
perial  Crown  of  Germany.”  Frederick 
William  declined  the  dangerous  honor, 
fearing  those  revolutionary  Greeks,  and 
the  gifts  they  brought ;  as  he  wrote  to 
Bunsen,  ‘‘  We  accept  or  refuse  only 
what  can  be  offered,  but  they  have  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  offer.”  A  tender  from 
his  fellow  princes  he  would  have  consid¬ 
ered  favorably  :  **  it  is  with  my  peers  I 
must  settle  such  an  affair.”  The  mor¬ 
tified  deputation  betook  themselves  to 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia— the 
title  then  borne  by  him  who  later  came 
to  be  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  There  they  were 
received  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  A 
cautious  man,  the  Prince  did  not  com¬ 
promise  himself ;  after  explaining  that 
the  King’s  refusal  was  neither  absolute 
nor  final,  but  that  he  would  not  accept 
the  German  Crown  without  the  assent 
of  the  German  sovereigns,  Wilhelm  left 
them  to  the  further  consolations  his 
Princess  was  not  chary  of  tendering. 

Thus  early,  then,  had  the  Imperial 
idea  taken  form.  Was  the  Empire  prac¬ 
ticable  then,  if  Frederick  Wilhelm  had 
hardened  his  heart  to  accept  the  tender 
made  him  by  the  deputation  from  Frank¬ 
fort  ?  Gossiping  at  Versailles,  in  1870, 
Bismarck  said  :  ”  At  that  time  things 
looked  well  for  a  while  for  a  union  of 
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Germany  under  Prussia.  The  little 
Princes  were  mostly  powerless  and  in  de* 
spair.  If  only  they  could  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  property  secured  to  them¬ 
selves — domains,  appanages,  &c. — most 
of  them  would  willingly  have  consented 
to  everything  else.  The  Austrians  had 
their  hands  full  with  Hungary  and  Italy. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  would  at  that 
time  have  made  no  protest.  If  before 
May  1849  we  had  put  our  backs  into  it, 
been  decided,  and  settled  up  with  the 
minor  Princes,  we  might  have  had  the 
South.  .  .  .  But  time  was  lost  through 
delays  and  half  measures,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  was  gone.”  The  opportunity 
might  have  come  in  other  fashion  if  the 
Frankfort  assembly  had  been  temperate. 
If  that  body  had  but  acted  on  the  wise 
Welcker’s  good  counsel,  if  the  violence 
of  the  revolutionist  element  in  that  body 
had  not  alienated  the  support  of  men 
who  discriminated  between  license  and 
liberty,  the  great  work  might  have  been 
accomplished  while  the  man,  who 
twenty-one  years  later  was  to  be  the  first 
German  Emperor,  was  living  in  his  quiet 
Babelsberg  seclusion. 

Bismarck,  in  contradiction  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  diary,  asserts  that  the 
Crown  Prince  never  entertained  the  idea 
that  the  Empire  would  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  or  profitable  in  1866  but  he 
does  not  and  cannot  aver  that  the  Kaiser 
question  was  not  freely  spoken  of  in  the 
Royal  entourage  and  elsewhere  as  the 
immediate  result  of  Sadowa.  From  the 
date  of  that  triumph  till  its  final  solu¬ 
tion  at  Versailles,  it  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  permeated  the  air  of  North  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Liberal  Press  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  write  of  it.  The  enthusiasts  in 
the  Prussian  Chambers,  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  annexation  measure,  breath¬ 
ed  their  aspirations  for  the'  Empire  when 
they  blamed  the  Government  for  not 
having  forced  the  Southern  States  to  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  new  Confedera¬ 
tion.  The  Empire  was  in  the  hearts 
and  on  the  lips  of  the  ardent  Liberals 
who,  in  the  first  session  of  the  Reichs¬ 
tag,  clamored  for  the  immediate  com¬ 
pletion  of  German  unity  by  the  union  of 
North  and  South.  The  Unionists  in 
the  new  Customs  Parliament  of  1868  in¬ 
terrupted  the  discussions  on  cotton  and 
tobacco  to  express  their  impatience  of 
the  shackles  which  the  Treaty  of  Prague 


imposed  on  the  realization  of  their  as¬ 
pirations  for  complete  union  and  "  the 
consummation  of  the  national  desti¬ 
nies.”  In  the  early  spring  of  1870,  on 
their  motion  for  the  admission  of  Baden 
into  the  Confederacy,  the  spokesmen 
of  the  pan-German  party  inveighed  ve¬ 
hemently  against  the  policy  of  delay. 
Bismarck  stood  in  the  path,  invoking 
the  Treaty  of  Prague,  the  fourth  clause 
of  which,  stipulating  that  the  Southern 
States  were  to  ”  maintain  an  interna¬ 
tional  independent  existence”  was  the 
little  device  of  Austria  and  France  to  ^ 
put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  German 
unity.  To  the  enthusiasts  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Chamber  he  had  pointed  out  that  it 
was  necessary  to  give  South  Germany 
time  to  cool  in  her  enmity  to  Prussia, 
and  to  reconcile  herself  to  union  with 
the  North.  To  the  orators  of  the 
Reichstag  he  explained  significantly— 
Prussia  and  France  were  then  within 
hours  of  war  on  the  Luxemburg  ques¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  day  he  spoke  Moltke's 
finger  was  actually  on  the  button  of  the 
mobilization-bell — that  the  South  for  its 
own  safety's  sake  would  come  into  the 
Union  the  moment  that  the  North 
should  engage  in  war.  ”  No  horseman 
can  afford  to  be  always  at  a  gallop” 
was  the  figure  with  which  Bismarck  met 
the  clamnrers  of  the  Customs  Parlia¬ 
ment  “What  hurry  is  there?”  he 
asked  of  the  Unionists  of  1870,  when 
they  hinted  at  the  Kaiserthum.  “  Has 
not  the  King  of  Prussia,”  he  continued, 

“  more  military  authority  in  Germany 
than  any  Emperor  had  enjoyed  for  five 
centuries  ?  Had  the  old  Empire  ever 
possessed  a  unity  of  economical  policy  ? 
We  must  wait.” 

But  was  he  waiting  in  secret,  while 
professing  the  waiting  policy  in  public  ? 
Here  is  an  extract  from  Edouard  Si¬ 
mon’s  book,  “  The  Emperor  William 
and  his  Reign,”  a  work  containing  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  that  its  author  had  ex¬ 
ceptional  inside  information  : — 

**  While  awaiting  the  moment  of  freeing  him¬ 
self  from  the  restrictive  clauses  of  the  'Treaty 
of  Prague,  the  King  would  willingly  have  ac* 
cepted  the  title  of  Emperor  of  North  Germany. 
To  that  effect,  some  time  before  the  war  of 
tSyo,  conferences  had  been  opened  with  the 
Kings  of  Bavaria  and  WUrtemberg.  King 
William  only  asked  them  to  recognize  his  Im¬ 
perial  title,  promising  to  adhere  strictly,  in 
every  other  respect,  to  the  Treaties  of  1866. 
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The  Cabinet  of  Berlin  said  that  the  object  of 
this  measure  was  to  consecrate  before  foreign 
Powers  the  unity  of  Germany,  exposed  to  the 
hostility  of  France  and  the  dubious  attitude  of 
Austria.  .  .  .  But  neither  the  King  of  Bavaria 
nor  the  King  of  WUrtemberg  showed  himself 
inclined  to  accept  the  proposal,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  negotiations  fell  to  the  ground.” 

I  come  now  to  the  Franco- German 
War  time,  the  period  with  which  the 
diary  concerns  itself.  Bismarck  had 
been  so  far  right  in  his  assurance  that  a 
war  would  bring  in  the  Southern  States  ; 
for  now  the  proposals  for  union  came 
spontaneously  from  them.  Only  the 
motive  was  not  the  one  he  had  counted 
on  ;  they  were  now  actuated  by  a  fine 
healthy  hunger  for  a  share  of  the  spoils 
of  victory,  for  the  German  armies  were 
in  possession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
and  the  likelihood  was  growing  that  the 
temporary  occupation  could  result  in 
definitive  conquest.  The  negotiations 
begun  at  Munich  a  fortnight  after  Sedan 
were  presently  transferred  to  Versailles, 
and,  after  a  considerable  amount  of 
haggling,  the  details  of  which  need  not 
be  followed,  the  Convention  with  Bavaria 
was  signed  on  the  evening  of  November 
23.  On  that  night,  in  Madame  Jesse's 
salon  in  the  Rue  de  Provence  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  not  only  was  German  unity  ac 
complished,  but  the  German  Empire 
was  achieved.  Busch  vividly  depicts 
the  great  moment : — 

”  About  ten  o’clock  I  went  to  tea,  and  found 
Bismarck-Boblen  and  Hatzfeldt  still  there. 
The  Chief  was  engaged  with  the  Bavarian 
plenipotentiaries  in  the  salon.  After  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so,  he  threw  open  the  folding 
doors,  put  his  head  in,  looked  round  kindly, 
and  when  he  saw  that  there  were  several  of 
us,  came  up  to  us,  and  sat  down  at  the  table 
with  a  glass  in  his  hand.  *  Now,’  he  exclaimed 
excitedly,  ’  the  Bavarian  business  is  settled, 
and  everything  is  signed.  /Kr  kavt  got  our 
Gtrman  unity  and  our  German  Emperor.' 
There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Then  I  beg¬ 
ged  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  pen  with  which 
he  had  signed  the  document.  ‘  In  God's 
name,’  .^id  he,  *  take  it.’  ...  ‘  Bring  us  a 

bottle  ot  champagne,’  said  the  Chief  to  a  ser¬ 
vant.  ‘  it  is  a  great  occasion.’  After  musing 
a  little,  he  remarked  :  ‘  The  convention  has  its 
defects,  but  it  is  all  the  stronger  on  account  of 
them.  I  count  it  the  most  important  thing 
that  we  have  accomplished  during  recent 
years.  ...  As  for  the  Emperor,  I  reconciled 
them  to  that  during  the  negotiations,  by  repre¬ 
senting  that  it  would  be  much  pleasanter  and 
easier  to  concede  certain  points  to  the  German 
Emperor  than  to  the  neighboring  King  of 
Prussia.” 


The  sequel,  up  to  the  grand  culmina¬ 
tion  in  the  Galerie  des  Glaces,  was  com¬ 
parative  formality. 

The  unpleasant  suspicion  cannot  but 
arise  that  throughout , these  proceedings 
the  Crown  Prince  “  stood  outside  the 
sphere  of  political  negotiations,  and  was 
therefore  liable  to  be  incompletely  or 
inaccurately  informed  about  many  in¬ 
cidents.”  The  Bavarian  plenipotenti¬ 
aries  had  been  in  Versailles  a  month, 
when  he  and  Bismarck  had  the  remark¬ 
able  discussion  of  November  14,  in 
which  the  Prince  advocated  the  policy 
of  threatening  the  South.  The  negoti¬ 
ations  must  have  been  well  advanced  by 
that  time,  but  no  disclosure  as  to  their 
progress  on  Bismarck’s  part  is  alluded 
to  in  the  diary.  Nor  is  there  a  word 
therein  to  show  that  the  Prince  had 
timely  knowledge  of  the  momentous 
event  which  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
the  23rd.  He  knew  indeed  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  of  the  bare  fact  of  the 
signature  of  the  convention,  and  there 
is  the  curt  entry  on  the  38th,  ’*  Holn- 
stein  has  suddenly  left.”  But  the  first 
entry  in  the  diary  indicating  that  he 
knew  anything  of  the  great  game  that 
was  being  played  out  is  that  of  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  which  runs  :  ‘‘  A  draft  of  Bis¬ 
marck’s  for  the  letter  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria  about  offering  His  Majesty  the 
Imperial  dignity  has  been  forwarded  to 
Munich.”  But  this  entry  must  seem 
painfully  belated,  when  it  has  to  be 
mentioned  that  Count  Holnstein  had 
left  for  Munich  with  that  document  on 
the  26th,  and  the  Prince  had  his  sparse 
and  tardy  information,  not  from  Bis¬ 
marck,  but  from  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden.  One  cannot  but  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  Bismarck  throughout,  to  use 
an  expressive  Americanism,  ‘‘had  been 
playing  a  lone  hand,”  at  least  in  so  far 
as  the  Crown  Prince  was  concerned. 

The  impression  is  all  but  universal 
that  Wilhelm  throughout  was  but  the 
figure-head  of  the  ship  at  the  helm  of 
which  stood  Bismarck,  subtle,  shrewd, 
cynical,  and  unscrupulous.  This  con¬ 
ception  1  believe  to  be  utterly  wrong.  I 
hold  Wilhelm  to  have  been  the  maker  of 
the  United  Germany,  and  the  creator 
of  the  German  Empire  ;  and  that  the 
accomplishment  of  both  those  objects, 
the  former  leading  up  to  the  latter,  were 
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already  quietly  in  his  mind  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Prussia.  I 
believe  him  to  have  possessed  the 
shrewdest  insight  into  character.  I  be¬ 
lieve  him  to  have  been  quite  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  when  once  he  had  crossed  the 
threshold  of  a  line  of  action.  I  discern 
in  him  this  curious,  although  not  very 
rare,  phase  of  character,  that  although 
resolutely  bent  on  a  purpose,  he  was  apt 
to  be  irresolute  and  even  reluctant,  in 
bringing  his  will  to  consent  to  measures 
whereby  that  purpose  was  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  He  was  that  apparent  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms,  a  bold  hesitator — in 
the  language  of  the  hunting  held,  a 
“  daring  funker he  occasionally 
needed,  and  knew  he  needed,  to  have 
his  hand  apparently  forced  for  the 
achievement  of  the  ends  he  was  most 
bent  upon.  Finally,  he  possessed  that 
quality  rare  in  man — that  he  thoroughly 
knew  himself.  His  career  exemplilies 
each  and  all  of  these  attributes. 

He  began  his  reign  strongly.  He  set 
the  crown  on  his  own  head  at  Kunigs- 
berg,  asserting  the  jus  divinum  in  the 
words,  “  I  receive  this  crown  from 
God's  hand,  and  from  none  other.” 
This  was  his  brusque  warning  to  the 
Liberal  majority  of  his  first  Parliament : 
”  I  can  never  permit  the  progressive 
development  of  the  nation’s  inner  con¬ 
sciousness  to  question  or  endanger  the 
rights  and  power  of  the  Crown.*  The 
army  was  obsolete  :  Wilhelm  knew  full 
well  that  his  aspirations  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  at  the  bayonet  point ;  and 
when  still  Regent  he  had  energetically 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  making  Prussia 
the  greatest  military  Power  of  Europe. 
He  it  was  who  had  put  into  the  hands 
of  Prussian  soldiers  the  weapon  that 
won  Sadowa.  He  surrounded  himself 
with  ofhcers  whose  names  as  warriors 
Europe  was  later  to  know — Manteuffel, 
Vogel  von  Falckenstein,  Hindersin,  his 
nephew  Frederick  Charles.  With  his 
clear  eye  for  the  right  man,  he  had  found 
Moltke,  and  placed  the  premier  strate¬ 
gist  of  modern  times  at  the  head  of  the 
General  Staff.  Roon  was  in  compar¬ 
ative  obscurity,  no  doubt  ”  shoulder- 
shrugging  and  spitting”  even  then  ; 
Wilhelm  picked  him  out  as  if  by  intu¬ 
ition,  and  assigned  to  him  the  work  of 
preparing  and  carrying  out  that  scheme 
of  army  reform  which  all  Europe  except 


Great  Britain  has  copied.  And  then, 
constant  in  the  furtherance  of  his  pur¬ 
poses,  he  invented  Bismarck.  He  had 
steadily  taken  note  of  the  man  he  chose 
to  be  his  Minister  from  the  big  Land- 
wchr  lieutenant’s  first  commission  to 
the  Frankfort  Diet  in  1851  ;  probably, 
indeed,  earlier,  while  Bismarck  was  as 
yet  among  the  silentest  members  of 
Frederick  Wilhelm’s  ”  quasi- Parlia¬ 
ment.”  In  Bismarck  Wilhelm  saw  the 
man  after  his  own  heart — the  comple¬ 
ment  of  himself :  arbitrary  as  he  was, 
unscrupulous  as  he  was,  but  bolder,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  wise.  Knowing 
where  he  himself  was  lacking,  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  man  who,  when  he  himself 
should  have  the  impulse  ’to  balk  and 
refuse,  was  of  that  hardier  nature — 
”  grit”  the  Americans  call  it — to  take 
him  hard  by  the  head,  and  cram  him 
over  the  fence  which  all  the  while  he 
had  been  longing  to  be  on  the  other 
side  of.  Wilhelm  had  all  along  com¬ 
pletely  realized  that  war  with  Austria 
was  among  the  inevitables  between  him 
and  the  accomplishment  of  his  aims, 
and  had  accepted  it  as  such  when  it  was 
yet  afar  off  ;  but  when  confronted  full 
with  it,  his  nerve  failed  him,  and  Bis¬ 
marck — engaged  among  other  things  for 
just  such  an  emergency — had  to  act  as 
the  spur  to  prick  the  side  of  his  intent. 
The  spur  having  duly  done  its  work, 
Wilhelm  was  himself  again  :  he  really 
enjoyed  Kuniggiatz,  and  would  fain 
have  dictated  peace  to  Austria  from  the 
Hofburg  of  Vienna.  He  threatened  to 
abdicate  rather  than  return  to  Berlin 
without  territorial  acquisitions,  and  was 
anxious  to  annex  to  Prussia,  not  only 
Hanover,  Hesse,  Nassau,  and  the  Elbe 
Duchies,  but  also  Saxony  and  part  of 
Northern  Bavaria.  In  his  zeal  for  pro¬ 
moting  German  unity  at  Prussia’s  bay¬ 
onet  point,  he. lost  his  head  a  little,  and 
on  Bismarck — the  man  of  all  work — de¬ 
volved,  in  the  latter’s  own  words,  ”  the 
ungrateful  duty  of  diluting  the  wine  of 
victory  with  the  water  of  moderation.” 
One  of  the  beads  on  the  surface  of  the 
former  fluid  was  certainly  the  Imperial 
idea.  Wilhelm  had  evinced  no  reluc¬ 
tance  to  carry  war  into  the  territories  of 
his  German  neighbors,  whether  of  the 
North  or  South  ;  his  sole  compunction 
had  been  in  regard  to  a  breach  with 
Austria,  and  this  partly  for  family  rea- 
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sons,  partly  from  the  influence  of  tradi¬ 
tional  associations,  partly  because  he 
was  not  quite  confldent  in  his  unproven 
arms.  Reassured  on  this  last  score  by 
the  Seven  Weeks  War,  he  was  briskly 
ready  for  the  further  inevitable  adven¬ 
ture  of  a  war  with  France  when  the  right 
hour  should  strike.  He  was  eager  for 
the  quarrel  on  the  Luxemburg  question 
in  the  spiing  of  1867,  when  the  French 
army  was  in  the  chaos  of  just-begun 
reconstitution  ;  and  when  sagacious 
Moltke  calculated,  “  To-day  we  have 
fifty  chances  in  our  favor  ;  a  year  hence 
we  shall  have  but  twenty-five.”  The 
deterrent  voice  of  Europe  gave  him  re¬ 
luctant  pause  then,  but  his  purpose  did 
not  falter.  War  with  France  on  the 
first  tangible  opportunity  was  firmly  re¬ 
solved  on  in  the  Pavilion  Marsan  of  the 
Tuileries,  when,  in  May  1867,  Wilhelm 
was  Napoleon’s  guest.  Fortune  singu¬ 
larly  favored  him,  for  France  made  him 
an  undeniable  opportunity  in  those  July 
davs  of  1870.  Bismarck,  as  usual,  was 
equal  to  the  duties  of  his  position.  The 
little  half-seiious  comedy  of  royal  hesi¬ 
tation  and  its  timely  conquest  was  duly 
enacted,  and  Wilhelm,  with  braced 
nerves,  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  war.  He  was  urgent  for  the 
bombardment  of  Paris ;  burst  into  a 
passion  with  General  Hindersin  because 


of  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  siege  am¬ 
munition,  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hand,  and  set  indefatigable  Roon  to  the 
task  of  hurrying  up  the  shot  and  shell. 
His  son's  diary  depicts  with  uncon¬ 
scious  humor  the  amusing  progress  of 
the  “  weakening”  of  Wilhelm’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Kaisership  :  it  had  weakened 
in  good  time  quite  out  of  the  sort  of  ex¬ 
istence  it  had  ever  had  ;  and  he  was 
ready  for  the  Kaisership  before  the 
Kaisership  was  ready  for  him.  Through¬ 
out  his  long  life,  he  despised  the  voice 
of  the  people.  Just  as,  during  the  three 
years  of  the  ’’conflict  time”  he  had 
made  his  army  in  their  very  teeth,  stead¬ 
fastly  outraged  the  Constitution,  and 
levied  taxes  jn  contempt  of  rejected 
budgets  ;  so,  when  the  Reichstag  depu¬ 
tation  came  to  Versailles  in  December 
rflyo,  to  beg  in  the  nation’s  name  his 
acceptance  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  he 
kept  them  waiting  until  he  had  received, 
what  was  in  his  eyes  of  infinitely  greater 
consequence  than  the  prayers  of  peo¬ 
ples — the  assent  of  the  South  German 
Kings.  And,  finally,  he  so  mistrusted 
the  Liberal  proclivities  of  his  heir,  that 
throughout  his  reign  he  consistently 
kept  that  noble-minded  and  patriotic 
Prince  ”  outside  the  sphere  of  p  ilitical 
negotiations. ’ ’  —Contemporary  Review. 
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What  is  written  here  belongs  to  the 
experiences  of  a  woman  whose  humble 
career  had  terminated  in  great  yet  mod¬ 
est  promotion  in  another  world  than 
ours.  This  traveller  between  life  and 
death,  this  little  pilgrim,  had  been  in 
her  further  development  very  cuiious  to 
see  and  hear  all  that  could  be  learned  in 
the  wonderful  country  in  which  her 
abode  was  fixed  concerning  the  race  of 
men  ;  and  all  the  wonderful  ways  of  the 
Father  in  respect  to  those  children  )f 
His  who  were  not  as  His  children  in  the 
other  worlds,  but  exposed  to  adversity 
and  sorrow  and  trouble,  which  ate  but 
as  names  to  the  others — those  things 
which  the  angels  desire  to  look  into,  and 


which  are  the  subject  of  story  and  of 
song  not  only  in  the  little  world  below, 
but  in  the  great  realms  above.  She  had 
seen  what  the  dealings  of  the  Father 
were  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  how  till 
the  end  came  He  did  not  cease  to  send 
His  messengers  to  plead  in  every  heart, 
and  to  hold  a  court  of  justice  that  no 
man  might  be  deceived,  but  each  know 
whither  his  steps  were  tending,  and 
what  was  the  way  of  wisdom.  And  it 
had  been  permitted  to  her  to  read  in  the 
archives  of  the  heavenly  country  the 
story  of  one  who,  neglecting  all  that  the 
advocates  of  God  could  say,  had  found 
himself,  when  the  little  life  was  com¬ 
pleted,  not  upon  the  threshold  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  country,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  Land 
of  Darkness — that  region  in  which  the 
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souls  of  men  are  left  by  God  to  their 
own  devices,  and  the  Father  stands  aloof, 
and  hides  His  face  and  calls  them  not, 
neither  persuades  them  more.  Over 
this  story  the  little  pilgrim  had  shed 
many  tears  :  for  she  knew  welt,  being 
enlightened  in  her  great  simplicity  by 
the  heavenly  wisdom,  that  it  was  pain 
and  giief  to  the  Father  to  turn  away  His 
face  ;  and  that  no  one  who  has  but  the 
little  heart  of  a  man  can  imagine  to  him¬ 
self  what  that  sorrow  is  in  the  being  of 
the  great  God.  And  a  great  awe  came 
over  her  mind  at  the  thought,  which 
seemed  well-nigh  a  blasphemy,  that  He 
could  grieve  :  yet  in  her  heart,  being 
His  child,  she  knew  that  it  was  true. 
And  her  own  little  spirit  throbbed 
through  and  through  with  longing  and 
with  desire.  “  And  oh  !”  she  said,  "  if 
I  could  hut  go  !  There  is  nothing  which 
could  make  a^hild  afraid,  save  to  see 
them  suffer.  What  are  darkness  and 
teiror  when  the  Father  is  with  you  ?  I 
am  not  afraid — if  I  might  but  go  !” 
And  by  reason  of  her  often  pleading, 
and  of  the  thought  that  was  ever  in  her 
mind,  it  was  at  last  said  that  one  of 
those  who  knew  might  instruct  her,  and 
show  her  by  what  way  aione  the  travel¬ 
lers  who  come  from  that  miserable  land 
could  approach  and  be  admitted  on 
high. 

“  I  know,”  she  said,  ”  that  between 
us  and  them  there  is  a  gulf  fixed,  and 
that  they  who  would  come  from  thence 
cannot  come,  neither  can  any  one — ” 

But  here  she  stopped  in  great  dismay, 
for  it  seemed  that  she  had  thus  answered 
her  own  longing  and  prayer. 

The  guide  who  had  come  for  her 
smiled  upon  her  and  said,  ”  But  that 
was  before  the  Lord  had  ended  His 
work.  And  now  all  the  paths  are  free 
— wherever  there  is  a  mountain-pass  or 
a  river-ford  :  the  roads  are  all  blessed, 
and  they  are  all  open,  and  no  barriers 
for  those  who  will.” 

“Oh,”  she  cried,  "dear  friend,  is 
that  true  for  all  ?” 

He  looked  away  from  her  into  the 
depths  of  the  lovely  air,  and  he  replied  : 
”  Little  sister,  our  faith  is  without 
bounds,  but  not  our  knowledge.  I  who 
speak  to  you  am  no  more  than  a  man. 
The  princes  and  powers  that  are  in  high 
places  know  more  than  I  ;  but  if  there 
be  any  place  where  a  heart  can  stir  and 


cry  out  to  the  Father  and  He  take  no 
heed— if  it  be  only  in  a  groan — if  it  be 
only  with  a  sigh — I  know  not  that  place  : 
yet  many  depths  I  know.”  He  put  out 
his  hand  and  took  hers,  after  a  pause, 
and  then  he  said,  ”  There  are  some  who 
are  stumbling  upon  the  dark  mountains. 
Come  and  see.  ” 

As  they  passed  along  there  were  many 
who  paused  to  look  at  them,  for  he  had 
the  mien  of  a  great  prince — a  lord  among 
men — and  his  face  still  bore  the  trace  of 
sorrow  and  toil,  and  there  was  about 
him  an  awe  and  wonder  which  was  more 
than  could  be  put  in  words  ;  but  those 
who  saw  him  understood  as  he  went  by, 
not  who  he  was.  nor  what  he  had  been, 
but  that  he  had  come  out  of  great  tribu¬ 
lation,  of  sorrow  beyond  the  sorrows  of 
men.  The  sweetness  of  the  heavenly 
country  had  soothed  away  his  care,  and 
taken  the  cloud  from  his  face  ;  but  he 
was  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  smile — 
though  when  he  remembered  and  looked 
round  him,  and  saw  that  all  was  well, 
his  countenance  lightened  like  the  morn¬ 
ing  sky,  and  his  eyes  woke  up  in  splen¬ 
dor  like  the  sun  rising.  The  little  pil¬ 
grim  did  not  know  who  her  brother  was, 
but  yet  gave  thanks  to  God  for  him  she 
knew  not  why. 

How  far  they  went  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated  in  words,  for  distance  matters 
little  in  that  place  ;  but  at  the  end  they 
came  to  a  path  which  sloped  a  little 
downward  to  the  edge  of  a  delightful 
moorland  country,  all  brilliant  with  the 
hues  of  the  mountain  flowers.  It  was 
like  a  flowery  plateau  high  among  the 
hills,  in  a  region  where  are  no  frosts  to 
check  the  glow  of  the  flowers,  or  scorch 
the  grass.  It  spread  far  around  in  hol¬ 
lows  and  ravines  and  softly  swelling 
hills,  with  the  rush  over  them  of  a  cheer¬ 
ful  breeze  full  of  mountain  scents  and 
sounds  ;  and  high  above  them  rose  the 
mountain-heights  of  the  celestial  world, 
veiled  in  those  blue  breadths  of  distance 
which  are  heaven  itself  when  man’s 
fancy  ascends  to  them  from  the  low 
world  at  their  feet.  All  the  little  earth 
can  do  in  color  and  mists,  and  travel¬ 
ling  shadows  fleet  as  the  breath,  and  the 
sweet  steadfast  shining  of  the  sun,  was 
there,  but  with  a  tenfold  splendor. 
They  rose  up  into  the  sky,  every  peak 
and  jagged  rock  all  touched  with  the 
light  and  the  smile  of  God,  and  every 
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little  blossom  on  the  turf  rejoicing  in  below  of  either  sea  or  land — the  sweep 
the  warmth  and  freedom  and  peace,  of  the  current  which  moves  a  vast  at* 
The  heart  of  the  little  pilgrim  swelled,  mosphere  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
and  she  cried  out,  “  There  is  nothing  break  its  force.  The  little  pilgrim  was 
so  glorious  as  the  everlasting  hills,  so  startled  by  these  unexpected  sensa- 
Though  the  valleys  and  the  plains  are  tions  that  she  caught  the  arm  of  her 
sweet,  they  are  not  like  them.  They  guide  in  her  sudden  alarm,  and  clung  to 
say  to  us,  Lift  up  your  heart  !”  him,  lest  she  should  fall  into  the  terrible 

Her  guide  smiled,  but  he  did  not  darkness  and  the  deep  abyss  below, 
speak.  His  smile  was  full  of  joy,  but  “  There  is  nothing  to  fear,"  he  said, 
grave,  like  that  of  a  man  whose  thoughts  "  there  is  a  way.  To  us  who  are  above 
are  bent  on  other  things  ;  and  he  point-  there  is  no  danger  at  all^and  it  is  the 
ed  where  the  road  wound  downward  by  way  of  life  to  those  who  are  below." 
the  feet  of  these  triumphant  hills.  She  *'  I  see  nothing,"  she  cried,  "  save  a 
kept  her  eyes  upon  them  as  she  moved  few  points  of  rock,  and  the  precipice — 
along.  Those  heights  rose  into  the  very  the  pit  which  is  below.  Oh,  tell  me 
sky,  but  bore  upon  them  neither  snow  what  is  it  ? — is  it  where  the  Ares  are  and 
nor  storm.  Here  and  there  a  whiteness  despair  dwells?  I  did  not  think  that 
like  a  Aim  of  air  rounded  out  over  a  was  true.  Let  me  go  and  hide  myself 
peak,  and  she  recognized  that  it  was  one  and  not  see  it,  for  I  never  thought  that 
of  those  angels  who  travel  far  and  wide  was  true. " 
with  God’s  commissions,  going  to  the  "  Look  again,"  said  the  guide, 
other  worlds  that  are  in  the  Armament  The  little  pilgrim  shrank  into  a  crev* 
as  in  a  sea.  The  softness  of  these  Alms  ice  of  the  rock,  and  uncovering  her  eyes, 
of  white  was  like  the  summer  clouds  gazed  into  the  darkness  ;  and  because 
that  she  used  to  watch  in  the  blue  of  the  her  nature  was  soft  and  timid  there 
summer  sky  in  the  little  world  which  came  into  her  mind  a  momentary  fear, 
none  of  its  children  can  cease  to  love:  Her  heart  Aew  to  the  Father’s  foot- 
and  she  wondered  now  whether  it  might  stool,  and  cried  out  to  Him,  not  any 
not  sometimes  have  been  the  same  dear  question  or  prayer,  but  only  "  Father, 
angels  whose  Aight  she  had  watched  un-  Father  !’’  and  this  made  her  stand  erect, 
knowing,  higher  than  thought  could  soar  and  strengthened  her  eyes,  so  that  the 
or  knowledge  penetrate.  Watching  gloom  even  of  hell  could  no  more  make 
those  Aoating  heavenly  messengers,  and  her  afraid.  Her  guide  stood  beside 
the  heights  of  the  great  miraculous  with  a  steadfast  countenance,  which  was 
mountains  rising  up  into  the  sky,  the  grave  yet  full  of  a  solemn  light.  And 
little  pilgrim  ceased  to  think  whither  she  then  all  at  once  he  lifted  up  his  voice, 
was  going,  although  she  knew  from  the  which  was  sonorous  and  sweet  like  the 
feeling  of  the  ground  under  her  feet  that  sound  of  an  organ,  and  uttered  a  shout 
she  was  descending,  still  softly,  but  so  great  and  resounding  that  it  seemed 
more  quickly  than  at  Arst,  until  she  was  to  come  back  in  echoes  from  every  hol- 
brought  to  herself  by  the  sensation  of  a  low  and  hill.  What  he  said  the  little 
great  wind  coming  in  her  face,  cold  as  pilgrim  could  not  understand  ;  but  when 
from  a  sudden  vacancy.  She  turned  her  the  echoes  had  died  away  and  silence 
head  quickly  from  gazing  above  to  what  followed,  something  came  up  through 
was  before  her,  and  started  with  a  cry  the  gloom — a  sound  that  was  far,  far 
of  wonder.  For  below  lay  a  great  gulf  away,  and  faint  in  the  long  distance,  a 
of  darkness,  out  of  which  rose  at  Arst  voice  that  sounded  no  more  than  an 
some  shadowy  peaks  and  shoulders  of  echo.  When  he  who  had  called  out 
rock,  all  falling  away  into  a  gloom  heard  it,  he  turned  to  the  little  pilgrim 
which  eyes  accustomed  to  the  sunshine  with  eyes  that  were  liquid  with  love  and 
could  not  penetrate.  Where  she  stood  pity — "  Listen,”  he  said,  "  there  is 
was  the  edge  of  the  light — before  her  some  one  on  the  way.” 
feet  lay  a  line  of  shadow  slowly  darken*  '*  Can  we  help  them  ?"  cried  the  little 
ingout  of  daylight  into  twilight,  and  pilgrim:  her  heart  bounded  forward  like 
beyond  into  that  measureless  blackness  a  bird.  She  had  no  fear.  The  dark- 
of  night ;  and  the  wind  in  her  face  was  ness  and  the  horrible  way  seemed  as 
like  that  which  comes  from  a  great  depth  nothing  to  her.  She  stretched  out  her 
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arms  as  if  she  would  have  seized  the 
traveller  and  dragged  him  up  into  the 
light. 

He  who  was  by  her  side  shook  his 
head,  but  with  a  smile.  "  We  can  but 
wait,”  he  said.  ”  It  is  forbidden  that 
any  one  should  help.  For  this  is  too 
terrible  and  strange  to  be  touched  even 
by  the  hands  of  angels.  It  is  like  noth* 
ing  that  you  know.” 

”  1  have  been  taught  many  things,” 
said  the  little  pilgrim,  humbly.  ”  I 
have  been  taken  back  to  the  dear  earth, 
where  I  saw  the  judgment-seat,  and  the 
pleaders  who  spoke,  and  the  man  who 
was  the  judge — and  how  each  is  judge 
for  himself.” 

You  have  seen  the  place  of  hope,” 
said  her  guide,  ”  where  the  Father  is 
and  the  Son,  and  where  no  man  is  left 
to  his  own  ways.  But  there  is  another 
country,  where  there  is  no  voice  either 
from  God  or  from  good  spirits,  and 
where  those  who  have  refused  are  left  to 
do  as  seems  good  in  their  own  eyes.” 

”  I  have  read,”  said  the  little  pilgrim, 
with  a  sob,  "  of  one  who  went  from 
city  to  city  and  found  no  rest.” 

Her  guide  bowed  his  head  very  grave¬ 
ly  in  assent.  ”  They  go  from  place  to 
place,”  he  said,  “if  haply  they  might 
find  one  in  which  it  is  possible  to  live. 
Whether  it  is  order  or  whether  it  is 
license,  it  is  according  to  their  own  will. 
They  try  all  things,  ever  looking  for 
something  which  the  soul  may  endure. 
And  new  cities  are  founded  from  time 
to  time,  and  a  new  endeavor  ever  and 
ever  to  live,  only  to  live.  For  even 
when  happiness  fails  and  content,  and 
work  is  vanity  and  effort  is  naught,  it  is 
something  if  a  man  can  but  endure  to 
live.” 

The  little  pilgrim  looked  at  him  with 
wistful  eyes,  for  what  he  said  was  be¬ 
yond  her  understanding.  ”  For  us,” 
she  said,  ”  life  is  nothing  but  joy.  Oh, 
brother,  is  there  then  condemnation  ?” 

“It  is  no  condemnation,  it  is  what 
they  have  chosen — it  is  to  follow  their 
own  way.  There  is  no  longer  any  one 
to  interfere.  The  pleaders  are  all  silent : 
there  is  no  voice  in  their  hearts.  The 
Father  hinders  them  not,  nor  helps 
them  :  but  leaves  them.”  He  shivered 
as  if  with  cold  ;  and  the  little  pilgrim 
felt  that  there  breathed  from  the  depths 
of  darkness  at  their  feet  an  icy  wind 


which  touched  her  hands  and  feet  and 
chilled  her  heart.  She  shivered  too, 
and  drew  close  to  the  rock  for  shelter, 
and  gazed  at  the  awful  cliffs  rising  out 
of  the  gloom,  and  the  paths  that  disap* 
peared  at  her  feet,  leading  down,  down 
into  that  abyss — and  her  heart  failed 
within  her  to  think  that  below  there 
were  souls  that  suffered,  and  that  the 
Father  and  the  Son  were  not  there.  He 
the  All-loving,  the  All-present — how 
could  it  be  that  He  was  not  ^here  ?” 

“  It  is  a  mystery,”  said  the  man  who 
was  her  guide,  and  who  answered  to 
her  thought.  “  When  I  set  -  my  foot 
upon  this  blessed  land  I  knew  that  there, 
even  there,  He  is.  But  in  that  country 
His  face  is  hidden,  and  even  to  name 
His  name  is  anguish,  for  then  do  men 
understand  what  has  befallen  them,  who 
can  say  that  name  no  more.” 

“  That  is  death  indeed,”  she  cried  ; 
and  the  wind  came  up  silent  with  a  wild 
breath  that  was  more  awful  than  the 
shriek  of  a  storm  :  for  it  was  like  the 
stifled  utterances  of  all  those  miserable 
ones  who  have  no  voice  to  call  upon 
God,  and  know  not  where  He  is  nor 
how  to  pronounce  His  name. 

“Ah,”  said  he,  “if  we  could  have 
known  what  death  was  !  We  had  be¬ 
lieved  in  death  in  the  time  of  all  great 
illusions,  in  the  time  of  the  gentle  life, 
in  the  day  of  hope.  But  in  the  land  of 
darkness  there  are  no  illusions,  and 
every  man  knows  that  though  he  should 
fling  himself  into  the  furnace  of  the 
gold,  or  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  knives, 
or  trampled  under  the  dancers’  feet,  yet 
that  it  will  b^  but  a  little  more  pain, 
and  that  death  is  not,  nor  any  escape 
that  way.” 

“  Oh,  brother  !”  she  cried,  “  you 
have  been  there  ?” 

He  turned  and  looked  upon  her,  and 
she  read  as  in  a  book  things  which 
tongue  of  man  cannot  say — the  anguish 
and  the  rapture,  the  unforgotten  pang 
of  the  lost,  the  joy  of  one  who  has  been 
delivered  after  hope  was  gone. 

“  I  have  been  there  :  and  now  I 
stand  in  the  light,  and  have  seen  the 
face  of  the  Lord,  and  can  speak  His 
blessed  name.”  And  with  that  he  buist 
forth  into  a  great  melodious  cry,  which 
was  not  like  that  which  he  had  sent  into 
the  dark  depths  below,  but  mounted  up 
like  the  sounding  of  silver  trumpets  and 
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all  joyful  music,  giving  a  voice  to  the 
sweet  air  and  the  fiesh  winds  which 
blew  about  the  hills  of  God.  But  the 
words  he  said  were  not  comprehensible 
to  his  companion,  for  they  were  in  the 
secret  tongue  which  is  between  the 
Father  and  His  child,  and  known  to 
none  but  to  them  alone.  Yet  only  to 
hear  the  sound  was  enough  to  transport 
all  who  listened,  and  to  make  them 
know  what  joy  is  and  peace.  The  little 
pilgrim  wept  for  happiness  to  hear  her 
brother’s  voice.  But  in  the  midst  of  it 
her  ear  was  caught  by  another  sound— 
a  faint  cry  which  tingled  up  from  the 
darkness  like  a  note  of  a  muffled  bell — 
and  she  turned  from  the  joy  and  the 
light,  and  flung  out  her  aims  and  her 
little  voice  toward  him  who  was  stum* 
bling  upon  the  dark  mountains.  And 
“  Come,”  she  cried,  ”  Come,  come  !” 
forgetting  all  things  save  that  one  was 
there  in  the  darkness,  while  here  was 
light  and  peace. 

“It  is  nearer,”  said  her  guide,  hear¬ 
ing,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph 
song,  that  faint  and  distant  cry  ;  and  be 
took  her  hand  and  drew  her  back,  for 
she  was  upon  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
gazing  into  the  black  depths,  which  re* 
vealed  nothing  save  the  needles  of  the 
awful  rocks  and  sheer  descents  below. 
“The  moment  will  come,”  he  said, 
“  when  we  can  help — but  it  is  not  yet.” 

Her  heart  was  in  the  depths  with  him 
who  was  coming,  whom  she  knew  not 
save  that  he  was  coming,  toiling  upward 
toward  the  light ;  and  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  could  not  contain  herself,  nor 
wait  till  he  should  appear,  nor  draw 
back  from  the  edge,  where  she  might 
hold  out  her  hands  to  him  and  save  him 
some  single  step,  if  no  more.  But  pres¬ 
ently  her  heart  returned  to  her  brother 
who  stood  by  her  side,  and  who  was  de¬ 
livered,  and  with  whom  it  was  meet  that 
all  should  rejoice,  since  he  had  fought 
and  conquered,  and  reached  the  land  of 
light.  “Oh,”  she  said,  “  it  is  long  to 
wait  while  he  is  still  upon  these  dark 
mountains.  Tell  me  how  it  came  to  you 
to  find  the  way.” 

He  turned  to  her  with  a  smile,  though 
his  ear  too  was  intent,  and  his  heart 
fixed  upon  the  traveller  in  the  darkness, 
and  began  to  tell  her  his  tale  to  beguile 
the  time  of  waiting,  and  to  hold  within 
bounds  the  pity  that  filled  her  heart. 


He  told  her  that  he  was  one  of  many 
who  came  from  the  pleasant  earth  to¬ 
gether,  out  of  many  countries  and 
tongues  ;  and  how  they  had  gone  here 
and  there  each  man  to  a  different  city, 
and  how  they  had  crossed  each  othei^’s 
paths  coming  and  going,  yet  never 
found  rest  for  their  feet.  And  how 
there  was  a  little  relief  in  every  change, 
and  one  sought  that  which  another  left ; 
and  how  they  wandered  round  and 
round  over  all  the  vast  and  endless 
plain,  until  at  length,  in  revolt  from 
every  other  way,  they  had  chosen  a  spot 
upon  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  built  there 
a  new  city,  if  perhaps  something  better 
might  be  found  there.  And  how  it  had 
been  built  with  towers  and  high  walls, 
and  great  gates  to  shut  it  in,  so  that  no 
stranger  should  find  entrance.  And 
how  every  house  was  a  palace,  with  stat¬ 
ues  of  marble,  and  pillars  so  precious 
with  beautiful  work,  and  arches  so  lofty 
and  so  fair,  that  they  were  better  than 
had  they  been  made  of  gold  ;  yet  gold 
was  not  wanting,  nor  diamond  stones 
that  shone  like  stars,  and  everything 
more  beautiful  and  stately  than  heart 
could  conceive. 

“  And  while  we  built  and  labored,” 
he  said,  “  our  hearts  were  a  little  ap¬ 
peased.  And  it  was  called  the  city  of 
Art,  and  all  was  perfect  in  it,  so  that 
nothing  had  ever  been  seen  to  compare 
with  it  for  beauty  :  and  we  walked  upon 
the  battlements  and  looked  over  the 
plain  and  viewed  the  dwellers  there, 
who  were  not  as  we.  And  we  went  on 
to  fill  every  room  and  every  hall  with 
carved  work  in  stone  and  beaten  gold, 
and  pictures  and  woven  tissues  that 
were  like  the  sun-gleams  and  the  rain¬ 
bows  of  the  pleasant  earth.  And  crowds 
came  around  envying  us  and  seeking  to 
enter.  But  we  closed  our  gates  and 
drove  them  away.  And  it* was  said 
among  us  that  life  would  now  become  as 
of  old,  and  everything  would  go  well 
with  us  as  in  the  happy  days.” 

The  little  pilgrim  looked  up  into  his 
face,  and  for  pity  of  his  pain  (though  it 
was  past)  almost  wished  that  that  could 
have  come  true. 

“  But  when  the  work  was  done,”  he 
said  :  and  for  a  moment  no  more. 

“  Oh,  brother  !  when  the  work  was 
done  ?” 

“  You  do  not  know  what  it  is,”  he 
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said,  “  to  be  ten  times  more  powerful 
and  strong,  to  want  no  rest,  to  have  fire 
in  your  veins,  to  have  the  craving  in 
your  heart  above  everything  that  is 
known  to  man.  When  the  work  was 
done,  we  glared  upon  each  other  with 
hungry  eyes,  and  each  man  wished  to 
thrust  forth  his  neighbor  and  possess  all 
to  himself.  And  then  we  ceased  to 
take  pleasure  in  it,  notwithstanding  that 
it  was  beautiful ;  and  there  were  some 
who  would  have  beaten  down  the  walls 
and  built  them  anew — and  some  would 
have  torn  up  the  silver  and  gold,  and 
tossed  out  the  fair  statues  and  the 
adornments  in  scorn  and  rage  to  the 
meaner  multitudes  below.  And  we, 
who  were  the  workers,  began  to  contend 
one  against  another  to  satisfy  the  gnaw* 
ings  of  the  rage  that  was  in  our  hearts. 
For  we  had  deceived  ourselves,  think¬ 
ing  once  more  that  all  would  be  well  : 
while  all  the  time  nothing  was  changed, 
and  we  were  but  as  the  miserable  ones 
that  rushed  from  place  to  place.'* 
Though  all  this  wretchedness  was 
over  and  past,  it  was  so  terrible  to  think 
of  that  he  paused  and  was  silent  a  while. 
And  the  little  pilgrim  put  her  hand  upon 
his  arm  in  her  great  pity  to  soothe  him, 
and  almost  forgot  that  there  was  another 
traveller  not  yet  delivered  upon  the 
way.  But  suddenly  at  that  moment 
there  came  up  through  the  depths  the 
sound  of  a  fall,  as  if  the  rocks  had 
crashed  from  a  hundred  peaks,  yet  all 
muffled  by  the  great  distance,  and  echo¬ 
ing  all  around  in  faint  echoes,  and  rum¬ 
blings  as  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
And  mingled  with  them  were  far-off 
cries,  so  faint  and  distant  that  human 
ears  could  not  have  heard  them,  like  the 
cries  of  lost  children,  or  creatures  wa¬ 
vering  and  straying  in  the  midst  of  the 
boundless  night.  This  time  she  who 
was  watching  upon  the  edge  of  the 
gloom  would  have  flung  herself  forward 
altogether  into  it,  had  not  her  companion 
again  restrained  her.  “  One  has  stum¬ 
bled  upon  the  mountains  ;  but  listen, 
listen,  little  sister,  for  the  voices  are 
many,"  he  said, — "  it  is  not  one  who 
comes,  but  many  ;  and  though  he  falls, 
he  will  rise  again." 

And  once  more  he  shouted  aloud, 
bending  down  against  the  rocks,  so  that 
they  caught  his  voice — and  the  sweet  air 
from  the  skies  came  behind  him  in  a 


great  gust  like  a  summer  storm,  and 
carried  it  into  all  the  echoing  hollows  of 
the  hills.  And  the  little  pilgrim  knew 
that  he  shouted  to  all  who  came  to  take 
courage  and  not  to  fear.  And  this  time 
there  rose  upward  many  faint  an^  waver¬ 
ing  sounds  that  did  not  stir  the  air,  but 
made  it  tingle  with  a  vibration  of  the 
great  distance  and  the  unknown  depths  ; 
and  then  again  all  was  still.  They  stood 
for  a  time  intent  upon  the  great  silence 
and  darkness  which  swept  up  all  sight 
and  sound,  and  then  the  little  pilgrim 
once  more  turned  her  eyes  toward  her 
companion,  and  he  began  again  his 
wonderful  tale. 

"  He  who  had  been  the  first  to  found 
the  city,  and  who  was  the  most  wise  of 
any,  though  the  rage  was  in  him  like  all 
the  rest,  and  the  disappointment  and 
the  anguish,  yet  would  not  yield.  And 
he  called  upon  us  for  another  trial,  to 
make  a  picture  which  should  be  the 
greatest  that  ever  was  painted.  And 
each  one  of  us,  small  or  great,  who  had 
been  of  that  art  in  the  dear  life,  took 
share  in  the  rivalry  and  the  emulation, 
so  that  on  every  side  there  was  a  fury 
and  a  rush,  each  man  with  his  band  of 
supporters  about  him  struggling  and 
swearing  that  his  was  the  best.  Not 
that  they  loved  the  work  or  the  beauty 
of  the  work,  but  to  keep  down  the  gnaw¬ 
ing  in  their  hearts,  and  to  have  some¬ 
thing  for  which  they  could  still  fight  and 
storm,  and  for  a  little  forget. 

"  1  was  one  who  had  been  among  the 
highest."  He  spoke  not  with  pride, 
but  in  a  low  and  deep  voice  which  went 
to  the  heart  of  the  listener,  and  brought 
the  tears  to  her  eyes.  It  was  not  like 
that  of  the  painter  in  the  heavenly  city, 
who  rejoiced  and  was  glad  in  his  work, 
though  he  was  but  as  a  humble  work¬ 
man,  serving  those  who  were  more  great. 
But  this  man  had  the  sorrow  of  great¬ 
ness  in  him,  and  the  wonder  of  those 
who  can  do  much,  to  find  how  little  they 
can  do.  “  My  veins,"  he  said.  “  were 
filled  with  Are,  and  my  heart  with  the 
rage  of  a  great  desire  to  be  first,  as  I  had 
been  first  in  the  days  of  the  gentle  life. 
And  1  made  my  plan  to  be  greater  than 
all  the  rest,  to  paint  a  vast  picture  like 
the  world,  filled  with  all  the  glories  of 
life.  In  a  moment  I  had  conceived 
what  I  should  do,  for  my  strength  was 
as  that  of  a  hundred  men  :  and  none  of 
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us  could  rest  or  breathe  till  it  was  ac¬ 
complished,  but  dung  ourselves  upon  this 
new  thing  as  upon  water  in  the  desert. 
Oh,  my  little  sister,  how  can  I  tell  you 
— what  words  can  show  forth  this  won¬ 
derful  thing  ?  I  stood  before  my  great 
canvas  with  all  those  who  were  of  my 
faction  pressing  upon  me.  noting  every 
touch  I  made,  shouting,  and  saying, 

‘  He  will  win  !  he  will  win  !  ’  When 
lo  !  there  came  a  mystery  and  a  wonder 
into  that  place.  I  had  arranged  men 
and  women  before  me  according  to  all 
the  devices  of  art,  to  serve  as  my  mod¬ 
els  that  nature  might  be  in  my  picture, 
and  life  :  but  when  I  looked  I  saw  them 
not,  for  between  them  and  me  had  come 
a  Face.” 

The  eyes  of  the  little  pilgrim  dropped 
with  tears.  She  held  out  her  hands  tow¬ 
ard  him  with  a  sympathy  which  no 
words  could  say. 

”  Often  had  I  painted  that  face  in  the 
other  life, — sometimes  with  awe  and 
love,  sometimes  with  scorn  :  for  hire 
and  for  bread,  and  for  pride  and  for 
fame.  It  is  pale  with  suffering,  yet 
smiles  ;  the  eyes  have  tears  in  them,  yet 
light  below,  and  all  that  is  there  is  full 
of  tenderness  and  of  love.  There  is  a 
crown  upon  the  brow,  but  it  is  made  of 
thorns.  It  came  before  me  suddenly, 
while  I  stood  there,  with  the  men  shout¬ 
ing  close  to.-my  ear  urging  me  on,  and 
fierce  fury  in  my  Jieart,  and  the  rage  to 
be  first,  and  Vo  forget.  Where  my  mod¬ 
els  were,  the^^  it  came.  I  could  not  see 
them,  nor  my  groups  that  1  had  plan¬ 
ned,  nor  anything  but  that  Face.  1 
called  out  to  my  men,  ‘  Who  has  done 
this  ?  ’  but  they  heard  me  not,  nor  un¬ 
derstood  me,  for  to  them  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  there  save  the  figures  1  had  set — a 
living  picture  all  ready  for  the  painter’s 
hand. 

“  1  could  not  bear  it,  the  sight  of  that 
face.  I  flung  my  tools  away.  I  cov* 
ered  my  eyes  with  my  hands.  But  those 
who  were  about  me  pressed  on  me  and 
threatened.  They  pulled  my  hands 
from  my  eyes.  ‘  Coward  ! '  they  cried, 
and  ‘  Traitor,  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch. 
Now  will  the  other  side  win  and  we  be 
shamed.  Rather  tear  him  limb  from 
limb,  fling  him  from  the  walls  ! '  The 
crowd  came  round  me  like  an  angry  sea  ; 
they  forced  my  pencils  back  into  my 
hands.  *  Woik,’  they  cried,  *  or  we  will 


tear  you  limb  from  limb  For  though 
they  were  upon  my  side,  it  was  for 
rivalry,  and  not  out  of  any  love  for  me.” 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  for  his  heart 
was  yet  full  of  the  remembrance,  and  of 
joy  that  it  was  past. 

“  I  looked  again,”  he  said,  ”  and  still 
it  was  there.  Oh,  face  divine — the  eyes 
all  wet  with  pity,  the  lips  all  quivering 
with  love  !  And  neither  pity  nor  love 
belonged  to  that  place,  nor  any  succor, 
nor  the  touch  of  a  brother,  nor  the  voice 
of  a  friend.  ‘  Paint,'  they  cried.  ‘  or 
we  will  tear  you  limb  from  limb  ! ' — and 
fire  came  into  my  heart.  I  pushed  them 
from  me  on  every  side  with  the  strength 
of  a  giant.  And  then  I  flung  it  on  the 
canvas,  crying  I  know  not  what — not  to 
them  but  to  Him.  Shrink  not  from  me, 
little  sister,  for  I  blasphemed.  I  called 
him  Impostor,  Deceiver,  Galilean  ;  and 
still  with  all  my  might,  with  all  the  fury 
of  my  soul,  I  set  Him  there  for  every 
man  to  see,  not  knowing  what  I  did. 
Everything  faded  from  me  but  that  face 
— I  saw  it  alone.  The  crowd  came 
round  me  with  shouts  and  threats  to 
drag  me  away,  but  I  took  no  heed  ;  they 
were  silenced,  and  fled  and  left  me 
alone,  but  I  knew  nothing  ;  nor  when 
they  came  back  with  others  and  seized 
me,  and  flung  me  forth  from  the  gates, 
was  I  aware  what  I  had  done.  They 
cast  me  out  and  left  me  upon  the  wild 
without  a  shelter,  without  a  companion, 
storming  and  raving  at  them  as  they 
did  at  me.  They  dashed  the  great 
gates  behind  me  with  a  clang,  and  shut 
me  out.  And  I  turned  and  defied 
them,  and  cursed  them  as  they  cursed 
me,  not  knowing  what  I  had  done.” 

”  Oh,  brother  !”  murmured  the  little 
pilgrim,  kneeling,  as  if  she  had  accom¬ 
panied  him  all  the  way  with  her  pray¬ 
ers,  but  could  not  now  say  more. 

“Then  I  saw  again,”  he  went  on, 
not  hearing  her  in  the  great  force  of 
that  passion  and  wonder  which  was  still 
in  his  mind — ”  that  vision  in  the  air. 
Wherever  I  turned,  it  was  there, —His 
eyes  wet  with  pity.  His  countenance 
shining  with  love.  Whence  came  He  ? 
What  did  He  in  that  place,  where  love 
is  not,  where  pity  comes  not  ?” 

*’  Friend,”  she  cried,  ”  to  seek  you 
there  !*' 

Her  companion  bowed  his  head  in 
deep  humbleness  and  joy.  And  again 
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he  lifted  his  great  voice  and  intoned  his 
song  of  praise.  The  little  pilgrim  un¬ 
derstood  it,  but  by  fragments — a  line 
that  was  more  simple  that  came  here 
and  there.  And  it  praised  the  Lord 
that  where  the  face  of  the  Father  was 
hidden,  and  where  love  was  not,  nor 
compassion,  nor  brother  had  pity  on 
brother,  nor  friend  knew  the  face  of 
friend,  and  all  succor  was  stayed,  and 
every  help  forbidden — yet  still  in  the 
depths  of  the  darkness  and  in  the  heart 
of  the  silence.  He  who  could  not  forget 
nor  forsake  was  there.  The  voice  of 
the  singer  was  like  that  of  one  of  the 
great  angels,  and  many  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  blessed  country  began  to 
appear,  gathering  in  crowds  to  hear  this 
great  music,  as  the  little  sister  thought  ; 
and  she  herself  listened  with  all  her 
heart,  wondering  and  seeing  on  the 
faces  of  those  dear  friends  whom  she 
did  not  know  an  expectation  and  a  hope 
which  were  strange  to  her,  though  she 
could  always  understand  their  love  and 
their  joy. 

But  in  the  middle  of  this  great  song 
there  came  another  sound  to  her  ear — a 
sound  which  pierced  through  the  music 
like  lightning  through  the  sky,  though 
it  was  but  the  cry  of  one  distraught  and 
fainting, — a  cry  out  of  the  depths  not 
even  seeking  help,  a  cry  of  distress  too 
terrible  to  be  borne.  Though  it  was 
scarcely  louder  than  a  sigh,  she  heard 
it  through  all  the  music,  and  turned  and 
flew  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  whence 
it  came.  And  immediately  the  dark¬ 
ness  seemed  to  move  as  with  a  pulse,  in 
a  great  throb,  and  something  came 
through  the  wind  with  a  rush,  as  if  part 
of  the  mountain  had  fallen — and  lo  !  at 
her  feet  lay  one  who  had  flung  himself 
forward,  his  arms  stretched  out,  his 
face  to  the  ground,  as  if  he  had  seized 
and  grasped  in  an  agony  the  very  soil. 
He  lay  there,  half  in  the  light  and  half 
in  the  shadow,  gripping  the  rocks  with 
his  hands,  burrowing  into  the  cool  herb¬ 
age  above  and  the  mountain  flowers  ; 
clinging,  catching  hold,  despairing,  yet 
seizing  everything  he  could  grasp — the 
tender  grass,  the  rolling  stones.  The 
little  pilgrim  flung  herself  down  upon 
her  knees  by  his  side,  and  grasped  hts 
arm  to  help,  and  cried  aloud  for  aid  ; 
and  the  song  of  the  singer  ceased,  and 
there  was  silence  for  a  moment,  so  that 
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the  breath  of  the  fugitive  could  be  heard 
panting,  and  his  strong  struggle  to  drag 
himself  altogether  out  of  that  abyss  of 
darkness  below.  She  thought  of  noth¬ 
ing,  nor  heard  nor  saw  anything,  but 
the  strain  of  that  last  effort  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  shake  the  very  mountains  ;  until 
suddenly  there  seemed  to  rise  all  around 
the  hum  and  murmur  as  of  a  great  mul¬ 
titude,  and  looking  up,  she  saw  every 
little  hill  and  hollow,  and  the  glorious 
plain  beyond  as  far  as  eye  could  see, 
crowded  with  countless  throngs  ;  and 
on  the  high  peaks  above,  in  the  full 
shining  of  the  sun,  came  bands  of 
angels,  and  of  those  great  beings  who 
are  more  mighty  than  men.  And  the 
eyes  of  all  were  flxedupon  the  man  who 
lay  as  one  dead  upon  the  ground,  and 
from  the  lips  of  all  came  a  low  murmur 
of  rapture  and  delight,  that  spread  like 
the  hum  of  the  bees,  like  the  cooing  of 
the  doves,  like  the  voice  of  a  mother 
over  her  child  ;  and  the  same  soundi 
came  to  her  own  lips  unawares,  and  she 
murmured  “  welcome’’  and  “  brother” 
and  ”  friend,”  not  knowing  what  she 
said  ;  and  looking  to  the  others,  whis¬ 
pered,  “  Hush  !  for  he  is  weak  ” — and 
all  of  them  answered  with  tears,  with 
”  hush,”  and  ‘‘  welcome,”  and 
“  friend,”  and  ”  brother,”  and  ”  be¬ 
loved.”  and  stood  about  smiling  and 
weeping  for  joy.  And  presently  there 
came  softly  into  the  blessed  ai.~  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  great  silver  b*Ms,  which 
sound  only  for  victory  and  great  happi¬ 
ness  and  gain.  And  there  was  joy  in 
heaven, — and  every  world  was  stirred. 
And  throughout  the  Armament,  and 
among  all  the  lords  and  princes  of  life, 
it  was  known  that  the  impossible  had 
become  true,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord 
had  proved  enough,  and  love  had  con¬ 
quered  even  despair. 

”  Hush  !”  she  said,  “  for  he  is 
weak.”  And  because  it  was  her  blessed 
service  to  receive  those  who  had  newly 
arrived  in  that  heavenly  country,  and 
to  soothe  and  help  them  so  that  like 
new-born  children  they  should  be  able 
to  endure  and  understand  the  joy,  she 
knelt  by  him  on  the  ground  and  tried  to 
rouse  him,  though  with  trembling,  for 
never  before  had  she  stood  by  one  who 
was  newly  come  out  of  the  land  of  de¬ 
spair.  ”  Let  the  sun  come  upon  him,” 
she  said  ;  ”  let  him  feel  the  brightness 
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of  the  light,” — and  with  her  soft  hands 
she  drew  him  out  of  the  shade  of  the 
twilight  to  where  the  brightness  of  the 
day  fell  like  a  smile  upon  the  flowers. 
And  then  at  last  he  stirred,  and  turned 
round  and  opened  his  eyes,  for  the 
genial  warmth  had  reached  him.  But 
his  eyes  were  heavy  and  dazzled  with 
the  light,  and  he  looked  round  him  as 
if  confused  from  beneath  his  heavy 
eyelids.  ”  And  where  am  I  ?*'  he  said  : 
”  and  who  are  you  ?”  ”  Oh,  brother  !” 
said  the  little  pilgrim,  and  told  him  in 
his  ear  the  name  of  that  heavenly  place, 
and  many  comforting  and  joyful  things. 
But  he  understood  her  not,  and  still 
gazed  about  him  with  dazzled  eyes,  for 
his  face  was  still  toward  the  darkness, 
and  fear  was  upon  him  lest  this  place 
should  prove  no  more  than  a  delusion, 
and  the  darkness  return,  and  the  anguish 
and  pain. 

Then  he  who  had  been  her  guide,  and 
told  her  his  tale,  came  forward  and 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  new-comer. 
And  ‘‘  Brother,”  he  said,  “  look  upon 
me,  for  you  know  me,  and  know  from 
whence  I  come.” 

The  stranger  looked  dimly  with  his 
heavy  eyes.  And  he  replied,  ”  It  is  as 
a  dream  that  I  know  you,  and  know 
from  whence  you  came.  And  the  dream 
is  sweet  to  lie  here,  and  think  that  I  am 
at  peace.  Deceive  me  not — oh  !  de¬ 
ceive  me  not,  with  visions  that  are  sweet 
—but  let  me  go  upon  my  way  and  find 
the  end  :  if  there  is  any  end,  or  if  any 
good  can  be.” 

“  What  shall  we  do,"  cried  the  little 
pilgrim,  ”  to  persuade  him  that  he  has 
arrived  and  is  safe,  and  dreams  no 
more  ?" 

And  they  stood  round  him  wonder¬ 
ing,  and  troubled  to  find  how  little  they 
could  do  for  him,  and  that  the  light 
entered  so  slowly  into  his  soul.  And 
he  lay  on  the  bank  like  one  left  for 
death,  so  weary  and  so  worn  with  all 
the  horrois  of  the  way  that  his  heart 
was  faint  within  him,  and  peace  itself 
seemed  to  him  but  an  illusion.  He  lay 
silent  while  they  watched  and  waited, 
then  turned  himself  upon  the  grass, 
which  was  as  soft  to  the  weary  wayfarer 
as  angels’  wings  ;  and  then  the  sunshine 
caught  his  eye,  as  if  he  had  been  a  new¬ 
born  babe  awakened  to  the  light.  He 
put  out  his  hand  to  it,  and  touched  the 


ground  that  was  golden  with  those  heav¬ 
enly  rays,  and  gathered  himself  up  till 
he  felt  it  upon  his 'face,  and  opened 
wide  his  dazzled  eyes,  then  shaded  them 
with  trembling  hands,  and  said  to  him¬ 
self,  ”  It  is  the  sun,  it  is  the  sun.”  But 
still  he  did  not  dare  to  believe  that  the 
danger  and  the  toil  were  over,  nor  could 
he  listen,  nor  understand  what  the 
brethren  said.  While  they  all  stood 
around  and  watched  and  waited,  won¬ 
dering  each  how  the  new-comer  should 
be  satisfied,  there  suddenly  arose  a  sound 
with  which  they  were  all  acquainted — 
the  sound  of  One  approaching.  The 
faces  of  the  blessed  were  all  around  like 
the  stars  in  the  sky — multitudes  whom 
none  could  count  or  reckon  ;  but  He 
who  came  was  seen  of  none,  save  him 
to  whom  He  came.  The  weary  man 
rose  up  with  a  great  cry,  then  fell  again 
upon  his  knees,  and  flung  his  arms  wide 
in  the  wonder  and  the  joy.  And 
”  Lord,”  he  cried,  ”  was  it  Thou  ? 
Lord,  it  was  Thou  !  Thine  was  the 
face.  And  Thou  hast  brought  me 
here  !” 

The  watchers  knew  not  what  the 
other  voice  said,  for  what  is  said  to  each 
new  comer  is  the  secret  of  the  Lord. 
But  when  they  looked  again  the  man 
stood  upright  upon  his  feet,  and  his  face 
was  full  of  light  ;  and  though  he  trem¬ 
bled  with  weakness  and  with  weariness, 
and  with  exceeding  joy,  yet  the  confu¬ 
sion  and  the  fear  were  gone  from  him. 
And  he  had  no  longer  any  suspicion 
of  them,  as  if  they  might  betiay  him, 
but  held  out  his  trembling  hands  and 
cried,  ”  Friends  :  you  are  friends  ? 
And  you  spoke  to  me  and  called  me 
brother  ?  And  am  I  here  ?  And  am 
I  here  ?”  For  to  name  the  name  of 
that  blessed  country  was  not  needful 
any  longer,  now  that  he  had  seen  the 
Lord. 

Then  a  great  band  and  guard  of 
honor,  of  angels  and  principalities  and 
powers,  surrounded  him,  and  led  him 
away  to  the  holy  city,  and  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Father,  who  had  permitted 
and  had  not  forbidden  what  the  Lord 
had  done.  And  all  the  companies  of 
the  blessed  followed  after  with  wonder 
and  gladness  and  triumph,  because  the 
great  love  of  the  Lord  had  drawn  out  of 
the  darkness  even  those  who  were  be¬ 
yond  hope. 
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The  little  pilgrim  saw  them  depart 
from  her  with  love  and  joy,  and  sat 
down  upon  the  rocky  edge  and  sang  her 
own  song  of  peace  ;  for  her  fear  was 
gone,  and  she  was  ready  to  do  her  ser¬ 
vice  there  upon  the  verge  of  the  preci¬ 
pice  as  among  the  flowers  and  the  sun¬ 
shine,  where  her  own  place  was.  “  From 
the  depths,”  she  said,  ”  they  come, 
they  come  !— from  the  land  of  darkness, 
where  no  love  is.  For  Thy  love,  O 
Lord,  is  more  than  the  darkness  and 
the  depths.  And  where  hope  is  not, 
there  Thy  pity  goes.”  She  sat  and 
sang  to  herself  like  a  happy  child,  for 
her  heart  had  fathomed  the  awful  gloom 
which  baffles  angels  and  men,  and  she 
had  learned  that  though  hope  comes  to 
an  end  and  light  fails,  and  the  feet  of 
the  ambassadors  are  stayed  on  the 
mountains,  and  the  voice  of  the  plead¬ 
ers  is  silenced,  and  darkness  swallows 
up  the  world,  yet  Love  never  fails.  As 
she  sang,  the  pity  in  her  heart  grew  so 
strong,  and  her  desire  to  help  the  lost, 
that  she  rose  up  and  stepped  forth  into 
the  awful  gloom,  and,  had  it  been  per¬ 
mitted,  in  her  gentleness  and  weakness 
would  have  gone  forth  to  the  deeps  and 
had  no  fear. 

The  ground  gave  way  under  her  feet, 
so  dreadful  was  the  precipice ;  but 
though  her  heart  beat  with  the  horror  of 
it,  and  the  whirl  of  the  descent  and  the 
darkness  which  blinded  her  eyes,  yet 
had  she  no  hurt  ;  and  when  her  foot 
touched  the  rock,  and  that  sinking  sense 
of  emptiness  and  vacancy  ceased,  she 
looked  around  and  saw  the  path  by 
which  that  traveller  had  come.  For 
when  the  eyes  are  used  to  the  darkness, 
the  horror  of  the  gloom  was  no  longer 
like  a  solid  thing,  but  moved  into  shades 
of  darker  and  less  dark,  so  that  she  saw 
where  the  rocks  stood,  and  how  they 
sank  with  edges  that  cut  like  swords, 
down  and  ever  down  into  the  abysses, 
— and  how  here  a  deep  ravine  was  rent 
between  them,  and  there  were  banks 
and  scaurs  as  though  some  one  had 
caught  the  jagged  points  with  wounded 
hand  or  foot  struggling  up  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  surface  toward  the  little  ray  of 
light,  like  a  tiny  star  which  shone  as  on 
immeasurable  heights  to  show  where  life 
was.  As  she  travelled  deeper  and 


deeper,  it  was  a  wonder  to  see  how  far 
that  little  ray  penetrated  down  and 
down,  through  gulfs  of  darkness,  blue 
and  cold  like  the  shimmer  of  a  diamond  ; 
and  even  when  it  could  be  seen  no 
more,  sent  yet  a  shadowy  refraction,  a 
line  of  something  less  black  than  the 
darkness,  a  lightning  amid  the  gloom,  a 
something  indefinable  which  was  hope. 
The  rocks  were  more  cruel  than  imagi¬ 
nation  could  conceive — sometimes  point¬ 
ed  and  sharp  like  knives,  sometimes 
smooth  and  upright  as  a  wall  with  no 
hold  for  the  climber,  sometimes  moving 
under  the  touch,  with  stones  that  rolled 
and  crushed  the  bleeding  feet ;  and 
though  the  solid  masses  were  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  lighter  darkness  of 
the  air,  yet  it  could  only  be  in  groping 
that  the  travellers  by  that  way  could 
find  where  any  foothold  was.  The  trav¬ 
eller  who  came  from  above,  and  who 
had  the  privilege  of  her  happiness,  sank 
down  as  if  borne  on  wings,  yet  needed 
all  her  courage  not  to  be  afraid  of  the 
awful  rocks  that  rose  all  above  and 
around  her,  perpendicular  in  the  gloom. 
And  the  great  blast  of  an  icy  wind  swept 
upward  like  something  flying  upon  great 
wings,  so  tremendous  was  the  force  of 
it,  whirling  from  the  depths  below, 
sucked  upward  by  the  very  warmth  of 
the  life  above,  so  that  the  little  pilgiim 
herself  caught  at  the  rocks  that  she 
might  not  be  swept  again  toward  the 
top,  or  dashed  against  the  stony  pin¬ 
nacles  that  stood  up  on  every  side.  She 
was  glad  when  she  found  a  little  plat¬ 
form  under  her  feet  for  a  moment  where 
she  could  rest,  and  also  because  she 
had  come,  not  from  curiosity  to  see  that 
gulf,  but  with  the  hope  and  desire  to 
meet  some  one  to  whom  she  could  be  of 
a  little  comfort  or  help  in  the  terrors  of 
the  way. 

While  she  stood  for  a  moment  to  get 
her  breath,  she  became  sensible  that 
some  living  thing  was  near,  and  putting 
out  her  hand  she  felt  that  there  was 
round  her  something  that  was  like  a 
bastion  upon  a  fortified  wall,  and  imme¬ 
diately  a  hand  touched  hers,  and  a  soft 
voice  said,  ”  Sister,  fear  not !  for  this 
is  the  watch-tower,  and  I  am  one  of 
those  who  keep  the  way.”  She  had 
started  and  trembled  indeed, — not  that 
she  feared,  but  because  the  delicate 
fabric  of  her  being  was  such  that  every 
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movement  of  the  wind,  and  even  those 
that  were  instinctive  and  belonged  to  the 
habits  of  another  life,  betrayed  them* 
selves  in  her.  And  “  Oh,”  she  said, 
‘‘  I  knew  not  that  there  were  any  watch- 
towers,  or  any  one  to  help,  but  came 
because  my  heart  called  me,  if  perhaps 
I  might  hold  out  my  hand  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  help  where  there  was  no 
light.” 

”  Come  and  stand  by  me,”  said  the 
watcher  ;  and  the  little  pilgrim  saw  that 
there  was  a  whiteness  near  to  her,  out 
of  which  slowly  shaped  the  face  of  a  fair 
and  tender  woman,  whom  she  knew 
not,  but  loved.  And  though  they  could 
scarcely  see  each  other,  yet  they  knew 
each  other  for  sisters,  and  kissed,  and 
took  comfort  together,  holding  each 
other’s  hands  in  the  midst  of  the  awful 
gloom.  And  the  little  pilgrim  ques¬ 
tioned  in  low  and  hushed  tones — ”  Is  it 
to  help  that  you  are  here  ?” 

“  To  help  when  that  may  be  ;  but 
rather  to  watch,  and  to  send  the  news 
and  make  it  known  that  one  is  coming 
— that  the  bells  of  joy  may  be  sounded, 
and  all  the  blessed  may  rejoice.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  little  pilgrim,  “tell 
me  your  name,  that  I  may  do  you 
honor  :  for  to  gain  such  high  promotion 
can  be  given  only  to  the  great  who  are 
made  perfect,  and  to  those  who  love 
most.” 

“  I  am  not  great,”  said  the  watcher  ; 
“  but  the  Lord  who  considers  all  has 
placed  me  here,  that  I  may  be  the  first 
to  see  when  one  comes  who  is  in  the 
dark  places  below.  And  also  because 
there  are  some  who  say  that  love  is  idol¬ 
atry,  and  that  the  Father  will  not  have 
us  long  for  our  own  ;  therefore  am  I 
permitted  to  wait  and  watch  and  think 
the  time  not  long  for  the  love  I  bear 
him.  For  he  is  mine  ;  and  when  he 
comes  I  will  ascend  with  him  to  the 
dear  country  of  the  light,  and  some 
other  who  loves  enough  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  in  my  place.” 

“I  am  not  worthy,”  said  the  little 
pilgrim.  “  It  is  a  great  promotion  ; 
but  oh,  that  we  might  be  permitted  to 
help,  to  put  out  a  hand,  or  to  clear  the 
way  !” 

“  Nay,  my  little  sister,”  said  the 
watcher,  “  but  Patience  must  have  its 
perfect  work  ;  and  for  those  who  are 
coming  help  is  secret.  They  must  not 


see  it  nor  know  it ;  for  the  land  of 
darkness  is  beyond  hope.  The  Father 
will  not  force  the  will  of  any  creature 
He  has  made,  for  He  respects  us  in  our 
nature,  which  is  His  image.  And  when 
a  man  will  not,  and  will  not  till  the  day 
is  over,  what  can  be  done  for  him  ?  He 
is  left  to  his  will,  and  is  permitted  to  do 
it,  as  it* seems  good  in  his  eyes.  A 
man’s  will  is  great,  for  it  is  the  gift  of 
God.  But  the  Lord,  who  cannot  rest 
while  one  is  miserable,  still  goes  secretly 
to  them,  for  His  heart  yearns  after  them. 
And  by  times  they  will  see  His  face,  or 
some  thought  of  old  will  seize  upon 
them.  And  some  will  say,  *  To  perish 
upon  the  daik  mountains  is  better  than 
to  live  here.’  And  I  have  seen,”  said 
the  watcher,  “  that  the  Lord  will  go 
with  them  all  the  way — but  secretly,  so 
that  they  cannot  see  Him.  And  though 
it  grieves  His  heart  not  to  help,  yet  will 
He  not  ;  for  they  have  become  the 
creatures  of  their  own  will,  and  by  that 
must  they  attain.”  She  put  out  her 
hand  to  the  new-comer,  and  drew  her  to 
the  side  of  the  rocky  wall,  so  that  they 
felt  the  sweep  of  the  wind  in  their  faces, 
but  were  not  driven  before  it.  “  And 
come,”  she  said,  “  for  two  of  us  to¬ 
gether  will  be  like  a  great  light  to  those 
who  are  in  the  darkness.  They  will  see 
us  like  a  lamp,  and  it  will  cheer  them 
though  they  know  not  why  we  are  here. 
Listen  !”  she  cried.  And  the  little  pil¬ 
grim,  holding  fast  the  hand  of  the 
watcher,  listened  and  looked  down  upon 
the  awful  way  ;  and  underneath  the 
sweep  of  the  icy  wind  was  a  small  sharp 
sound  as  of  a  stone  rolling  or  a  needle 
of  rock  that  broke  and  fell,  like  the 
sounds  that  are  in  a  wood  when  some 
creature  moves,  though  too  far  off  for 
footstep  to  sound.  “  Listen  !”  said  the 
watcher,  and  her  face  so  shone  with  joy 
that  the  little  pilgrim  saw  it  clearly,  like 
the  shining  of  the  morning  in  the  midst 
of  the  darkness.  “  He  comes  !” 

“  Oh,  sister !”  she  cried,  “  is  it  he — 
whom  you  love  above  all  the  rest  ? — is 
it  he  ?’  ’ 

The  watcher  smiled,  and  said,  “  If  it 
is  not  he,  yet  is  it  a  brother  ;  if  it  is  not 
he  now,  yet  his  time  will  come.  And 
in  every  one  who  passes,  I  hope  to  see 
his  face  ;  and  the  more  that  come,  the 
more  certain  it  is  that  he  will  come. 
And  the  time  seems  not  long  for  the 
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love  I  bear  him.  And  it  is  for  this  that 
the  Lord  has  so  considered  me.  Lis¬ 
ten  !  for  some  one  comes.” 

And  there  came  to  these  watchers  the 
strangest  sight ;  for  there  flew  past  them 
while  they  gazed  a  man,  who  seemed  to 
be  carried  upon  the  sweep  of  the  wind. 
In  the  midst  of  the  darkness  they  could 
see  the  faint  white  in  his  face,  with 
eyes  of  flame  and  lips  set  firm — whirled 
forward  upon  the  wind,  which  would 
have  dashed  him  against  the  rocks  ;  but 
as  he  whirled  past  he  caught  with  his 
hand  the  needles  of  the  opposite  peaks, 
and  was  swung  high  over  a  great  chasm, 
and  landed  upon  a  higher  height,  high 
over  their  heads.  And  for  a  moment 
they  could  hear,  like  a  pulsation  through 
the  depths,  the  hard  panting  of  his 
breath.  Then,  with  scarcely  a  moment 
for  rest,  they  heard  the  sound  of  his 
progress  onward,  as  if  he  did  battle  with 
the  mountain,  and  his  own  swiftness  car¬ 
ried  him  like  another  wind.  It  had 
taken  less  than  a  moment  to  sweep  him 
past,  quicker  than  the  flight  of  a  bird, 
as  sudden  as  a  lightning  flash.  The  lit¬ 
tle  pilgrim  followed  him  with  her  eager 
ears,  wondering  if  he  would  leap  thus 
into  the  country  of  light  and  take  heaven 
by  storm  ;  or  whether  he  would  fall 
upon  the  heavenly  hills,  and  lie  pros¬ 
trate  in  weariness  and  exhaustion,  like 
him  to  whom  she  had  ministered.  She 
followed  him  with  her  ears,  for  the 
sound  of  his  progress  was  with  crashing 
of  rocks  and  a  swift  movement  in  the 
air  :  but  she  was  called  back  by  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  of  the  watcher, 
who  did  not,  like  the  little  pilgrim,  fol¬ 
low  him  who  thus  rushed  through  space 
as  far  as  there  was  sound  or  sight  of 
him,  but  had  turned  again  to  the  lower 
side,  and  was  gazing  once  more,  and 
listening  for  the  little  noises  in  the  gulf 
below.  The  little  pilgrim  remembered 
her  friend’s  hope,  and  said  softly,  ”  It 
was  not  he  ?”  And  the  watcher  clasped 
her  hand  again,  and  answered,  “  It  was 
a  dear  brother.  I  have  sounded  the  sil¬ 
ver  bells  for  him,  and  soon  we  shall  hear 
them  answering  from  the  heights  above. 
And  another  time  it  will  be  he.”  And 
they  kissed  each  other,  because  they 
understood  each  the  other  in  her  heart. 

And  then  they  talked  together  of  the 
old  life  when  all  things  began,  and  of 
the  wonderful  things  they  had  learned 


concerning  the  love  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  how  all  the  world  was  held 
by  them,  and  penetrated  through  and 
through  by  threads  of  love,  so  that  it 
could  never  fail.  And  the  darkness 
seemed  light  round  them,  and  they  for¬ 
got  for  a  little  that  the  wind  was  not  as 
a  summer  breeze.  Then  once  more  the 
hand  of  the  watcher  pressed  that  of  her 
companion,  and  bade  her  hush  and  lis¬ 
ten.  And  they  sat  together  holding 
their  breath,  straining  their  ears.  Then 
heard  they  faint  sounds  which  were  very 
difierent  from  those  made  by  him  who 
had  been  driven  past  them  like  an  arrow 
from  a  bow, — first  as  of  something  fall¬ 
ing,  but  very  far  away,  and  a  faint 
sound  as  of  a  foot  which  slipped.  The 
listeners  did  not  say  a  word  to  each 
other  ;  they  sat  still  and  listened,  scarce¬ 
ly  drawing  their  breath.  The  darkness 
had  no  voice  ;  it  could  not  be  but  that 
some  traveller  was  there,  though  hidden 
deep,  deep  in  the  gloom,  only  betrayed 
by  the  sound.  There  was  a  long  pause, 
and  the  watcher  held  fast  the  little  pil¬ 
grim’s  hand,  and  betrayed  to  her  the 
longing  in  her  heart ;  for  though  she 
was  already  blessed  beyond  all  blessed¬ 
ness  known  on  earth,  yet  had  she  not 
forgotten  the  love  that  had  begun  on 
earth,  but  was  for  evermore.  She  mur¬ 
mured  to  herself,  and  said,  ”  If  it  is  not 
he,  yet  is  it  a  brother.  And  the  more 
that  come,  the  more  certain  it  is  that  he 
will  come.  Little  sister,  is  there  one 
for  whom  you  watch  ?” 

‘‘  There  is  no  one,”  the  pilgrim  said, 
—‘‘but  all.” 

‘‘  And  so  care  I  for  all,”  cried  the 
watcher  ;  and  she  drew  her  companion 
with  her  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  and 
they  sat  down  upon  it  low  among  the 
rocks  to  escape  the  rushing  of  the  wind, 
and  they  sang  together  a  soft  song, — 
‘‘ for  if  he  should  hear  us,”  she  said, 
‘‘  it  may  give  him  courage.  ”  And  there 
they  sat  and  sang  ;  and  the  white  of 
their  garments  and  of  their  heavenly 
faces  showed  like  a  light  in  the  deep 
gloom,  so  that  he  who  was  toiling  up¬ 
ward  might  see  that  speck  above  him, 
and  be  encouraged  to  continue  upon  his 
way. 

Sometimes  he  fell,  and  they  could 
hear  the  moan  he  made,  for  every  sound 
came  upward,  however  small  and  faint 
it  might  be  ;  and  sometimes  dragged 
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himself  along,  so  that  they  heard  his 
movement  up  some  shelf  of  rock.  And 
as  the  pilgrim  looked,  she  saw  other  and 
other  dim  whitenesses  along  the  ravines 
of  the  dark  mountains,  and  knew  that 
she  was  not  the  only  one,  but  that  many 
had  come  to  watch  and  look  for  the 
coming  of  those  who  had  been  lost. 

Time  was  as  nothing  to  these  heav¬ 
enly  watchers  :  but  they  knew  how  long 
and  tenible  were  the  moments  to  those 
upon  the  way.  Sometimes  there  would 
be  silence  like  the  silence  of  long  years  : 
and  fear  came  upon  them  that  the  way¬ 
farer  had  turned  back,  or  that  he  had 
fallen  and  lay  suffering  at  the  bottom  of 
some  gulf,  or  had  been  swept  by  the 
wind  upon  some  icy  peak  and  dashed 
against  the  rocks.  Then  anon,  while 
they  listened  and  held  their  breath,  a 
little  sound  would  strike  again  into  the 
silence,  bringing  back  hope.  And  again 
and  again  all  would  be  still.  The  little 
pilgrim  held  her  companion’s  hand,  and 
the  thought  went  through  her  mind  that 
were  she  watching  for  one  whom  she 
loved  above  the  test,  her  heart  would 
fail.  But  the  watcher  answered  her  as 
if  she  had  spoken,  and  said,  **  Oh  no, 
oh  no  :  for  if  it  is  not  he,  it  is  a  brother  : 
and  the  Lord  give  them  joy  !”  But 
they  sang  no  more,  their  hearts  being 
faint  with  suspense  and  with  eagerness 
to  hear  every  sound. 

Then  in  the  great  chill  of  the  silence, 
suddenly,  and  not  far  off,  came  the 
sound  of  one  who  spoke.  He  murmured 
to  himself,  and  said,  “  Who  can  con¬ 
tinue  on  this  terrible  way  ?  The  night 
is  black  like  hell,  and  there  comes  no 
morning.  It  was  better  in  the  land  of 
darkness,  for  still  we  could  see  the  face 
of  man,  though  not  God.”  And  the 
muffled  voice  trembled  at  that  word  and 
was  still  suddenly,  as  though  it  had  been 
a  flame,  and  the  wind  had  blown  it  out. 
And  for  a  moment  there  was  silence, 
until  suddenly  it  broke  forth  once 
more — 

”  What  is  this  that  has  come  to  me 
that  I  can  say  the  name  of  God  ?  It 
tortures  no  longer,  it  is  as  balm.  But 
He  is  far  oGf,  and  hears  nothing.  He 
called  us  and  we  answered  not.  Now 
it  is  we  who  call  and  He  will  not  hear. 
I  will  lie  down  and  die.  It  cannot  be 
that  a  man  must  live  and  live  forever, 
in  pain  and  anguish.  Here  will  I  lie. 


and  it  will  end.  Oh  Thou  whose  face 
I  have  seen  in  the  night,  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  man  to  die  !” 

The  watcher  loosed  herself  from  her 
companion’s  clasp,  and  stood  upright 
upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  clasping  her 
hands  together  and  saying  low,  as  to 
herself.  Father,  Father !  as  one  who 
cannot  refrain  from  that  appeal,  but 
who  knows  the  Father  loves  best,  and 
that  to  intercede  is  vain.  And  longing 
was  in  her  face  and  joy.  For  it  was 
he  ;  and  she  knew  that  he  could  not 
now  fail,  but  would  reach  to  the  celestial 
country  and  to  the  shining  of  the  sun  : 
yet  that  it  was  not  hers  to  help  him,  nor 
any  man’s,  nor  angel’s.  But  the  little 
pilgrim  was  ignorant,  not  having  been 
taught.  And  she  committed  herself  to 
those  depths,  though  she  feared  them, 
and  though  she  knew  not  what  she 
could  do.  And  once  more  the  dense 
air  closed  over  her,  and  the  vacancy 
swallowed  her  up,  and  when  she  reached 
the  rocks  below,  there  lay  something  at 
her  feet  which  she  felt  to  be  a  man  ;  but 
she  could  not  see  him  nor  touch  him, 
and  when  she  tried  to  speak,  her  voice 
died  away  in  her  throat,  and  made  no 
sound.  Whether  it  was  the  wind  that 
caught  it,  and  swept  it  quite  away,  or 
that  the  well  of  that  depth  profound 
sucked  every  note  upward  :  or  whether 
because  it  was  not  permitted  that  either 
man  or  angel  should  come  out  of  their 
sphere,  or  help  be  given  which  was  for¬ 
bidden,  the  little  pilgrim  knew  not ;  for 
never  had  it  been  said  to  her  that  she 
should  stand  aside  where  need  was.  And 
surprise  which  was  stronger  than  the 
icy  wind,  and  for  a  moment  a  great  dis¬ 
may,  took  hold  upon  her,  for  she  under¬ 
stood  not  how  it  was  that  the  bond  of 
silence  should  bind  her,  and  that  she 
should  be  unable  to  put  forth  her  hand 
to  help  him  whom  she  heard  moaning 
and  murmuring,  but  could  not  see. 
And  scarcely  could  her  feet  keep  hold 
of  the  awful  rock,  or  her  form  resist  the 
upward  sweep  of  the  wind  ;  but  though 
he  saw  her  not  nor  she  him,  yet  could 
not  she  leave  him  in  his  weakness  and 
misery,  saying  to  herself  that  even  if  she 
could  do  nothing,  it  must  be  well  that  a 
little  love  should  be  near. 

Then  she  heard  him  speak  again, 
crouching  under  the  rock  at  her  feet, 
and  he  said  faintly  to  himself,  ”  That 
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was  no  dream.  In  the  land  of  darkness 
there  are  no  dreams,  nor  voices  that 
speak  within  us.  On  the  earth  they 
were  never  silent,  struggling  and  crying  ; 
but  there  was  all  silent,  silent  within. 
Therefore  it  was  no  dream.  It  was  One 
who  came  and  looked  me  in  the  face  : 
and  love  was  in  His  eyes.  I  have  not 
seen  love,  oh,  for  so  long.  But  it  was 
no  dream.  If  life  is  a  dream  I  know 
not,  but  love  I  know.  And  He  said  to 
me,  ‘Arise  and  go.’  But  to  whom 
must  I  go  ?  The  words  are  words  that 
once  I  knew,  and  the  face  I  knew.  But 
to  whom,  to  whom  ?” 

The  little  pilgrim  cried  aloud,  so  that 
she  thought  the  rocks  must  be  rent  by 
the  vehemence  of  her  cry,  calling  like 
the  other.  Father,  Father,  Father  !  as 
if  her  heart  would  burst ;  and  it  was 
like  despair  to  think  that  she  made  no 
sound,  and  that  the  brother  could  not 
hear  her  who  lay  thus  fainting  at  her 
feet.  Yet  she  could  not  stop,  but  went 
on  crying  like  a  child  that  has  lost  its 
way  ;  for  to  whom  could  a  child  call 
but  to  her  father,  and  all  the  more  when 
she  cannot  understand  ?  And  she  called 
out  and  said  that  God  was  not  His 
name  save  to  strangers,  if  there  are  any 
strangers,  but  that  His  name  was  Father, 
and  it  was  to  Him  that  all  must  go. 
And  all  her  being  thrilled  like  a  bird 
with  its  song,  so  that  the  very  air  stirred, 
yet  no  voice  came.  And  she  lifted  up 
her  face  to  the  watcher  above,  and  be¬ 
held,  where  she  stood  holding  up  her 
hands,  a  little  whiteness  in  the  great 
dark.  But  though  these  two  were  call¬ 
ing  and  calling,  the  silence  was  dumb. 
And  neither  of  them  could  take  him  by 
the  hand  nor  lift  him  up,  nor  show  him, 
far,  far  above  the  little  diamond  of  the 
light,  but  were  constrained  to  stand  still 
and  watch,  seeing  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  are  beyond  hope. 

After  she  had  waited  a  long  time,  he 
stirred  again  in  the  dark,  and  murmured 
to  himself  once  more,  saying  low,  “  I 
have  slept  and  am  strong.  And  while  I 
was  sleeping  He  has  come  again  :  He 
has  looked  at  me  again.  And  some¬ 
where  I  will  find  Him.  I  will  arise  and 
go — I  will  arise  and  go — ” 

And  she  heard  him  move  at  her  feet, 
and  grope  over  the  rock  with  his  hands. 
But  it  was  smooth  as  snow  with  no  hold¬ 
ing,  and  slippery  as  ice.  And  the 


watcher  stood  above  and  the  pilgrim  be¬ 
low,  but  could  not  help  him.  He 
groped  and  groped,  and  murmured  to 
himself,  ever  saying,  “  I  will  arise  and 
go.”  And  their  hearts  were  wrung  that 
they  could  not  speak  to  him,  nor  touch 
him,  nor  help  him.  But  at  last  in  the 
dark  there  burst  forth  a  great  cry,  ”  Who 
said  it  ?”  and  then  a  sound  of  weeping, 
and  amid  the  weeping,  words.  ”  As 
when  I  was  a  child,  as  when  hope  was — 
I  will  arise  and  I  will  go — to  my  Father, 
to  my  Father  !  for  now  I  know.” 

The  little  pilgrim  sank  down  into  a 
crevice  of  the  rocks  in  the  weakness  of 
her  great  joy.  And  something  passed 
her,  mounting  up  and  up — and  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  her  that  he  had  touched  her 
shoulder  or  her  hand  unawares,  and  that 
the  dumb  cry  in  her  heart  had  reached 
him,  and  that  it  had  been  good  for  him 
that  a  little  love  stood  by.  though  only 
to  watch  and  to  weep.  And  she  listened 
and  heard  him  go  on  and  on  ;  and  she 
herself  ascended  higher  to  the  watch- 
tower.  And  the  watcher  was  gone  who 
had  waited  there  for  her  beloved,  for 
she  had  gone  with  him,  as  the  Lord  had 
promised  her,  to  be  the  one  who  should 
lead  him  to  the  holy  city  and  to  see  the 
Father’s  face.  And  it  was  given  to  the 
little  pilgrim  to  sound  the  silver  bells 
and  to  warn  all  the  bands  of  the  blessed, 
and  the  great  angels  and  lords  of  the 
whole  world,  that  from  out  the  land  of 
darkness  and  from  the  regions  beyond 
hope  another  had  come. 

She  remained  not  there  long,  because 
there  were  many  who  sought  that  place 
that  they  might  be  the  first  to  see  if  one 
beloved  was  among  the  travellers  by 
that  terrible  way,  and  to  welcome  the 
brother  or  sister  who  was  the  most  dear 
to  them  of  all  the  children  of  the  Father. 
But  it  was  thus  that  she  learned  the  last 
lesson  of  all  that  is  in  heaven  and  that 
is  in  earth,  and  in  the  heights  above 
and  in  the  depths  below,  which  the 
great  angels  desire  to  look  into,  and  all 
the  princes  and  powers.  And  it  is  this  : 
that  there  is  that  which  is  beyond  hope, 
yet  not  beyond  love.  And  that  hope 
may  fail  and  be  no  longer  possible,  but 
love  cannot  fail.  For  hope  is  of  men, 
but  love  is  the  Lord.  And  there  is  but 
one  thing  which  to  Him  is  not  possible, 
which  is  to  forget.  And  that  even  when 
the  Father  has  hidden  His  face  and  help 
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is  forbidden,  yet  there  goes  He  secretly 
and  cannot  forbear. 

But  if  there  were  any  deep  more  pro¬ 
found,  and  to  which  access  was  not, 
either  from  the  dark  mountains  or  by 
any  other  way,  the  pilgrim  was  not 


taught,  nor  ever  found  any  knowledge, 
either  among  the  angels  who  know  all 
things,  or  among  her  brothers  who  were 
the  children  of  xat^.—Blackwood' s  Mag¬ 
azine. 


THE  OLD  ROCKING  CHAIR. 

BY  JOHN  GERALD  BRENAN. 

**  My  grandmother  sat  in  the  old  rocking-chair 
(But  she  was  not  my  grandmother  then), 

And  her  pert  little  face  was  bewitchingly  fair 
As  she  laughed  a  defiance  to  men  ! 

Her  sun-bonnet  flutter'd  like  bird  on  its  string. 

Her  hair  wandered  free  on  the  breeze  ; 

And  gayly  I  ween  did  my  grandmother  sing 
Underneath  those  old  gnarl’d  apple  trees. 

**  My  grandfather  rode  through  the  white  orchard  gate. 

And  tethered  his  roan  to  a  tree  ; 

He’d  a  well-powder’ d  wig  on  his  silly  young  pate, 

And  high  tassel’d  boots,  to  his  knee  ! 

From  the  pink  apple  blossoms  that  over  him  hung, 

He  brush'd  off  the  dew  with  his  hat ; 

Till  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  rocking-chair  swung. 

And  my  merry  young  grandmother  sat. 

“  The  kingcup  and  daisy  bloomed  round  in  their  pride. 

And  bees  of  their  sweetness  did  sip  ; 

But  my  grandfather  blush'd  and  my  grandfather  sigh'd. 

As  he  flick’d  off  their  heads  with  his  whip  ; 

My  granny  she  hummed  her  a  cunning  old  song — 

*  Faint  heart  never  won  ladye  fair  !  ’ 

So  he  wooed  and  he  prayed,  and  before  very  long 
There  sat  two  in  that  old  rocking-chair  !” 

—  Temple  Bar. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  HANDICRAFT. 
BY  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 


For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  interest  shown  in  what  is 
called  in  our  modern  slang  Art  Work¬ 
manship,  and  quite  recently  there  has 
been  a  growing  feeling  that  this  art 
workmanship  to  be  of  any  value  must 
have  some  of  the  workman’s  individual¬ 
ity  imparted  to  it  beside  whatever  of  art 
it  may  have  got  from  the  design  of  the 
artist  who  has  planned,  but  not  executed 
the  work.  This  feeling  has  gone  so  far 
that  there  is  growing  up  a  fashion  for 


demanding  hand-made  goods  even  when 
they  are  not  ornamented  in  any  way,  as 
e.g.  woollen  and  linen  cloth  spun  by 
hand  and  woven  without  power,  hand- 
knitted  hosiery,  and  the  like.  Nay  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  regrets  for  the 
hand  labor  in  the  fields,  now  fast  disap¬ 
pearing  from  even  backward  districts  of 
civilized  countries.  The  scythe,  the 
sickle,  and  even  the  flail  are  lamented 
over,  and  many  are  looking  forward  with 
drooping  spirits  to  the  time  when  the 
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hand-plough  will  be  as  completely  ex¬ 
tinct  as  the  quern,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
steam-engine  will  take  the  place  of  the 
whistle  of  the  curly-headed  plough-boy 
through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  People  interested  (or  who 
suppose  that  they  are  interested)  in  the 
details  of  the  aits  of  life  feel  a  desire  to 
revert  to  methods  of  handicraft  for  pro¬ 
duction  in  general ;  and  it  may  there¬ 
fore  be  worth  considering  how  far  this 
is  a  mere  reactionary  sentiment  inca¬ 
pable  of  realization,  and  how  far  it  may 
foreshadow  a  real  coming  change  in  our 
habits  of  life  as  irresistible  as  the  former 
change  which  has  produced  the  system 
of  machine  production,  the  system 
against  which  revolt  is  now  attempted. 

In  this  paper,  I  propose  to  confine 
the  aforesaid  consideration  as  much  as 
I  can  to  the  effect  of  machinery  versus 
handicraft  upon  the  arts  ;  using  that 
latter  word  as  widely  as  possible,  so  as 
to  include  all  products  of  labor  which 
have  any  claims  to  be  considered  beauti¬ 
ful.  1  say  as  far  as  possible  ;  for  as  all 
roads  lead  to  Rome,  so  the  life,  habits, 
and  aspirations  of  all  groups  and  classes 
of  the  community  are  founded  on  the 
economical  conditions  under  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  live,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  exclude  social-political  questions 
from  the  consideration  of  aesthetics. 

Also,  although  I  must  avow  myself  a 
sharer  in  the  above-mentioned  reaction¬ 
ary  regrets,  I  must  at  the  outset  dis¬ 
claim  the  mere  aesthetic  point  of  view 
which  looks  upon  the  ploughman  and 
his  bullocks  and  his  plough,  the  reaper, 
his  work,  his  wife,  and  his  dinner,  as  so 
many  elements  which  compose  a  pretty 
tapestry  hanging,  fit  to  adorn  the  study 
of  a  contemplative  person  of  cultivation, 
but  which  it  is  not  worth  while  differen¬ 
tiating  from  each  other  except  in  so  far 
as  they  are  related  to  the  beauty  and  in¬ 
terest  of  the  picture.  On  the  contrary, 
what  I  wish  for  is  that  the  reaper  and 
his  wife  should  have  themselves  a  due 
share  in  all  the  fulness  of  life  ;  and  I 
can,  without  any  great  effort,  perceive 
the  justice  of  their  forcing  me  to  bear 
part  of  the  burden  of  its  deficiencies,  so 
that  we  may  together  be  forced  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  remedy  them,  and  have  no  very 
heavy  burden  to  carry  between  us. 

To  return  to  our  aesthetics  :  though  a 
certain  part  of  the  cultivated  classes  of 


to-day  regret  the  disappearance  of  hand¬ 
icraft  from  production,  they  are  quite 
vague  as  to  how  and  why  it  is  disappear¬ 
ing,  and  as  to  how  and  why  it  should  or 
may  reappear.  For  to  begin  with  the 
general  public  is  grossly  ignorant  of  all 
the  methods  and  processes  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  This  is  of  course  one  result  of 
the  machine-system  we  are  considering. 
Almost  all  goods  are  made  apart  from 
the  life  of  those  who  use  them  ;  we  are 
not  responsible  for  them,  our  will  has 
had  no  part  in  their  production,  except 
so  far  as  we  form  a  part  of  the  market 
on  which  they  can  be  forced  for  the 
profit  of  the  capitalist  whos^e  money  is 
employed  in  producing  them.  The 
market  assumes  that  certain  wares  are 
wanted  ;  it  produces  such  wares,  indeed, 
but  their  kind  and  quality  are  only 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  public  in  a 
very  rough  fashion,  because  the  public 
needs  are  subordinated  to  the  interest 
of  the  capitalist  masters  of  the  market, 
and  they  can  force  the  public  to  put  up 
with  the  less  desirable  article  if  they 
choose,  as  they  generally  do.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  in  this  direction  our  boasted 
individuality  is  a  sham  ;  and  persons 
who  wish  for  anything  that  deviates  ever 
so  little  from  the  beaten  path  have  either 
to  wear  away  their  lives  in  a  wearisome 
and  mostly  futile  contest  with  a  stupen¬ 
dous  organization  which  disregards  their 
wishes,  or  allow  those  wishes  to  be 
crushed  out  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  life. 

Let  us  take  a  few  trivial  but  undeni¬ 
able  examples.  You  want  a  hat,  say, 
like  you  wore  last  year  ;  you  go  to  the 
hatter's,  and  find  you  cannot  get  it 
there,  and  you  have  no  resource  but  in 
submission.  Money  by  itself  won’t  buy 
you  the  hat  you  want ;  it  will  cost  you 
three  months’  hard  labor  and  £20  to 
have  an  inch  added  to  the  brim  of  your 
wideawake  ;  for  you  will  have  to  get 
hold  of  a  small  capitalist  (of  whom  but 
few  are  left),  and  by  a  series  of  intrigues 
and  resolute  actions,  which  would  make 
material  for  a  three-volume  novel,  get 
him  to  allow  you  to  turn  one  of  his 
hands  into  a  handicraftsman  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  ;  and  a  very  poor  handicraftsman 
he  will  be,  when  all  is  said. 

Again,  I  carry  a  walking-stick,  and 
like  all  sensible  persons  like  it  to  have  a 
good  heavy  end  that  will  swing  out  well 
before  me.  A  year  or  two  ago  it  be- 
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came  the  fashion  to  pare  away  all  walk¬ 
ing-sticks  to  the  shape  of  attenuated  car¬ 
rots,  and  1  really  believe  I  shortened  my 
life  in  my  attempts  at  getting  a  reason¬ 
able  staff  of  the  kind  I  was  used  to,  so 
difficult  it  was. 

Again,  you  want  a  piece  of  furniture 
which  the  trade  (mark  the  word, 
“trade,”  not  “craft!”)  turn  out, 
blotched  over  with  idiotic  sham  orna¬ 
ment  ;  you  wish  to  dispense  with  this 
degradation,  and  propose  it  to  your  up¬ 
holsterer,  who  grudgingly  assents  to  it ; 
and  you  find  that  you  have  to  pay  the 
price  of  two  pieces  of  furniture  for  the 
privilege  of  indulging  your  whim  of  leav¬ 
ing  out  the  'trade  finish  (I  decline  to  call 
it  ornament)  on  the  one  you  have  got 
made  for  you.  And  this  is  because  it 
has  been  made  by  handicraft  instead  of 
machinery. 

For  most  people,  therefore,  there  is  a 
prohibitive  price  put  upon  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  the  knowledge  of  methods  and 
processes.  We  do  not  know  how  a  piece 
of  goods  is  made,  what  the  difficulties  are 
that  beset  its  manufacture,  what  it  ought 
to  look  like,  feel  like,  smell  like  ;  or 
what  it  ought  to  cost  apart  from  the 
profit  of  the  middleman.  We  have  lost 
the  art  of  marketing,  and  with  it  the 
due  sympathy  with  the  life  of  the  work¬ 
shop,  which  would,  if  it  existed,  be  such 
a  wholesome  check  on  the  humbug  of 
party  politics. 

It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
ignorance  of  the  methods  of  making 
wares,  that  even  those  who  are  in  revolt 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  excess  of  di¬ 
vision  of  labor  in  the  occupations  of 
life,  and  who  wish  to  recur  more  or  less 
to  handicraft,  should  also  be  ignorant 
of  what  that  life  of  handicraft  was  when 
all  wares  were  made  by  handicraft.  If 
their  revolt  is  to  carry  any  hope  with  it, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  know 
‘  something  of  this.  I  must  assume  that 
many  or  perhaps  most  of  my  readers  are 
not  acquainted  with  Socialist  literature, 
and  that  few  of  them  have  read  the  ad¬ 
mirable  account  of  the  different  epochs 
of  production  given  in  Karl  Marx's 
great  work  Capital.  I  must  ask  to  be 
excused,  therefore,  for  stating  very 
briefly  what  (chiefly  owing  to  Marx)  has 
become  a  commonplace  of  Socialism, 
but  is  not  generally  known  outside  it. 
There  have  been  three  great  epochs  of 


production  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  During  the  first  or  medi¬ 
aeval  period  all  production  was  individ¬ 
ualistic  in  method ;  for  though  the 
workmen  were  combined  into  great  as¬ 
sociations  for  protection  and  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  labor,  they  were  so  associated 
as  citizens  not  as  mere  workmen.  There 
was  little  or  no  division  of  labor,  and 
what  machinery  was  used  was  simply  of 
the  nature  of  a  multiplied  tool,  a  help 
to  the  workman's  hand  labor  and  not  a 
supplanter  of  it.  The  workman  worked 
for  himself  and  not  for  any  capitalistic 
employer,  and  he  was  accordingly  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  work  and  his  time  ;  this  was 
the  period  of  pure  handicraft. 

When  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  the  capitalist  employer 
and  “  free”  workman  began  to  appear, 
the  workmen  were  collected  into  work¬ 
shops,  the  old  tool-machines  were  im¬ 
proved,  and  at  last  a  new  invention,  the 
division  of  labor,  found  its  way  into  the 
workshops.  The  division  of  labor  went 
on  growing  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  was  perfected  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth,  when  the  unit  of  labor  became 
a  group  and  not  a  single  man  ;  or  in 
other  words  the  workman  became  a 
mere  part  of  a  machine  composed  some¬ 
times  wholly  of  human  beings,  and 
sometimes  of  human  beings  plus  labor- 
saving  machines,  which  toward  the  end 
of  this  period  were  being  copiously  in¬ 
vented  :  (the  fly-shuttle  may  be  taken 
for  an  example  of  these). 

The  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  saw  the  beginning  of  the  last  epoch 
of  production  that  the  world  has  known, 
that  of  the  automatic  machine  which 
supersedes  hand  labor,  and  turns  the 
workman  who  was  once  a  handicrafts¬ 
man  helped  by  tools,  and  next  a  part  of 
a  machine,  into  a  tender  of  machines. 
And  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  revolution 
in  this  direction  as  to  kind  is  complete, 
though  as  to  degree  (as  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  David  A.  Wells  last  year)  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  toward  the  displacement  of 
ever  more  and  more  “  muscular”  labor 
as  Mr.  Wells  calls  it. 

This  is  very  briefly  the  history  of  the 
evolution  of  industry  during  the  last  five 
hundred  years  ;  and  the  question  now 
comes,  are  we  justified  in  wishing  that 
handicraft  may  in  its  turn  supplant 
machinery  ?  Or  it  would  perhaps  be 
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better  to  put  the  question  in  another 
way ;  will  the  period  of  machinery 
evolve  itself  into  a  fresh  period  of  ma¬ 
chinery  more  independent  of  human 
labor  than  anything  we  can  conceive  of 
now,  or  will  it  develop  its  contradictory 
in  the  shape  of  a  new  and  improved 
period  of  production  by  handicraft?  The 
second  form  of  the  question  is  the  pref¬ 
erable  one  because  it  helps  us  to  give  a 
reasonable  answer  to  what  people  who 
have  any  interest  in  external  beauty  will 
certainly  ask  :  Is  the  change  from  handi¬ 
craft  to  machinery  good  or  bad  ?  and 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  to  my 
mind  that,  as  my  friend  Belfort  Bax  has 
put  it,  statically  it  is  bad,  dynamically  it 
is  good.  As  a  condition  of  life,  pro¬ 
duction  by  machinery  is  altogether  an 
evil  ;  as  an  instrument  for  forcing  on 
us  better  conditions  of  life  it  has  been, 
and  for  some  time  yet  will  be,  indispen- 
table. 

Having  thus  tried  to  clear  myself  of 
mere  reactionary  pessimism  let  me  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  why  statically  handicraft 
is  to  my  mind  desirable,  and  its  destruc¬ 
tion  a  degradation  of  life. 

Well,  first  I  shall  not  shrink  from  say¬ 
ing  bluntly  that  production  by  machinery 
necessarily  results  in  utilitarian  ugliness 
in  everything  which  the  labor  of  man 
deals  with,  and  that  this  is  a  serious  evil 
and  a  degradation  of  human  life.  So 
clearly  is  this  the  fact  that  though  few 
people  will  venture  to  deny  the  latter 
part  of  the  proposition,  yet  in  their 
hearts  the  greater  part  of  cultivated  civ¬ 
ilized  persons  do  not  regard  it  as  an  evil, 
because  their  degradation  has  already 
gone  so  far  that  they  cannot  in  what 
concerns  the  sense  of  seeing  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  beauty  and  ugliness  :  their 
languid  assent  to  the  desirableness  of 
beauty  is  with  them  only  a  convention, 
a  superstitious  survival  from  the  times 
when  beauty  was  a  necessity  to  all  men. 
The  first  part  of  the  proposition  (that 
machine  industry  produces  ugliness)  I 
cannot  argue  with  these  persons,  be¬ 
cause  they  neither  know,  nor  care  for, 
the  difference  between  beauty  and  ugli¬ 
ness  ;  and  with  those  who  understand 
what  beauty  means  I  need  not  argue  it, 
as  they  are  but  too  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  produce  of  all  modern  in¬ 
dustrialism  is  ugly,  and  that  whenever 
anything  which  is  old  disappears,  its 


place  is  taken  by  something  inferior  to 
it  in  beauty  ;  and  that  even  out  in  the 
very  fields  and  open  country.  The  art 
of  making  beautifully  all  kinds  of  ordi¬ 
nary  things,  carts,  gates,  fences,  boats, 
bowls,  and  so  forth,  let  alone  houses 
and  public  buildings,  unconsciously  and 
without  effort  has  gone  ;  when  anything 
has  to  be  renewed  among  these  simple 
things  the  only  question  asked  is  how 
little  it  can  be  done  for,  so  as  to  tide  us 
over  our  responsibility  and  shift  its 
mending  on  to  the  next  generation. 

It  may  be  said,  and  indeed  I  have 
heard  it  said,  that  since  there  is  some 
beauty  still  left  in  the  world  and  some 
people  who  admire  it,  there  is  a  certain 
gain  in  the  acknowledged  eclecticism  of 
the  present  day,  since  the  ugliness  which 
is  so  common  affords  a  contrast  whereby 
the  beauty,  which  is  so  rare,  may  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  This  I  suspect  to  be  only 
another  form  of  the  maxim  which  is  the 
sheet  anchor  of  the  laziest  and  most 
cowardly  group  of  our  cultivated  classes, 
that  it  is  good  for  the  many  to  suffer  for 
the  few  ;  but  if  any  one  puts  forward  in 
good  faith  the  fear  that  we  may  be  too 
happy  in  the  possession  of  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  enjoy  them,  I  must  answer  that  this 
seems  to  me  a  very  remote  terror.  Even 
when  the  tide  at  last  turns  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  sweeping  away  modern  squalor 
and  vulgarity,  we  shall  have,  I  doubt, 
many  generations  of  effort  in  perfecting 
the  transformation,  and  when  it  is  at 
last  complete,  there  will  be  first  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  our  success  to  exalt  us,  and 
next  the  history  of  the  long  wade 
through  the  putrid  sea  of  ugliness  which 
we  shall  have  at  last  escaped  from. 

But  furthermore,  the  proper  answer 
to  this  objection  lies  deeper  than  this. 
It  is  to  my  mind  that  very  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  production  of  beauty  for 
beauty’s  sake  which  we  want  to  avoid  ; 
it  is  just  what  is  apt  to  produce  affecta¬ 
tion  and  effeminacy  among  the  artists 
and  their  following.  In  the  great  times 
of  art  conscious  effort  was  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  great  works  for  the  glory  of  the 
City,  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  the 
exaltation  of  the  citizens,  the  quicken¬ 
ing  of  the  devotion  of  the  faithful ;  even 
in  the  higher  art,  the  record  of  history, 
the  instruction  of  men  alive  and  to  live 
hereafter,  was  the  aim  rather  than 
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beauty  ;  and  the  lesser  ait  was  uncon¬ 
scious  and  spontaneous,  and  did  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  rougher  busi¬ 
ness  of  life,  while  it  enabled  men  in 
general  to  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  nobler  forms  of  art. 

But  unconscious  as  these  producers 
of  ordinary  beauty  may  be,  they  will  not 
and  cannot  fail  to  receive  pleasure  from 
the  exercise  of  their  work  under  these 
conditions,  and  this  above  all  things  is 
that  which  influences  roe  most  in  iny 
hope  for  the  recovery  of  handicraft.  I 
have  said  it  often  enough,  but  I  must 
say  it  once  again,  since  it  is  so  much  a 
part  of  my  case  for  handicraft,  that  so 
long  as  man  allows  his  daily  work  to  be 
mere  unrelieved  drudgery  he  will  seek 
happiness  in  vain.  I  say  further  that 
the  worst  tyrants  of  the  days  of  violence 
were  but  feeble  tormentors  compared  to 
those  “Captains  of  Industry”  who  have 
taken  the  pleasure  of  work  away  from 
the  workmen. 

Furthermore  I  feel  absolutely  certain 
that  handicraft  joined  to  certain  other 
conditions,  of  which  more  presently, 
would  produce  the  beauty  and  the  pleas¬ 
ure  in  work  above  mentioned  ;  and  if 
that  be  so,  and  this  double  pleasure  of 
lovely  surroundings  and  happy  work 
could  take  the  place  of  the  double  tor¬ 
ment  of  squalid  surroundings  and 
wretched  drudgery,  have  we  not  good 
reason  for  wishing,  if  it  might  be,  that 
handicraft  should  once  more  step  into 
the  place  of  machine  production  ? 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  tremendous 
change  which  this  revolution  would 
mean.  The  maxim  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  a  well-to-do  roan  is.  Avoid  tak¬ 
ing  trouble  !  get  as  many  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  your  life  as  you  can  performed 
by  others  for  you.  Vicarious  life  is  the 
watchword  of  our  civilization,  and  we 
well-to-do  and  cultivated  people  live 
smoothly  enough  while  it  lasts.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  how  about  the  vicars, 
who  do  more  for  us  than  the  singing  of 
mass  for  our  behoof  for  a  scanty  sti¬ 
pend  ?  Will  they  go  on  with  it  forever  ? 
For  indeed  the  shuffling  off  of  respon¬ 
sibilities  from  one  to  the  other  has  to 
stop  at  last,  and  somebody  has  to  bear 
the  burden  in  the  end.  But  let  that 
pass,  since  I  am  not  writing  politics,  and 
let  us  consider  another  aspect  of  the 
matter.  What  wretched  lop-sided  crea¬ 


tures  we  are  being  made  by  the  excess  of 
the  division  of  labor  in  the  occupations 
of  life  !  What  on  earth  are  we  going  to 
do  with  our  time  when  we  have  brought 
the  art  of  vicarious  life  to  perfection, 
having  first  complicated  the  question  by 
the  ceaseless  creation  of  artificial  wants 
which  we  refuse  to  supply  for  ourselves  ? 
Are  all  of  us  (we  of  the  great  middle- 
class  I  mean)  going  to  turn  philosophers, 
poets,  essayists,  men  of  genius,  in  a 
word,  when  we  have  come  to  look  down 
on  the  ordinary  functions  of  life  with 
the  same  kind  of  contempt  wherewith 
persons  of  good  breeding  look  down 
upon  a  good  dinner  (eating  it  sedulously 
however)  ?  I  shudder  when  I  think  of 
how  we  shall  bore  each  other  when  we 
have  reached  that  perfection.  Nay,  I 
think  we  have  already  got  in  all  branches 
of  culture  rather  more  geniuses  than  we 
can  comfortably  bear,  and  that  we  lack, 
so  to  say,  audiences  rather  than  preach¬ 
ers. 

I  must  ask  pardon  of  my  readers  ; 
but  our  case  is  at  once  so  grievous  and 
so  absurd  that  one  can  scarcely  help 
laughing  out  of  bitterness  of  soul.  In 
the  very  midst  of  our  pessimism  we  are 
boastful  of  our  wisdom,  yet  we  are  help¬ 
less  in  the  face  of  the  necessities  we 
have  created,  and  which,  in  spite  of  our 
anxiety  about  art,  are  at  present  driving 
us  into  luxury  unredeemed  by  beauty 
on  the  one  hand,  and  squalor  unrelieved 
by  incident  or  romance  on  the  other, 
and  will  one  day  drive  us  into  mere 
ruin. 

Yes,  we  do  sorely  need  a  system  of 
production  which  will  give  us  beautiful 
surroundings  and  pleasant  occupation, 
and  which  will  tend  to  make  us  good 
human  animals,  able  to  do  something 
for  ourselves,  so  that  we  may  be  gener¬ 
ally  intelligent  instead  of  dividing  our¬ 
selves  into  dull  drudges  or  duller  pleas¬ 
ure-seekers  according  to  our  class,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  hapless  pessimistic  in¬ 
tellectual  personages,  and  pretenders  to 
that  dignity  on  the  other.  VVe  do  most 
certainly  need  happiness  in  our  daily 
work,  content  in  our  daily  rest  ;  and  all 
this  cannot  be  if  we  hand  over  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  details  of  our  daily 
life  to  machines  and  their  drivers.  We 
are  right  to  long  for  intelligent  handi¬ 
craft  to  come  back  to  the  world  which 
it  once  made  tolerable  amid  war  and 
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turmoil  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and 
which  it  should,  one  would  think,  make 
happy  now  we  have  grown  so  peaceful, 
so  considerate  of  each  other’s  temporal 
welfare. 

Then  comes  the  question.  How  can 
the  change  be  made  ?  And  here  at  once 
we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  that  the 
sickness  and  death  of  handicraft  is,  it 
seems,  a  natural  expression  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  age.  We  willed  the  end, 
and  therefore  the  means  also. 

Since  the  last  days  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  creation  of  an  intellectual  aris¬ 
tocracy  has  been,  so  to  say,  the  spiritual 
purpose  of  civilization  side  by  side  with 
its  material  purpose  of  supplanting  the 
aristocracy  of  s/a/us  by  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth.  Part  of  the  price  it  has  had 
to  pay  for  its  success  in  that  purpose 
(and  some  would  say  it  is  comparatively 
an  insignificant  part)  is  that  this  new 
aristocracy  of  intellect  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  forego  the  lively  interest  in  the 
beauty  and  romance  of  life,  which  was 
once  the  portion  of  every  artificer  at 
least,  if  not  of  every  workman,  and  to 
live  surrounded  by  an  ugly  vulgarity 
which  the  world  amid  all  its  changes 
has  not  known  till  modern  times.  It  is 
not  strange  that  until  recently  it  has  not 
been  conscious  of  this  degradation  ;  but 
it  may  seem  strange  to  many  that  it  has 
now  grown  partially  conscious  of  it.  It 
is  common  now  to  hear  people  say  of 
such  and  such  a  piece  of  country  or 
suburb,  ”  Ah  !  it  was  so  beautiful  a 
year  or  so  ago,  but  it  has  been  quite 
spoilt  by  the  building.”  Forty  years 
back  the  building  would  have  been  look¬ 
ed  on  as  “  a  vast  improvement now 
we  have  grown  conscious  of  the  hideous¬ 
ness  we  are  creating,  and — we  go  on 
creating  it.  We  see  the  price  we  have 
paid  for  our  aristocracy  of  intellect,  and 
even  that  aristocracy  itself  is  more  than 
half  regretful  of  the  bargain,  and  would 
be  glad  if  it  could  keep  the  gain  and  not 
pay  the  full  price  for  it. 

Hence  not  only  the  empty  grumbliog 
about  the  continuous  march  of  machin¬ 
ery  over  dying  handicraft,  but  also  vari¬ 
ous  elegant  little  schemes  for  trying  to 
withdraw  ourselves,  some  of  us,  from 
the  consequences  (in  this  direction)  of 
our  being  “  superior  persons  none  of 
which  can  have  more  than  a  temporary 
and  very  limited  success.  The  great 


wave  of  commercial  necessity  will  sweep 
away  all  these  well-meant  attempts  to 
stem  it,  and  think  little  of  what  it  has 
done,  or  whither  it  is  going. 

Yet  after  all  even  these  feeble  mani¬ 
festations  of  discontent  with  the  tyranny 
of  commerce  are  tokens  of  a  revolution¬ 
ary  epoch,  and  to  me  it  is  inconceivable 
that  machine  production  will  develop 
into  mere  infinity  of  machinery,  or  life 
wholly  lapse  into  a  disregard  of  life  as 
it  passes.  It  is  true  indeed  that  power¬ 
ful  as  the  “  cultivated”  middle-class  is, 
it  has  not  the  power  of  recreating  the 
beauty  and  romance  of  life  ;  but  that 
will  be  the  work  of  the  new  society 
which  the  blind  progress  of  commercial¬ 
ism  will  create  ;  nay,  is  creating.  The 
cultivated  middle-class  is  a  class  of 
slave-holders,  and  its  power  of  living 
according  to  its  choice  is  limited  by  the 
necessity  of  finding  constant  livelihood 
and  employment  for  the  slaves  who 
keep  it  alive.  It  is  only  a  society  of 
equals  which  can  choose  the  life  it  will 
live,  which  can  choose  to  forego  gross 
luxury  and  base  utilitarianism  in  return 
for  the  unwearying  pleasure  of  tasting 
the  fulness  of  life.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  we  shall  in  the  end  realize  this  so¬ 
ciety  of  equals,  and  also  that  when  it  is 
realized  it  will  not  endure  a  vicarious 
life  by  means  of  machinery  ;  that  it  will 
in  short  be  the  master  of  its  machinery 
and  not  the  servant,  as  our  age  is. 

Meantime,  since  we  shall  have  to  go 
through  a  long  series  of  social  and  po¬ 
litical  events  before  we  shall  be  free  to 
choose  how  we  shall  live,  we  should  wel¬ 
come  even  the  feeble  protest  which  is 
now  being  made  against  the  vulgariza¬ 
tion  of  all  life  :  fiist  because  it  is  one 
token  among  others  of  the  sickness  of 
modern  civilization  ;  and  next,  because 
it  may  help  to  keep  alive  memories  of 
the  past  which  are  necessary  elements  of 
the  life  of  the  future,  and  methods  of 
work  which  no  society  could  afford  to 
lose. 

In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  though 
the  movement  toward  the  revival  of 
handicraft  is  contemptible  on  the  sur¬ 
face  in  face  of  the  gigantic  fabric  of 
commercialism  ;  yet,  taken  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  general  movement  toward 
freedom  of  life  for  all,  on  which  we  are 
now  surely  embarked,  as  a  protest 
against  intellectual  tyranny,  and  a  token 
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THE  FLEET  MARRIAGES. 

BY  ALEXANDER  CHARLES  EWALD. 

'  At  the  commencement  of  the  eigh-  was  in  the  days  before  clauses  in  Bank- 
tcenlh  century  a  branch  of  industry  pe-  ruptcy  Acts  came  to  the  relief  of  the  im- 
culiar  to  England,  and,  we  might  almost  pecunious,  and  when  imprisonment  for 
say,  peculiar  to  London,  drove  a  roar-  debt  was  a  real  and  unpleasant  fact,  as 
ing  trade — infamous,  it  was  true,  but  many  an  offender  had  found  to  his  cost, 
active  and  lucrative.  On  the  site  of  the  In  the  Fleet  and  its  boundaries — or 
eastern  side  of  the  present  Farringdon  “  Rules,”  as  they  were  called — were 
Street  stood,  some  200  years  ago,  the  scores  of  parsons,  whom  vice  and  ex- 
old  Fleet  Prison,  with  its  recognized  travagance  had  brought  within  its  walls, 
buildings  and  officials,  while  clustering  and  who  were  at  their  wits*  end  to  find 
about  It  like  an  excrescence  were  its  shillings  enough  to  pay  for  their  ditty 
various  other  buildings  and  officials,  beds  and  meagre  food.  Why,  they 
which,  though  not  recognized,  seem  to  asked,  should  they  not  turn  the  channel 
have  held  their  own,  and  in  spite  of  cen-  of  fees  from  the  well-lined  pockets  of 
sures,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  to  have  the  chaplain  into  their  own,  to  which 
exercised  a  sway  which  was  practically  coin  had  so  long  been  a  stranger  ? 
undisputed.  Beneath  the  iron-grated  At  this  time  England,  like  all  Protes- 
windows  of  the  prison  rolled  the  unsa-  tant  countries,  was  not  bound  by  the 
vory  tide  of  the  Fleet  ditch  till  it  met  the  teaching  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which 
embrace  of  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars,  made  it  compulsory  upon  all  who  obeyed 
where  it  formed  a  wide  but  shallow  the  Vatican  to  have  marriage  celebrat- 
mouth,  called  a  Fleet.  At  one  time  the  ed  by  a  priest  and  in  presence  of  two 
ditch,  so  railed  at  by  the  satirists  of  witnesses.  An  Englishman  at  that  date, 
Queen  Anne,  was  a  river,  and  ships  of  so  long  as  he  complied  with  the  elastic 
considerable  tonnage,  it  is  said,  were  terms  of  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
able  to  anchor  where  the  Holborn  Via-  could  be  married  very  much  where, 
dtict  now  stands.  when,  and  how  he  pleased.  He  could 

^  The  Fleet  was  a  prison  purely  for  debt-  be  married  in  church  with  his  friends  and 
ors,  and  its  governor,  or  warden  as  he  relatives  around  him,  as  at  the  present 
was  then  styled,  made  a  considerable  day,  or  he  could  mumble  a  few  words 
addition  to  his  salary  by  affording  bet-  promising  to  make  a  woman  his  wife  in 
ter  accommodation  to  such  of  his  vie-  the  back  room  of  a  tavern,  with  or  with- 
tims  as  could  pay  for  it,  and  whose  in-  out  a  priest,  and  the  union  was  recog- 
stincts,  social  and  moral,  rebelled  at  the  nized  by  the  law  as  perfectly  legal.  A 
filth  and  degradation  of  the  common  fee  had  to  be  paid  for  the  marriage  cer- 
side,  the  quarters  of  the  poor  debtors,  tificate,  an  insertion  entered  in  a  regis- 
In  conjunction  with  the  warden  there  ter,  a  lule  not  always  complied  with, 
was  also  another  official  who  made  an  and  the  claims  of  justice  and  decency 
excellent  thing  out  of  his  appointment,  were  satisfied.  The  Church,  then  as 
In  the  piison  was  a  chapel,  where  the  now,  condemned  such  proceedings  ;  but 
chaplain,  for  a  moderate  fee,  joined  when  the  common  law  sanctioned  them, 
such  couples  together  as  wished  to  be  ecclesiastical  censures,  especially  by  the 
married  in  secret,  or  who  objected  to  the  class  against  whom  they  were  directed, 
publicity  of  the  parish  church,  or  who  were  laughed  at  and  calmly  ignored, 
had  not  the  funds  to  be  married  else-  Around  London  there  existed  a  host  of 
where.  These  perquisites  of  the  rever-  places  where  people  could  be  joined  to- 
end  gentleman  soon  excited  the  envy  of  gether  in  holy  matrimony  with  or  with- 
his  poorer  but  equally  qualified  brethren  out  **  benefit  of  clergy,”  and  though  the 
who  were  out  of  ecclesiastical  work.  It  ceremony  might  be  deficient,  the  union 
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was  complete  in  substance  and  indissol¬ 
uble.  The  tenible  consequences  of 
such  a  system,  or  rather  lack  of  system, 
were  conspicuous  in  every  page  of  our 
social  history.  Young  men  in  a  drunken 
freak  were  linked  for  life  to  the  scum  of 
the  streets  ;  heiresses  were  spirited  away 
and  compelled  to  submit  to  a  hateful 
union  ;  men,  owing  to  the  facilities  af¬ 
forded  them,  rushed  into  matrimony  and 
repented  at  leisure  ;  so  easy  was  the 
process,  that  no  man  about  town,  who 
had  led  in  his  hot  early  days  the  disso¬ 
lute  life  of  a  Corinthian,  ever  knew 
whether  or  not  one  of  these  hasty  but 
legal  weddings  might  in  after  years  be 
sprung  upon  him.  The  atmosphere  was 
redolent  with  seduction,  desertion,  and 
the  vain  efforts  of  unhappy  bridegrooms 
to  escape  the  toils  their  folly  or  careless¬ 
ness  had  prepared  for  them. 

Chief  among  the  agents  who  carried 
on  this  nefarious  trade  stood,  a  good 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  of  the 
community,  the  Fleet  parson.  In  vain 
he  was  censured  by  the  warden,  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  bishop,  and  banned  by 
church  and  chapel ;  he  went  through 
his  ceremonies,  entered  the  names  in  his 
registers,  genuine  or  false,  received  the 
fees  he  bargained  for,  and  thus  found 
money  to  pay  for  his  bed,  his  mutton, 
and  his  gin.  Prevented  from  using  the 
chapel  in  the  Fleet,  every  tavern  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  prison  had  a  room 
fitted  up  as  a  chapel  to  accommodate 
this  scoundrel  priest,  in  which  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  could  be  performed. 
As  a  rule,  “  those  about  to  marry”  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  “  tied  up,’*  as  they  express¬ 
ed  it,  by  a  Fleet  parson  in  bands  and 
cassock  to  a  layman  ;  failing  such  a  per¬ 
son,  however,  the  services  of  the  black¬ 
smith  or  cobbler  known  to  attend  upon 
the  shrine  of  Hymen  were  availed  of. 
Hence,  outside  the  taverns  and  lodging- 
houses  which  fringed  the  Fleet  ditch, 
were  a  tribe  of  disreputable  men  called 
pliers,  who,  whenever  they  saw  a  rustic 
with  a  wench,  or  a  shamefaced  couple 
on  whose  brows  elopement  was  stamped, 
or  a  drunken  sailor  with  his  Molly, 
rushed  forward  like  foreign  touts  at  a 
landing  stage,  and  advanced  their  rival 
claims. 

Gaping  crowds  surround  th*  amorous  pair. 
The  busy  pliers  make  a  mighty  stir, 
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And  whisp’ring  cry,“  D’ye  want  the  parson, 
sir  ? 

Pray  step  this  way.  just  to  the  ‘  Pen  in  Hand,’ 
The  Doctor’s  ready  there,  at  your  command.” 
’’This  way”  (another  cries).  “Sir,  I  declare 
The  true  and  ancient  register  is  here.” 

The  alarmed  parsons  quickly  hear  the  din. 

And  haste  with  soothing  words  t’  invite ’em  in. 
In  this  confusion,  jostled  to  and  fro, 

Th’  enamored  couple  know  not  where  to  go  ; 
Till,  slow  advancing  from  the  coach’s  side, 

Th’  experienced  matron  came  (an  artful  guide) ! 
She  led  the  way  without  regarding  either. 

And  the  first  parson  splic’d  ’em  both  together.* 

The  income  made  by  these  dissolute 
divines  was  often  no  mean  one.  The 
fee  for  a  marriage  was,I  as  a  rule,  a 
guinea,  with  five  shillings  for  the  certifi¬ 
cate  and  half  a  crown  each  to  the  cletk 
and  plier.  This  sum,  however,  varied 
according  to  the  notoriety  and  wants  of 
the  holy  man  who  welded  the  bonds  of 
wedlock.  There  were  Fleet  parsons 
who  were  glad  to  pick  up  half  a  crown, 
a  roll  of  tobacco,  or  a  dram  of  gin,  for 
the  performance  of  their  professional 
duties  ;  while  there  were  others — the 
famous  doctors  ‘‘  within  the  Rules” — to 
whom  five  pounds  was  a  gratuity  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence.  The  drunken  sailor 
who  had  just  been  paid  off,  and  whose 
blue  trousers,  as  loose  as  his  morals, 
were  filled  with  guineas,  was  always 
generosity  itself  when  he  quitted  the 
tavern  parlor  which  had  witnessed  his 
union  with  the  blushing  bride  who  was 
as  well  known  in  VVapping  or  Ratcliff 
Highway  as  was  the  Monument  in  Fish 
Street.  ‘‘  Here,  mate,  help  yourself,” 
was  his  usual  remark,  as  he  pulled  out 
a  handful  of  gold,  and  the  irregular  di¬ 
vine  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  the 
offer.  To  the  ancient  dame  who  had 
run  away  with  her  young  footman,  to 
the  needy  man  of  fashion  who  had  eloped 
with  an  heiress,  to  the  couple  who  shun¬ 
ned  banns  and  licenses,  and  whose 
union  once  effected  secured  numerous 
advantages,  the  payment  of  a  few  pounds 
more  or  less  was  a  matter  of  no  moment. 
The  three  famous  doctors — Gaynham, 
Ashv/ell,  and  VVigmoie — who  lodged 
within  the  Rules  of  the  Fleet,  made  over 
seven  hundred  a  year  by  their  iniquitous 
proceedings.  Excommunication,  the 


*  Records  of  the  Fleet.  By  J.  S.  Burn.  A 
work  published  half  a  century  ago,  and  now 
out  of  print,  to  which  I  beg  to  acknowledge 
my  obligations. 
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penalties  of  certain  Acts,  the  censure  of 
the  bishop,  had  no  effect  upon  this  in* 
famous  trio — they  were  privileged  per¬ 
sons  living  in  a  privileged  quarter,  and 
the  law,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
was  ptowerless  to  touch  them. 

Long  has  old  Gaynham  with  applause 
Obeyed  his  Master  s  cursed  Laws. 

Readily  practis'd  every  Vice, 

And  equall'd  e'en  the  Devil  for  device. 

His  faithful  Services  such  favor  gain'd. 

That  he  first  Bishop  was  of  Hell  ordain'd. 
Dan  Wigmore  rose  next  in  Degree, 

And  he  obtained  the  Deanery. 

Ned  Ashwell  then  came  into  grace, 

I  And  he  supplied  th’  Archdeacon's  place. 

But  as  the  Devil,  when  his  ends 
Are  served,  he  leaves  his  truest  friends. 

So  fared  it  with  this  wretched  three. 

Who  lost  their  Lives  and  Dignity. 

The  vocation  of  the  Fleet  parson — 
like  the  dog  in  the  hymn,  “  It  was  his 
nature  to” — was  to  celebrate  clandestine 
marriages,  and,  however  irregular  might 
be  his  proceedings,  the  knot  tied  by  him 
was  valid  and  binding.  A  few,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  class  of  clergy  appear  to 
have  been  not  wholly  insensible  to  the 
stings  of  conscience.  “  Video  meliora^" 
said  one,  when  severely  reprimanded  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  "  deteriora 
sequor."  Another  wrote  in  his  pocket- 
book,  “  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  wisdom.  The  marrying  in 
the  Fleet  is  the  beginning  of  eternal 
woe.”  A  third  was  anxious  to  quit  the 
miserable  business.  ”  May  God  forgive 
me  what  is  past,”  he  sighs,  ”  and  give 
me  grace  to  forsake  such  a  wicked  place, 
where  truth  and  virtue  cannot  take  place 
unless  you  are  resolved  to  starve.”  It 
was  his  poverty  and  not  his  will  that 
made  him  often  consent.  To  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Fleet  parson  a  wedding  was  his 
one  only  means  of  obtaining  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  We  know  from  Smollett  that 
Peregrine  Pickle  became  acquainted  in 
the  Fleet  with  a  clergyman  ”  who  found 
means  to  enjoy  a  pretty  considerable  in¬ 
come  by  certain  irregular  practices  in 
the  way  of  his  function.”  The  prac¬ 
tices  were  “  irregular,”  and  the  places 
in  which  they  were  performed  were 
styled  ”  lawless,”  but  unhappily,  as  the 
law  then  stood,  all  such  unions  were 
perfectly  sound  and  indissoluble. 

A  walk  along  the  Fleet,  with  its  no¬ 
torious  taverns  and  lodging-houses,  its 
hungry  pliers,  its  crowd  of  bullies  and 


stalwart  viragoes  ready  to  rob,  drug, 
marry,  and  if  compelled  to  it  even  mur¬ 
der  the  victim  who  strayed  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  Alsatia,  was  a  pil¬ 
grimage  fraught  with  no  little  danger  to 
the  unwary.  A  study  of  its  registers 
and  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  weekly 
newspapers  of  the  time  plainly  reveals 
to  us  the  condition  of  things  suffered  to 
exist  in  a  quarter  which  was  within 
the  very  shadow  of  our  great  cathedral. 
”  In  walking  along  the  street,”  writes 
Pennant  in  his  History  of  London,  ”  in 
my  youth  on  the  side  next  to  the  Fleet 
Prison,  I  have  often  been  tempted  by 
the  question,  *  Sir,  will  you  be  pleased 
to  walk  in  and  be  married?’  Along 
this  most  lawless  space  was  hung  up  the 
frequent  sign  of  a  male  and  female  hand 
conjoined,  with  ‘  Marriages  performed 
within  ’  written  beneath.  A  dirty  fellow 
invited  you  in.  The  parson  was  seen 
walking  before  his  shop,  a  squalid  profli¬ 
gate  figure  clad  in  a  tattered  plaid  night¬ 
gown,  with  a  fiery  face,  and  ready  to 
couple  you  for  a  dram  of  gin  or  a  roll  of 
tobacco.”  Here  is  a  paragraph  from 
the  Weekly  Journal^  September  26, 
1719  :  ”  One  Mrs.  Ann  Legh,  an  heir¬ 
ess,  having  been  decoyed ‘away  from  her 
friends  in  Buckinghamshire  and  married 
in  the  Fleet  against  her  consent,  we  hear 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  hath  issued 
out  his  warrant  for  apprehending  the 
authors  of  this  contrivance,  who  have 
used  the  young  lady  so  barbarously  that 
she  now  lies  speechless.”  Occasionally 
the  Fleet  parson  appears  in  a  more  favor¬ 
able  light,  and  w’as  employed  for  the 
redress  of  vicious  acts.  Thus  we  read 
in  the  Post  Boy,  June  18,  1730  :  ”  Yes¬ 
terday  a  cooper  in  St.  John  Street  was 
seized  and  carried  before  Justice  Robe, 
being  charged  with  violating  a  certain 
young  woman.  The  man,  considering 
the  danger  he  was  in,  compounded  the 
affair  by  sending  for  a  clergyman  from 
the  Fleet,  who  married  them  at  a  tavern 
in  Smithheld  to  the  great  joy  of  all 
parties.”  Many  of  the  tavern  keepers 
of  the  Fleet  retained  a  parson  on  the 
premises  at  a  regular  wage  of  a  pound  a 
week  ;  while  other  landlords  upon  the 
arrival  of  a  wedding  party  sent  for  any 
clergyman  they  chose  to  employ  and  di¬ 
vided  the  fee  with  him.  Divines  like 
Gaynham  and  Ashwell  were  of  course 
not  to  be  had  on  these  terms.  Another 
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extract  from  the  Post  Boy  shows  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  compulsion  was  carried  in 
bringing  about  one  of  these  unholy  but 
legitimate  unions  :  **  Margaret  Prender- 
gran  and  Mary  Henson,  two  Irish¬ 
women,  were  convicted  at  the  Old 
Bailey  sessions  for  aiding  and  assisting 
one  Russell,  an  Irishman,  in  forcibly 
marrying  a  young  gentlewoman,  the 
marriage  being  performed  by  a  Fleet 
parson.”  A  letter  inserted  in  the  Grub 
Street  Journal,  January  15,  1735,  ex¬ 
hibits,  however,  in  more  vivid  colors 
and  with  greater  detail  the  manners  and 
customs  at  the  Fleet  and  the  vile  con¬ 
duct  of  its  peculiar  clergy.  Indeed, 
from  the  ample  evidence  we  have  on 
the  subject,  the  parsons  of  the  Fleet, 
what  with  their  feuds  among  themselves, 
their  maintenance  of  all  that  was'base 
and  detestable,  the  vicious  tactics  they 
adopted  to  evade  discovery,  their  igno¬ 
rance,  inebriety,  and  lack  of  most  of  the 
requirements  of  civilization,  would  have 
disgraced  even  the  lowest  of  the  set  that 
Ireland  has  ever  sent  to  represent  her 
at  Westminster.  The  ‘‘  Grub  Street  ” 
letter  is  long,  but  as  its  contents  will 
be  novel  to  our  readers,  no  apology  is 
offered  for  its  insertion  : — 

Sir,— There  is  a  very  great  evil  in  this  town, 
and  of  dangerous  consequence  to  our  sex,  that 
has  never  been  suppressed,  to  the  great  preju¬ 
dice  and  ruin  of  many  hundreds  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  every  year,  which  I  beg  some  of  your 
learned  heads  to  consider  of,  and  consult  of 
proper  ways  and  means  to  prevent  for  the 
future.  I  mean  the  ruinous  marriages  that  are 
practised  in  the  liberty  of  the  Fleet,  and  there¬ 
abouts,  by  a  set  of  drunken,  swearing  parsons, 
with  their  myrmidons,  that  wear  black  coats 
and  pretend  to  be  clerks  and  registers  to  the 
Fleet.  These  ministers  of  wickedness  ply 
about  Ludgate  Hill,  pulling  and  forcing  people 
to  some  pediing  alehouse  or  a  brandy-shop  to 
be  married,  even  on  a  Sunday  stopping  them 
as  they  go  to  church  and  almost  tearing  their 
cloaths  off  their  backs.  To  confirm  the  truth 
of  these  facts,  I  will  give  you  a  case  or  two 
which  lately  happened. 

Since  Midsummer  last  a  young  lady  of  birth 
and  fortune  was  deluded  and  forced  from  her 
friends,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  wry-necked, 
swearing  parson  married  to  an  atheistical 
wretch,  whose  life  is  a  continued  practice  of 
all  manner  of  vice  and  debauchery.  And  since 
the  ruin  of  my  relation,  another  lady  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  had  like  to  have  been  trepanned  in 
the  following  manner.  This  lady  had  appoint¬ 
ed  to  meet  a  gentlewoman  at  the  Old  Play¬ 
house  in  Drury  Lane,  but  extraordinary  busi¬ 
ness  prevented  her  coming.  Being  alone  when 
the  play  was  done,  she  bade  a  boy  call  a  coach 
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for  the  city.  One  dressed  like  a  gentleman 
helps  her  into  it,  and  jumps  in  after  her. 
“  Madam,”  says  he,  “  this  coach  was  called  for 
me,  and  since  the  weather  is  so  bad  and  there 
is  no  other  1  beg  leave  to  bear  you  company  ; 

I  am  going  into  the  city  and  will  set  you  down 
wherever  you  please."  The  lady  begged  to  be 
excused,  but  he  bade  the  coachman  drive  on. 
Being  come  to  Ludgate  Hill,  he  told  her  his 
sister  who  waited  his  coming,  but  five  doors  up 
the  court,  would  go  with  her  in  two  minutes. 
He  went,  and  returned  with  his  pretended  sis¬ 
ter,  who  asked  her  to  step  in  one  minute,  and 
she  would  wait  upon  her  in  the  coach.  De¬ 
luded  with  the  assurance  of  having  his  sister’s 
company,  the  poor  lady  foolishly  followed  her 
into  the  house,  when  instantly  the  sister  van¬ 
ished,  and  a  tawny  fellow  in  a  black  coat  and 
black  wig  appeared.  "  Madam,  you  are  come 
in  good  time,  the  Doctor  was  just  a-going  !" 

The  Doctor,"  says  she,  horribly  frighted, 
fearing  it  was  a  madhouse  ;  "  what  has  the 
Doctor  to  do  with  me  ?’’  “  To  marry  you  to 

that  gentleman  ;  the  Doctor  has  waited  for 
you  these  three  hours,  and  will  be  paid  by  you 
or  that  gentleman  before  you  go  !"  "  That 
gentleman,”  says  she,  recovering  herself,  "  is 
worthy  a  better  fortune  than  mine,”  and  beg¬ 
ged  hard  to  be  gone.  But  Dr.  Wryneck  swore 
she  should  be  married  ;  or,  if  she  would  not, 
he  would  still  have  his  fee,  and  register  the 
marriage  from  that  night.  The  lady  finding 
she  could  not  escape  without  money  or  a 
pledge,  told  them  she  liked  the  gentleman  so 
well,  she  would  certainly  meet  him  to-morrow 
night,  and  gave  them  a  ring  as  a  pledge,  which, 
says  she,  "  was  my  mother’s  gift  on  her  death¬ 
bed,  injoinirig  that,  if  ever  I  married,  it  should 
be  my  wedding-ring.”  By  which  cunning  con¬ 
trivance  she  was  delivered  from  the  black  Doc¬ 
tor  and  his  tawny  crew.  Some  time  after  this 
I  went  with  this  lady  and  her  brother  in  a 
coach  to  Ludgate  Hill  in  the  daytime,  to  see 
the  manner  of  their  picking  up  people  to  be 
married.  As  soon  as  our  coach  stopt  near 
Fleet  Bridge,  up  comes  one  of  the  myrmidons. 
”  Madam,”  says  he,  "you  want  a  parson  !" 
“  Who  are  you  ?”  says  I.  "  I  am  the  clerk 
and  register  of  the  Fleet.”  ”  Show  me  the 
chapel."  At  which  comes  a  second,  desiring 
me  to  go  along  with  him.  Says  he,  "  That 
fellow  will  carry  you  to  a  pediing  alehouse." 
Says  a  third,  “  Go  with  me,  he  will  carry  you 
to  a  brandy-shop.”  In  the  interim  comes  the 
Doctor.  "  Madam,”  says  he,  “  I’ll  do  your 
job  for  you  presently  !”  "  Well,  gentlemen,” 

says  I,  “  since  you  can’t  agree,  and  I  can’t  be 
married  quietly.  I'll  put  it  off  till  another 
time;”  so  drove  away.  Learned  Sirs,  I  wrote 
this  in  regard  to  the  honor  and  safety  of  my 
own  sex  ;  and  if  for  our  sakes  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  publish  it,  correcting  the  errors  of  a 
woman’s  pen,  you  will  oblige  our  whole  sex, 
and  none  more  than.  Sir, 

Your  constant  reader  and  admirer. 

Virtuous. 

The  registers  of  the  Fleet  are,  how¬ 
ever,  the  mine  to  be  worked  by  the  an¬ 
tiquary  or  historian  interested  in  this 
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curious  and  not  Tcry  flattering  chapter 
of  our  past  social  life.  Let  us  turn  over 
their  unsavory  leaves  and  make  a  few 
extracts  from  the  more  staitling  and 
characteristic  entries-  Our  friend  Wig- 
more  appears  to  have  been,  if  a  licensed 
priest,  at  least  an  unlicensed  publican, 
for  we  read  under  date  May  26,  1738  : 

“  Yesterday,  Daniel  Wigmoie,  one  of 
the  parsons  noted  for  marrying  people 
within  the  Rules  of  the  Fleet,  was  con¬ 
victed  before  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  selling  spirituous  liquors 
contrary  to  law.” 

Occasionally  the  Fleet  parson  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  common 
beggar. 

”  On  Friday  last  [December  19,  1746] 
was  brought  before  Sir  Joseph  Hankey, 
at  Guildhall,  a  man  in  a  clergyman’s 
habit,  for  begging,  which  he  made  a 
common  practice  of  ;  he  was  committed 
for  further  examination  the  next  day, 
when  it  appeared  he  was  a  notorious 
idle  fellow,  and  common  cheat,  having 
made  use  of  that  habit  only  to  impose 
on  the  public  ;  as  also  to  perform  the 
office  of  marrying  several  persons  at  the 
Fleet  Prison  ;  whereupon  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  Bridewell  to  hard  labor.” 

Here  is  a  precious  revelation  of  infamy : 

”  On  Tuesday,  one  Oates,  a  plier  for 
and  clerk  to  weddings  at  the  Bull  and 
Garter,  by  the  Fleet  Gate,  was  bound 
over  to  appear  at  the  next  Sessions,  for 
hiring  one  John  Funnell,  a  poor  boy 
(for  half-a-guinea),  that  sells  fruit  on 
Fleet  Bridge,  to  personate  one  John 
Todd,  and  to  marry  a  woman  in  his 
name,  which  he  accordingly  did  ;  and 
the  better  to  accomplish  this  piece  of 
villainy,  the  said  Oates  provided  a  blind 
parson  for  that  purpose.” 

In  1737  a  Richard  Weaver  was  in¬ 
dicted  for  bigamy,  when  the  following 
evidence  was  given  : 

Alice  Allington.  "  On  January  18, 
1733-4,  I  was  married  to  the  prisoner 
at  the  Hand  and  Pen,  in  Fleet  Lane,  by 
the  famous  Doctor  Gaynham.” 

Prisoner.  “  I  don’t  know  that  woman 
for  my  wife.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
wedding.  I  was  fuddled  over  night, 
and  next  morning  I  found  myself  a-bed 
with  a  strange  woman, — ‘  And  who  are 
you?  how  came  you  here?’  says  I, — 
‘  O  my  dear,’  says  she,  ‘  we  were  many’d 
last  night  at  the  Fleet.’  ” 


A  remarkable  entry  shows  that  women 
were  accustomed  to  pay  men  to  become 
their  temporary  husbands  in  order  to 
plead  coverture  to  any  action  for  debt. 
In  the  July  of  1728  we  find  Josiah 
Welsh,  a  cordwainer  of  St.  Giles',  Cam¬ 
bridge,  marrying  four  women  in  fourteen 
months,  each  time,  of  course,  changing 
his  name  !  The  entry  then  proceeds  to 
add  that  there  was  paid  to  this  precious 
individual  ”  two  and  sixpence  /er  his 
trouble.  ’  ’  Thus  comments  one  Dr.  Gaily 
upon  this  custom  ;  ”  It  is  well  known  to 
be  a  common  practice  at  the  Fleet,  and 
that  there  are  men  provided  there,  who 
have,  each  of  them,  within  the  compass 
of  a  year,  married  several  women  for 
this  wicked  purpose.”  One  further 
entry  and  we  close  the  list ;  it  shows 
how  bitter  was  the  penalty  men  had  to 
pay  for  entering  unconsciously  into  these 
unions.  On  May  16,  1733,  Sir  John 
Leigh,  of  Addington,  Surrey,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Elizabeth  Vade,  of  Bromley, 
Kent.  Listen  how  the  union  took 
place.  Vade  goes  with  Sir  John  to 
London  to  attend  a  christening.  He 
makes  his  victim  drunk,  takes  him  in  a 
hackney  coach  to  a  lodging  already  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  purpose  he  has  in  view, 
then  sends  for  a  Fleet  parson  and  mar¬ 
ries  Sir  John,  a  man  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  of  age,  to  his  [Vade's]  own 
daughter,  ”  a  girl  about  sixteen  or  sev¬ 
enteen  years  old,  without  any  fortune, 
whom  Sir  John  had  scarce  ever  seen  be¬ 
fore.”  We  read  :  ”  Sir  John  Leigh  by 
this  marriage  was  placed  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  William  Vade,  the  father 
of  the  bride,  who  obtained  the  control 
over  his  estates,  and  procured  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  a  will  which  was  subsequently 
disputed  in  Chancery,  and  eventually 
the  question  was  carried  to  the  House 
of  Lords.”  With  what  result  we  know 
not. 

Though  the  Fleet  was  the  most  notori¬ 
ous  spot  in  London  where  clandestine 
marriages  were  celebrated,  it  was  not  by 
any  means  the  only  place  of  resort  pat¬ 
ronized  by  the  unconscious  or  secret 
votary  of  Hymen.  In  addition  to  the 
Fleet,  with  its  chapel  and  taverns,  where 
weddings  freely  took  place,  there  were 
the  King's  Bench  Prison,  the  Mint,  the 
Savoy,  and  the  Chapel  in  Mayfair,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  notorious  Alexander 
Keith,  who,  according  to  Lord  Oiford, 
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*'  constructed  a  very  bishopric  of  rev¬ 
enue."  It  was  at  Mayfair  Chapel  that 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  married  the 
beautiful  Miss  Gunning  “  with  a  ting  of 
the  bed'curtain  at  half  an  hour  past 
twelve  at  night."  In  the  north  and 
east  of  London  there  were  also  various 
haunts  and  chapels  where  similar  mar¬ 
riages  were  suffered  to  be  celebrated. 

It  was  impossible  that  as  civilization 
progressed  the  scandals  arising  from 
these  clandestine  unions  could  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue.  Year  after  year  the 
evil  had  been  discussed  in  Parliament, 
but  though  reformers  had  brought  in 
bills  and  amendments  upon  the  subject 
nothing  was  practically  done  to  redress 
the  grievances  complained  of  until  the 
eighteenth  century  had  entered  upon  its 
fifth  decade.  Then,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1753,  Lord  Hardwicke  introduced 
a  measure  enacting  that  any  person  sol¬ 
emnizing  matrimony  in  any  other  than  a 
church  or  public  chapel  without  banns 
or  license  should,  on  conviction,  be  ad¬ 
judged  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  trans¬ 
posed  for  fourteen  years  ;  also,  that  all 
such  marriages  should  be  void.  Strange 
to  say,  this  reform  bill  encountered  con¬ 
siderable  hostility  ;  it  was  an  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  of  the  two  evils  people  preferred  to 
be  immoral  than  to  be  enslaved.  Fox 
— whose  own  father  had  been  married 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Fleet — loudly  de¬ 
claimed  against  the  measure,  and  was 
the  hero  of  the  hour  with  the  mob,  who 
cheered  his  name  to  the  echo. 

"  It  is  welt  you  are  married,"  writes 
Horace  Walpole  to  Seymour  Conway, 
who  had  married  the  widow  of  Lord 
Ailesbury.  “  How  would  my  Lady 
Ailesbury  have  liked  to  be  asked  in  a 
parish  church  for  three  Sundays  run¬ 
ning  ?  I  really  believe  she  would  have 
worn  her  weeds  forever  rather  than 
have  passed  through  so  impudent  a  cere¬ 
mony  !  What  do  you  think  ?  But  you 
will  want  to  know  the  interpretation  of 
this  preamble.  Why,  there  is  a  new 
Bill,  which  under  the  notion  of  prevent¬ 
ing  clandestine  marriages,  has  made 
such  a  general  rummage  and  reform  in 
the  office  of  matrimony,  that  every 
Strephon  and  Chloe,  every  Dowager 
and  her  H  *  *  *,  will  have  as  many  im¬ 
pediments  and  formalities  to  undergo  as 
a  treaty  of  peace.  Lord  Bath  invented 


this  Bill,  but  had  drawn  it  so  ill  that 
the  Chancellor  was  forced  to  draw  a  new 
one,  and  then  grew  so  fond  of  his  own 
creature  that  he  has  crammed  it  down 
the  throats  of  both  Houses,  though  they 
gave  many  a  gulp  before  they  could 
swallow  it.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  at¬ 
tacked  it  first  with  great  spirit  and  mas¬ 
tery,  but  had  little  support,  though  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  did  not  vote." 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  opposition 
and  the  sarcasm  of  the  wits,  the  Mar¬ 
riage  Act  passed  through  both  Houses, 
and  was  enrolled  on  the  Statute  Book  ; 
it  was  to  take  effect  from  March  25, 
1*754.  The  Fleet  parsons  were  in  a 
towering  rage  at  this  interference  with 
their  vested  interests,  and  with  that 
most  sensitive  portion  of  the  human 
frame — the  trousers  pocket.  Hence¬ 
forth  there  was  to  be  a  long  farewell  to 
fees,  pliers,  gin,  and  tobacco.  "  Damn 
the  bishops  !"  said  the  pious  Dr.  Keith, 
of  Mayfair  ;  "so  they  will  hinder  my 
marrying,  will  they !  Well,  let  ’em, 
but  ril  be  revenged  ;  I’ll  buy  two  or 
three  acres  of  ground,  and,  begad.  I'll 
under-bury  them  all  f  ’  The  Connoisseur y 
a  sarcastic  weekly  paper  of  the  time, 
knowing  how  sore  Keith  was  on  the 
subject,  and  how  severely  the  Act  would 
cripple  his  resources,  took  the  matter 
up,  and  inserted  a  few  kindly  remarks 
purporting  to  come  from  the  divine  him¬ 
self.  "I  received,’’  it  writes,  “a 
scheme  from  my  good  friend  Dr.  Keith, 
whose  chapel  the  late  Marriage  Act  has 
rendered  useless  on  its  original  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  rev.  gentleman,  seeing  that 
all  husbands  and  wives  are  henceforward 
to  be  put  up  on  sale,  purposes  shortly  to 
open  his  chapel  on  a  more  new  and 
fashionable  plan.  As  the  ingenious 
Messrs.  Henson  and  Bever  have  lately 
opened  in  different  quarters  of  the  town 
repositories  for  all  horses  to  be  sold  by 
auction.  Dr.  Keith  intends  setting  up  a 
repository  for  all  young  males  and  fe¬ 
males  to  be  disposed  of  in  marriage. 
From  these  studs  (as  the  Doctor  himself 
expresses  it)  a  lady  of  beaut/ may  be 
coupled  to  a  man  of  fortune,  and  an  old 
gentleman  who  has  a  colt’s  tooth  re¬ 
maining  may  match  himself  with  a  tight 
young  filly.  The  Doctor  makes  no 
doubt  but  his  chapel  will  turn  out  even 
more  to  his  advantage  on  this  new  plan 
than  on  its  first  institution,  provided  ne 
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can  secure  his  scheme  to  himself,  and 
reap  the  benefits  of  it  without  inter¬ 
lopers  from  the  Fleet.  To  prevent  his 
design  being  pirated,  he  intends  petition* 
ing  the  Parliament  that,  as  he  has  been 
so  great  a  sufferer  by  the  Marriage  Act, 
the  sole  right  of  opening  a  repository  of 
this  sort  may  be  vested  in  him,  and  that 
his  place  of  residence  in  Mayfair  may 
still  continue  the  grand  mart  for  mar¬ 
riages. 

“  Catalogue  of  Males  and  Females  to 
be  disposed  of  in  Marriage  to  the  best 
bidder,  at  Dr.  Keith’s  Repository  in 
Mayfair. 

“  A  young  lady  of  £100,000  fortunb 
— to  be  bid  for  by  none  under  the  de¬ 
gree  of  peers,  or  a  commoner  of  at  least 
treble  the  income. 

"  A  homely  thing  who  can  read, 
write,  cast  accounts,  and  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  pudding.  This  lot  to  be  bid  for  by 
none  but  country  parsons. 

“  A  very  pretty  young  woman,  but  a 
good  deal  in  debt ;  would  be  glad  to 
marry  a  member  of  Parliament  or  a  Jew. 

“  A  blood  of  the  first-rate,  very 
wild,  and  has  run  loose  all  his  life, 
but  is  now  broke,  and  will  prove  very 
tractable. 

“  Five  Templars— all  Irish.  No  one 
to  bid  for  these  lots  of  less  than  £10,000 
fortune. 

“  Wanted,  four  dozen  of  young  fel¬ 
lows,  and  one  dozen  of  young  women 
willing  to  marry  to  advantage — to  go  to 
Nova  Scotia.” 

The  chaplain  of  Mayfair  regarded  him¬ 
self  as  the  special  and  most  injured  vic¬ 
tim  of  this  measure,  and  published  a 
pamphlet,  which  had  an  enormous  cir¬ 
culation,  entitled  ”  Observations  on  the 
Act  for  Clandestine  Marriages.”  A  few 
of  his  remarks  may  be  taken  out  of  ob- 
'livion.  ”  Happy  is  the  wooing,”  he 
writes,  ”  that  is  not  long  a-doing  ;  is  an 
old  proverb  and  a  very  true  one,  but  we 
shall  have  no  occasion  for  it  after  the 
25th  day  of  March  next,  when  we  are 
commanded  to  read  it  backward,  and 
from  that  period  (fatal  indeed  to  old 
England  !)  we  must  date  the  declensions 
of  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England.  ...  As  I  have  married 
many  thousands,  and  consequently  have 
on  those  occasions  seen  the  humor  of 
the  lower  class  of  people,  I  have  often 
asked  the  married  pair  how  long  they 


had  been  acquainted  ;  they  would  re¬ 
ply,  some  more,  some  less,  but  the  gen¬ 
erality  did  not  exceed  the  acquaintance 
of  a  week,  some  only  of  a  day,  half  a 
day,  &c.  .  .  .  Another  inconveniency 
which  will  arise  from  this  Act  will  be, 
that  the  expense  of  being  married  will 
be  so  great,  that  few  of  the  lower  class 
of  people  can  afford  ;  for  I  have  often 
heard  a  Flete-parson  say,  that  many 
have  come  to  be  married  when  they 
have  had  but  half  a  crown  in  their  pock¬ 
ets,  and  sixpence  to  buy  a  pot  of  beer, 
and  for  which  they  have  pawned  some 
of  their  cloaths.  ...  I  remember  once 
on  a  time,  I  was  at  a  public-house  at 
Radcliff,  which  then  was  full  of  sailors 
and  their  girls,  there  there  was  fiddling, 
piping,  jigging,  and  eating  ;  at  length 
one  of  the  tars  starts  up,  and  says 

‘  D - n  ye.  Jack,  I'll  be  married  just 

now  ;  I  will  have  my  partner.'  The 
joke  took,  and  in  less  than  two  hours 
ten  couple  set  out  for  the  Flete.  I  staid 
their  return.  They  returned  in  coaches  ; 
five  women  in  each  coach  ;  the  tars, 
some  running  before,  others  riding  on 
the  coach-box,  and  others  behind. 
The  calvacade  being  over,  the  couples 
went  up  into  an  upper  room,  where  they 
concluded  the  evening  with  great  jollity. 
The  next  time  I  went  that  way,  I  called 
on  my  landlord  and  asked  him  concern¬ 
ing  this  marriage  adventure  :  he  at  first 
stared  at  me,  but  recollecting,  he  said 
those  things  were  so  frequent,  that  he 
hardly  took  any  notice  of  them  ;  for, 
added  he,  it  is  a  common  thing  when  a 
fleet  comes  in  to  have  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  marriages  in  a  week’s  time,  among 
the  sailors.” 

As  is  always  the  case,  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  when  a  Bill  is  passed  and  when  it 
becomes  law  was  fully  availed  of  in  tak¬ 
ing  every  advantage  to  commit  the  of¬ 
fences  the  measure  was  to  prevent. 
Never  was  marrying  and  giving  in  mar¬ 
riage  doing  such  a  brisk  trade  in  the 
Fleet  and  at  Mayfair  Chapel  as  during 
the  months  which  preceded  the  coming 
into  operation  of  the  Hardwicke  Act. 
On  the  24th  of  March  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  marriages  took 
place  between  eleven  and  six  in  the 
Fleet.  It  was  the  last  day  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Fleet  weddings.  While 
Lord  Hardwicke’s  Bill  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  Grub  Street  Journal  humor- 
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ouslr  suggested  the  following  amend* 
ments  : 

“  When  two  young  thoughtless  fools, 
having  no  visible  way  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves,  nor  anything  to  begin  the  world 
with,  resolve  to  marry  and  be  miserable  : 
let  it  be  deemed  petty  larceny. 

*'  If  a  younger  brother  marries  an  old 
woman  purely  for  the  sake  of  a  main¬ 
tenance  :  let  it  be  called  self-preserva¬ 
tion. 

“  When  a  rich  old  fellow  marries  a 
young  wench  in  her  full  bloom,  it  shall 
be  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

“  When  two  old  creatures  that  can 
hardly  hear  one  another  speak,  and  can¬ 
not  propose  the  least  comfort  to  them¬ 
selves  in  the  thing,  yet  marry  together 
to  be  miserable,  they  shall  be  deemed 
non  compos,  and  sent  to  a  madhouse. 

“  When  a  lady  marries  her  servant,  or 
a  gentleman  his  cook-maid  (especially 
if  there  are  children  by  a  former  mar¬ 
riage),  they  both  shall  be  transported  for 
fourteen  years. 

"  When  a  man  has  had  one  bad  wife 
and  buried  her,  and  yet  will  marry  a 
second,  it  shall  be  deemed  felo  de  se. 
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and  he  shall  be  buried  in  the  highway 
accordingly. 

"  And  when  a  man  or  woman  marries 
to  the  disinheriting  of  their  children, 
let  them  suffer  as  in  cases  of  High 
Treason." 

For  several  years  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act  a  method  was,  however,  found 
to  evade  its  enactments.  We  read  that 
at  Southampton  vessels  were  always 
ready  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  smuggling 
weddings,  which,  for  the  price  of  five 
guineas,  transport  contraband  goods 
into  the  land  of  matrimony.”  And  who 
has  not  heard  of  the  last  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  of  Fleet  parson,  he  who  solem¬ 
nized  clandestine  weddings  at  Gretna 
Green  ? 

As  ^we  wander  through  the  echoing 
halls  of  history  and  study  the  votive 
tablets  hung  upon  its  walls,  in  grateful 
recognition  for  such  reforms  as  have 
been  inspired  by  religion,  prompted  by 
education,  or  demanded  by  civilization, 
in  very  truth  among  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  of  them  should  be  the  offering  which 
commemorates  the  abolition  of  the  Fleet 
xsszxi\di.^%.— Gentleman  s  Magazine. 
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A  Reply. 

BY  C.  VILLIERS  STANFORD,  MUS.D. 


Mr.  Rowbotham’s  article  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  number  of  this  Review  would 
seem  at  first  sight  to  have  its  best  an¬ 
swer  in  the  title  which  he  has  prefixed 
to  it.  To  find  its  parallel  in  critical 
blindness  one  is  forced  back  to  the  ar¬ 
ticles  on  Beethoven  which  appeared  half 
a  century  ago  in  the  Musical  Quarterly 
Jtanew.  He  covers,  however,  so  large 
a  ground,  touching  on  literature,  ethics, 
drari.a,  and  music,  that  I  may  be  par¬ 
doned  if  I  confine  myself  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  aesthetic  portion  of  his 
article  and  leave  ethics  and  Schopen¬ 
hauer  to  those  who  understand  them 
better  than  he  or  I.  To  me  it  is  at  once 
a  difficult  and  a  distasteful  task  to  de¬ 
scend  for  the  first  time  into  the  sangui¬ 
nary  arena  of  Wagnerian  controversy. 
The  sand  is  stained  with  the  blood  of 


many  good  Christians  and  many  wild 
beasts,  but  we  search  in  vain  for  the 
body  of  Mr.  Rowbotham.  He  will  be 
found  aloft  where  the  vestal  virgins  sit,^ 
with  his  critical  thumb  turned  inexo¬ 
rably  down.  He  looks  at  the  fray  and 
the  chief  actors  from  a  seat  of  safety 
sufficiently  remote  to  require  the  aid  of 
opera-glasses  (or  their  antiquarian  equiv¬ 
alents),  which  he  has  not  taken  care  to 
clean  before  he  leaves  home.  His  ar¬ 
guments  would  even  allow  of  the  sui>- 
position  that  he  has  not  himself  been 
present,  but  has  drawn  his  conclusions 
from  the  reports  of  others. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  both  difficult  and 
distasteful  to  me  to  discuss  Wagner,  be¬ 
cause  at  this  date,  when  controversy  on 
the  subject  is  still  warm,  it  is  hard  to 
defend  Wagner  without  being  written 
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down  as  a  Wagnerian  by  his  opponents, 
and  impossible  to  attack  the  least  of 
one  of  his  tenets  without  being  smirched 
as  an  anti- Wagnerian  by  his  supporters. 
Persons  who  consider  that  all  human 
genius  is  liable  to  err,  and  that  the  best 
way  to  pass  through  life  is  to  give  praise 
where  praise  is  due  and  learn  what  is 
best  without  hunting  for  what  is  worst 
in  great  men,  find  themselves  in  the  un* 
enviable  position  of  being  attacked  by 
both  parties  at  once.  Assuredly,  how¬ 
ever,  their  time  will  come,  and  in  the 
case  of  Wagner  it  is  close  at  hand.  The 
controversy  is  still  warm,  but  it  is  rap¬ 
idly  cooling  ;  and  the  spasmodic  appli¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  Rowbotham’s  drawing¬ 
room  bellows  will  scarcely  do  more  than 
kindle  a  momentary  spark  and  blow  the 
ashes  about  to  the  annoyance  of  by¬ 
standers.  I  venture  then  to  consider 
Mr.  Rowbotham's  statements  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  accept  as  perfect  every  note  of 
Bach,  Handel,  Gluck,  Moza{t,  Weber, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  Brahms,  or  Wagner,  but 
who  undoubtedly  claims  for  the  last 
that  place  among  the  immortals  which 
is  not  denied  him  by  his  most  furious 
antagonists — with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
J.  F.  Rowbotham. 

It  will  be  interesting  and  instructive 
to  follow  piece  by  piece  the  method 
which  he  pursues  and  the  statements 
which  he  makes.  To  find  the  authori¬ 
ties  which  he  quotes  for  his  statements 
will  be  impossible,  for  he  is  above  giv¬ 
ing  chapter  and  verse  for  a  single  prop¬ 
osition.  The  first  assertion  which  meets 
the  eye  is  that  Wagner’s  numerous  wor- 
jihippers  asked  Mr.  Rowbotham  and 
other  musicians  to  believe  that  Bee¬ 
thoven,  Handel,  Bach,  and  all  the  great 
musicians,  his  precursors,  were  as  noth¬ 
ing  to  him."  Where?  I  have  never 
been  asked  to  believe  anything  of  the 
kind  by  my  Wagnerian -friends,  and  I 
have  many  :  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  where  this  new  gospel  is  to  be 
found,  in  or  out  of  print.  Apart,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rowbotham 
begins  already  in  his  second  sentence  to 
confound  Wagner  and  his  worshippers, 
just  as  later  on  he  confounds  Wagner 
the  author  and  Wagner  the  musician,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  refer  Mr.  Rowbotham 
to  the  article  "  Wagner’*  in  Grove’s 


Dictionary,  written  by  one  of  the  com¬ 
poser’s  intimate  friends,  which  may  lay 
bare  to  him  the  real  facts  of  Wagner’s 
appreciation  of  his  precursors.  If  our 
critic  possesses  this  document,  he  must 
have  perused  it  with  a  glass  applied  to 
his  eye  after  the  fashion  of  Nelson  at 
Copenhagen.  Many  sentences  follow, 
all  enclosed  in  inverted  commas,  all 
alike  devoid  of  a  reference.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  are  sneered  at,  not  for  any  reasons 
of  philosophy  or  manners,  but  because 
they  “  often  stumble  in  their  English," 
a  glib  way  of  dismissing  the  country¬ 
men  of  Kant  and  Goethe.  I  fear, 
however,  that  they  will  accord  no 
reciprocity  treaty  to  Mr.  Rowbotham 
— they  will  not  "  accord  him  an  at¬ 
tentive  hearing,"  be  his  German  ever 
so  faulty. 

Under  the  influences,  then,  of  these 
unidentified  reviewers  and  illiterate  Ger¬ 
mans,  **  the  Wagner  bubble’’  is  blown 
to  a  portentous  size,  and  mankind  at 
large  and  Mr.  Rowbotham  in  particular 
wait  patiently  to  see  an  atmospheric 
phenomenon  of  the  most  startling  de¬ 
scription,  namely,  what  influence  it  (the 
bubble)  will  have  on  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  art  of  music.  But  if  the 
metaphors  are  somewhat  mixed,  the 
writer’s  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  sim¬ 
ple.  "None  appeared!"  Granting 
Mr.  Rowbotham’s  premiss,  no  other 
conclusion  is  possible  from  his  point  of 
view.  But  both  his  premiss  and  con¬ 
clusion  are  proved  wrong  by  hard  facts. 
The  Wagner  creations  are  no  bubbles, 
or  else  they  would  not  be  the  only  works 
which  are  safe  to  fill  the  German  the¬ 
atres  ;  and  if  they  are  bubbles  they  have 
not  burst,  for  the  performances  at  Bay¬ 
reuth  in  the  year  of  grace  1888  were 
better  attend^  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Row¬ 
botham  is  confusing  two  species.  He  is 
confusing  the  lion  and  the  jackals  ;  the 
noble  animal  and  the  inferior  beings 
who  exist  on  his  leavings  ;  the  great 
man  and  his  unthinking  and  illogical 
parasites.  The  literary  jackals  have 
blown  bubbles,  it  is  true ;  but  even 
these  contain  their  atoms  of  matter,  and 
when  they  burst  there  will  still  be  a  frag¬ 
ile  residue  of  soapsud  which  existed 
before  the  bubble  and  in  the  bubble, 
and  will  exist  after  the  bubble  has  burst. 
It  is  this  little  particle  of  soap  which 
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has  got  into  Mr.  Rowbotham’s  eye  and  the  very  fact  of  his  controversial  writ* 
made  it  smart.  ings  being  published.  Critics  and 

From  the  worshippers  we  are  brought  brother-artists  when  stung  by  his  re- 
to  the  consideration  of  the  idol  himself,  marks  might  be  forgiven  for  confusing 
We  find  that  he  did  not  hit  the  exact  the  composer  and  the  man.  The  pub- 
style  of  writing  in  vogue  at  the  time,  Ucation  of  the  Wagner-Liszt  correspond- 
and  made  several  attempts  to  do  so,  ence  is  likely,  unfortunately,  to  revive 
which  all  alike  resulted  in  deplorable  for  a  brief  space  the  consideration  of 
failure.”  If  we  were  informeid  what  the  great  man's  least  attractive  side  ; 
these  attempts  were,  we  should  be  able  but  it  will  become  year  by  year  more 
to  form  a  judgment  on  the  deplorable  impossible  to  judge  of  Tristan  or  Par- 
failure.  If  Die  Feen  and  the  Ldebesver-  sifal  by  the  light  of  Wagner’s  human 
hat  are  referred  to,  failure  might  be  weaknesses  in  daily  life.  Wehaveceased 
admitted  in  the  same  sense  as  a  failure  to  apply  such  judgment  to  Byron,  in 
is  or  was  admitted  for  Weber’s  Silvana.  spite  of  the  efforts  of  some  ghouls,  or 
But  it  is  possible  that  the  names  of  these  even  to  Carlyle,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
operas  maybe  new  to  our  critic,  and,  Froude’s  friendly  daggers  ;  and  the  new 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  article,  motto  of  ”  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  malum” 
he  evidently  does  not  mean  these  earliest  will  be  forced  out  of  fashion  by  its  own 
works,  but  The  Flying  Dutchman  and  hideousness. 

RienzUfitt^.  505).  Against  such  state-  Mr.  Rowbotham  asserts  that  Wagner, 
■rents  as  this  it  is  impossible  and  un-  with  his  great  controversial  powers, 
■ecessarv  to  argue ;  it  would  only  be  made  many  converts.  I,  on  the  con- 
■ecessary  to  state  how  many  perform-  trary,  would  assert  that  his  controversial 
ances  these  two  works  have  had  this  powers  made  many  enemies,  but  next 
year,  four  decades  and  a  half  after  their  to  no  converts.  A  litigant  who  had  a 
production.*  good  case  would  not  forward  it  by  abus- 

Following  this  astounding  remark  is  ing  the  opponent's  attorney  as  well, 
a  whole  page  of  matter  full  of  unauthen-  Mr.  Rowtmtham,  having  no  case,  or 
treated  statements  and  absolutely  con-  rather  not  having  taken  care  to  get  his 
fusing  to  (he  reader.  The  key  of  the  case  up,  follows  the  proverbial  legal  ad- 
difficulty  is  in  the  first  sentence.  Wag-  vice  with  a  vengeance.  He  states,  for 
tier's  ”  bent  was  exceedingly  polemical  instance,  that  Wagner  proclaimed  that 
He  would  have  made  an  excdlent  con-  ”  all  else  was  wrong,  and  that  what  he 
troversialist,  and  it  was  only  through  a  wrote  alone  was  right”  (p.  502),  ”  that 
caprice  of  destiny  that  he  was  a  must-  operas  henceforth  must  cease  among 
clan.”  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  men,  and  that  their  place  must  be  taken 
Rowbotham  really  thinks  that  Wagner's  by  a  new  sort  of  production  which  was 
gifts,  however  much  he  disapproves  the  offspring  of  his  own  brain,”  that 
their  application,  were  a  freak  of  chance.  ”  there  was  too  much  music  in  the  opera 
Wagner’s  worst  enemies  have  hitherto  as  he  found  it,”  and  countless  other 
allowed  him  his  gifts  while  they  insisted  vaporings  of  a  similar  description  for 
on  his  misapplication  of  those  gifts  ;  which  the  writer  not  only  has  no  author- 
but  they  have  acknowledged  that  it  was  ity  at  all,  but  is  directly  confuted  by  the 
the  caprice  of  destiny  that  made  him  a  composer’s  own  writings.  Has  Mr. 
controversialist.  Many  of  his  reason-  Rowbotham  ever  read  Ueber  das  Di- 
able  admirers  regret  this  "destiny,”  /  or  the  titlepage  of  the  J/«V/rr- 

and  would  have  preferred  him  to  stay  singer  t  or  the  letter  upon  the  perform- 
his  pen  from  many  sentences  which  gave  ance  of  Spohr’s  Jessonda  at  Leipzig  in 
perhaps  more  pain  than  he  was  con-  1875,  which  Wagner  came  expressly 
scious  of  giving.  But  Mr.  Rowbotham  from  Bayreuth  to  hear?  Mr.  Row- 
is  for  once  right — his  bent  was  polemi-  bothara  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  this 
cal ;  and  it  was  his  misfortune  that  his  monster  of  ingratitude  and  egotism  thus 
position  in  the  world  of  music  was  made  showed  his  regard  and  respect  to  the 
more  assailable  during  his  lifetime  by  memory  of  the  first  great  musician  who 

— - - gave  him  a  helping  hand,  who  intro- 

•  In  the  season  1886-7  Rienn  was  given  35  duced  to  the  public  for  the  first  time 
sines,  and  The  Flying  Dutchman  86  times.  that  exploded  failure  The  Flying  Dutch* 
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Maw,  who  nearly  resigned  his  post  at 
Cassel  because  such  empty  rubbish  as 
Tannhduser  was  refused  by  the  Inten- 
dant. 

But  we  are  now  brought  down  from 
generalities  to  particulars,  and  we  are 
told  (shades  of  Gluck  and  Weber  !)  that 
Wagner  stated  that  all  existing  operas 
had  been  written  on  a  wrong  system 
and  upon  the  basis  of  this  perversion  of 
truth  Mr.  Rowbotham  proceeds  to  the 
discussion  of  Wagner’s  stage  reforms. 
Here  we  might  at  least  expect  some 
small  admission  of  success.  But  no  ! 
While  Wagner  objects  to  the  tenor  leav¬ 
ing  “  his  lover"  at  the  back  of  the  stage 
and  singing  to  the  top  gallery,  Mr. 
Rowbotham  approves  of  this  vandalism 
on  the  theory  that  unless  the  singer 
sings  upward  his  voice  cannot  tell. 
Little  does  Mr.  Rowbotham  know  that 
the  greatest  singing  masters,  witness 
Lamperti  of  Milan,  recommend  their 
pupils  to  sing  downward,  in  order  that 
the  voice  may  rise  :  but  this  is  only  a 
speck  among  the  clouds  of  inaccuracies 
in  the  article.  With  the  Liebeslied 
from  the  Walkure,  the  Forge  Song  from 
Siegfrud,  the  countless  songs  in  the 
Meister singer  staring  him  in  the  face,  he 
asserts  that  Wagner  eliminated  airs 
from  his  operas,  aiul  condemned  them 
to  one  eternal  monotonous  recitative. 
With  all  the  marvellous  choruses  from 
the  At eisier singer  and  Parsifal  (to  name 
only  two  of  the  later  works)  to  bear 
witness  against  him,  he  asserts  that 
"  complicated  contrapuntal  passages  are 
out  of  the  question.”  Alter  this  he 
calmly  states  that  "  opera  after  the 
severe  shake  it  received  from  his  attacks 
is  now  following  its  old  beaten  path 
again,"  in  blind  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  since  Wagner’s  influence  became 
extended,  not  an  opera  has  been  written 
in  any  country,  not  even  by  the  strong¬ 
est  opponents  of  his  musical  theories, 
which  has  not  borne  the  traces  of  his  re¬ 
forms  upon  every  page  :  from  Verdi  to 
Goetx,  from  Gounod  to  Massenet,  all 
are  obliged  to  accept  opera  and  carry  it 
on  from  the  point  to  which  Wagner  has 
brought  it.  If  Othello  were  now  to 
sing  scales  while  Oesdemona  was  being 
smothered,  the  house  would  hiss  in  spite 
of  all  Mr.  Rowbotham’s  arguments  ; 
and  the  reason  they  would  hiss  is  be¬ 
cause  Wagner  has  exposed  the  absurd¬ 


ity,  and  as  far  as  can  be  has  banished 
incongruity  from  the  musical  stage. 

But  the  remarks  of  our  critic  grow 
more  reckless  as  he  proceeds  on  his  path 
of  5re  and  slaughter.  Wagner  is  made 
to  declare  that  "  no  man  could  be  a 
musician  unless  he  were  at  one  and  the 
same  time  a  poet  ’’  (by  which,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  is  meant  a  writer  of  poetry). 
How  then  can  Wagner’s  love  for  Gluck, 
for  Beethoven,  for  Weber,  be  accounted 
for  ?  How  can  we  And  him  praising 
many  works  by  the  very  men  who,  he  is 
represented  to  say,  were  ”  no  musicians 
at  all  V  No  ?  Wagner  did  not  care 
for  art,  for  the  stage,  for  music,  for 
poetry,  for  philosophy  for  their  own 
sakes  ;  he  only  mastered  them  and  used 
them  in  order  to  vent  his  spleen,  says 
Mr.  Rowbotham.  One  step  further  and 
we  shall  be  told  that  the  theatre  at  Bay¬ 
reuth  was  erected  as  a  monument  of 
vengeance,  and  that  all  the  subscribers 
to  it  and  all  visitors  to  the  perfoimances 
therein  are  only  actuated  by  motives  of 
hatred  for  the  anti-Wagnerians.  Has 
he  ever  been  there  ? 

When  we  come  to  the  poetry  section 
of  this  article  we  are  greeted  by  the 
statement  that  Wagner  "  cuts  a  sorry 
figure  in  verse."  A  little  further  on 
and  we  discover  why  :  our  critic  appar¬ 
ently  despises  German  so  much  (p. 
501),  and  is  so  afraid  of  qualifying  for 
an  attentive  hearing  by  a  few  stumbles 
(iiid  ),  that  he  gives  the  specimens,  not 
in  the  original — that  would  be  the  soli¬ 
tary  accuracy  in  the  paper — but  in  a 
translation,  which  he  sa\s  "  keeps  pace 
with  the  originaL”  Mr.  Corder  will 
not  thank  him  for  the  estimate  or  the 
comparison,  for  be  knows,  as  well  as 
any  German  scholar  knows,  the  im¬ 
mense  difficulty  of  conveying  an  idea  of 
such  a  complicated  original  by  any 
translation,  and  the  impossibility  of 
doing  so  when  cramped  by  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  adapting  syllables  to  music.  Itk 
any  case  specimens  have  been  giveit 
which  are  perhaps  the  worst  which  could 
have  been  chosen  ;  but  this  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  critics  of  Mr.  Rowbotham's 
stamp.  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  find 
him,  accurate  as  ever,  describing  Loki 
as  the  Prince  of  Darkness  instead  of  the 
God  of  Fire.  But  then,  perhaps,  he 
had  been  reading  Fousi  by  mistake,  and 
mixed  up  the  scores.  'The  quotation 
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from  Tristan  is  practically  impossible 
except  in  the  original,  and  it  is  only  in 
its  connection  with  the  music  set  (o  it 
and  the  manner  of  its  setting  that  it  can 
be  criticised  at  all.  The  disquisition 
on  Schopenhauer  and  Wagner’s  misap¬ 
prehension  of  him,  with  all  the  sweep¬ 
ing  philosophical  statements  in  which 
our  author  indulges,  I  leave  to  more 
learned  pens  than  mine  to  discuss. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  Mr.  Rowbotham’s 
fault  that  he  is  unable  to  grasp  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  he  has  set  himself  to  discuss. 
Granting  that  he  has  seen  most  or  all  of 
Wagner’s  operas  adequately  performed 
— a  necessary  preliminary  without  which 
of  course  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  composer — it 
is  obvious  that  he  has  only  been  able  to 
apply  the  microscope  to  small  separate 
details  of  the  works,  and  is  incapable, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  of  taking 
in  the  whole  at  once.  He  talks  of  the 
music  without  considering  the  poetry, 
of  the  poetry  without  considering  its 
connection  with  the  music,  of  the  action 
without  considering  the  other  two  in¬ 
gredients.  He  fails  to  see  that  scenery, 
poetry,  music,  action,  all  must  be  taken 
as  a  whole  and  considered  as  a  whole. 
Hence  an  article  which  no  musician  or 
critic  in  Europe  would  venture  to  write, 
still  less  to  sign.  Its  very  intemperance 
of  language  proves  the  shakiness  of  the 
ground  upon  which  he  takes  his  stand. 
He  might  have  assailed  Wagner  from 
many  vulnerable  points.  I  will  make 
him  a  present  of  a  few  for  future  use. 
There  may  be  many  longueurs  in  his 
operas.  Wotan  may  be  a  bore.  King 
Mark  a  trial  to  impatient  pittites.  The 
second  act  of  the  Gdtterddmmerung  may 
close  in  what  is  best  described  as  ca¬ 
cophony.  The  opening  scene  of  Parsifal 
may  be  too  spun  out.  The  whole  of 
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Lohengrin,  with  the  exception  of  the 
prayer  and  the  bridal  march,  is  in  com¬ 
mon  time.  He  may  be  too  fond  of 
making  two  lovers  stand  gazing  at  each 
other  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  while  a 
third  person  sings.  All  this  and  much 
more  of  the  same  sort  can  be  made 
something  of,  and  can  be  quoted  with 
some  show  of  reason.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  the 
slow  movement  of  the  seventh  symphony 
of  Beethoven  and  the  finale  of  Schu¬ 
bert’s  great  symphony  in  C  were  once 
both  condemned  as  outrageously  long, 
and  yet  who  now  would  allow  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  a  single  bar  of  them  After  all 
is  said  there  remains  the  great  solid  fact 
that  the  eleven  great  operas  of  Wagner, 
ranging  from  1844  to  i88t,  are  all  in 
actual  possession  of  the  stage,  and  draw 
fuller  houses  every  year  ;  moreover,  the 
experience  of  concert-givers  has  proved 
that  Beethoven  and  Wagner  are  almost 
the  only  names  which  allure  large  audi¬ 
ences  to  orchestral  concerts.  These  are 
hard  facts,  and  can  be  proved  by  hard 
cash  ;  and  when  all  arguments  as  to 
Wagner’s  music  or  cacophony  are  over, 
the  public  are  the  final  Court  of  Appeal. 
Mr.  Rowbotham  would  be  a  bold  man 
to  prophesy  the  bursting  of  his  bubble 
in  our  generation,  considering  that  Wag¬ 
ner  is  approaching  a  half-century  of 
musical  existence  ;  but  to  assert  tuat  it 
has  burst  already  is  to  state  what  men’s 
eyes  and  ears  and  pockets  know  to  be 
absolutely  false.  He  concludes  his 
article  with  a  slight  token  of  respect  for 
the  “  little”  opera  of  Lohengrin.  I  may 
for  once  indorse  his  prophecy  of  a  future 
existence  for  this  opera,  together  with 
the  little  poem  of  Ln  Memoriam,  the  in¬ 
significant  novel  of  Vanity  Fair,  the 
poor  daubs  of  Turner,  and  the  paltry  por¬ 
traits  of  Lenbach. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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To  explain  the  use  of  any  article  is 
not  to  justify  its  abuse.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages  we  deal  wholly  with  the  physi¬ 
ological  aspect  of  constriction  of  the 
waist,  and  only  refer  to  the  utility  of 
abdominal  compression  ;  it  must  not  be 


thought  that  we  therefore  countenance 
any  extreme  course,  or  that  we  for  a 
moment  deny  that  this  constriction  may 
be  of  such  a  nature,  or  be  carried  to  so 
great  an  excess,  or  be  employed  under 
such  adverse  conditions,  as  to  lead  to 
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serious  bodily  harm.  Our  object  is  to 
discuss  the  physiology  and  not  the  pathol¬ 
ogy  of  constriction  of  the  waist 

In  the  course  of  a  series  of  investiga* 
tions  with  which  we  have  been  recently 
occupied,  on  the  nature  of  certain  forms 
of  heart  disease,  a  number  of  facts  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  which  appear 
to  us  to  throw  much  light  on  the  matter 
expressed  by  the  title  of  our  paper.  We 
think  that,  with  the  conclusions  which 
may  reasonably  be  drawn  from  them, 
these  facts  may  be  of  interest  to  non¬ 
medical  readers. 

Let  us  begin  by  saying  that  the  func¬ 
tional  activity  of  any  of  the  tissues  of 
the  body  is  dependent  on  its  blood  sup¬ 
ply  ;  increased  activity,  for  example, 
requiring  an  increased  supply  of  blood. 
Thus,  when  a  muscle  contracts,  this 
contraction  is  accompanied  by  an  aug¬ 
mented  flow  of  blood  through  its  vessels, 
these  becoming  more  expanded  than 
when  the  muscle  is  at  rest.  The  same 
fact  applies,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  all 
other  organs  of  the  body. 

The  amount  of  blood  pumped  out  by 
the  heart  into  the  arteries  is  distributed, 
by  a  wonderfully  perfect  vaso-motor 
mechanism,  to  the  different  tissues  of 
the  body  in  conformity  with  their  re¬ 
quirements  at  any  given  time.  It  may 
1^  added,  also,  that  anything  which  in¬ 
creases  the  amount  of  blood  sent  out  by 
the  heart  in  a  given  time,  will  tend, 
cceteris  paribus,  to  increase  the  activity 
of  the  tissues  to  which  the  blood  is  dis¬ 
tributed.  All  this,  of  course,  within 
certain  limits  which  need  not  be  defined 
here.  The  above  statements  are  fully  ac¬ 
cepted  by  physiologists,  and  we  only  give 
them  here  in  order  that  the  general  reader 
may  see  the  bearing  of  what  follows. 

In  our  investigations  we  employed  an 
instrument — a  Cardiometer — which  per¬ 
mits  of  the  amount  of  blood  sent  out  by 
the  heart  being  accurately  measured. 

In  the  course  of  our  work  with  this 
instrument  we  found  that  even  slight 
pressure  upon  the  abdomen  resulted  in 
the  expelling  by  the  heart  of  a  consider¬ 
ably  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  a 
given  time,  and  this,  without  increasing 
the  rapidity  of  the  heart-beat.  At  each 
impulse,  that  is,  a  larger  amount  was 
driven  out.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  one 
experiment,  compression  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  increased  the  quantity  of  blood 
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thrown  out  by  the  heart,  to  the  extent 
of  29.6  per  cent,  during  the  period  of 
compression.  In  some  of  our  other  ex¬ 
periments  even  a  larger  increase  was 
obtained.  Further,  the  increased  out¬ 
flow  from  the  heart,  which  is  in  this  way 
produced,  is  not  limited  to  the  few  sec¬ 
onds  after  the  first  application  of  the 
pressure,  but  persists  concurrently  with 
the  pressure. 

These  results,  with  which  physiolo¬ 
gists  have  not  hitherto  been  acquainted, 
can  be  easily  enough  explained.  The 
calibre  of  the  veins  (which  are  especially 
large  and  numerous  in  the  abdominal 
cavity)  is  much  more  affected  by  a  slight 
pressure  than  that  of  the  arteries. 
Hence  slight  abdominal  pressure  has 
but  little  influence  upon  the  inflow  to 
the  abdominal  viscera,  while  accelerat¬ 
ing  the  outflow  from  these  organs,  and 
will,  without  harming  their  nutrition 
(seeing  that  within  fairly  wide  limits, 
variations  in  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
veins  do  not  affect  the  supply  of  nour¬ 
ishment  to  the  parts  drained  by  those 
vessels),  press  into  the  service  of  the 
rest  of  the  body  a  correspondingly  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  blood.  Or,  in  other 
words,  such  pressure  diminishes  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  is  stored  in  the 
abdominal  veins  and  venous  capillaries, 
and  places  more  of  it  at  the  disposal  of 
the  organism  as  a  whole. 

We  may  note,  in  passing,  that  the 
opposite  condition  of  congestion,  or 
sudden  distension  of  the  abdominal 
veins,  by  withdrawing  blood  from  the 
general  circulation,  is  a  recognized  cause 
of  fainting,  bringing  about,  as  it  does, 
an  insufficiency  in  the  blood  supply  to 
the  brain. 

Great  pressure  does  indeed  increase 
still  more  the  quantity  of  blood  taken 
from  the  abdominal  organs,  and  there¬ 
fore  available  for  the  supply  of  the  rest 
of  the  system,  but  this  implies  an  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  nutrition  of  the  organs 
in  question.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  such  extreme  pressure, 
harmful  as  it  must  be,  is  not  equally  so 
at  all  times  ;  for  example,  when  func¬ 
tional  activity  is  slight,  as  between  the 
acts  of  digestion  which  follow  meals, 
interference  with  the  blood  supply 
will,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  be  less  in¬ 
jurious  than  at  times  when  the  tissue 
change  is  more  active. 
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Pressure  on  the  abdomen,  or  constric¬ 
tion  of  the  waist,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  increases  therefore  the 
amount  of  blood  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  muscles,  brain,  skin,  etc.  More¬ 
over,  this  increased  blood  supply,  on 
which  the  degree  of  functional  activity 
of  the  tissues  so  greatly  depends,  may 
be  obtained  without  serious  interference 
with  the  nutrition  of  the  organs  that  fill 
the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
also,  that  in  front  and  at  the  sides  the 
abdomen  is  bounded  by  walls  having 
no  bony  framework,  formed  partly  of 
muscles,  which  always  contract  involun¬ 
tarily  during  great  physical  exertion. 
Even  in  the  case,  however,  of  a  typically 
healthy  unsophisticated  sa^vige  the  action 
of  these  muscles  which  compress  the  ab¬ 
dominal  viscera  will  be  assisted  by  the 
wearing  of  a  belt.  The  efficacy  of  such 
a  girdle  is  not  so  great  when  formed  of 
an  elastic  material,  as  when  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  some  comparatively  inelastic 
substance  such  as  leather.  In  the  case 
of  civilized  man,  and  still  more  in  the 
case  of  women,  weakness  of  the  muscles 
in  question  is  common  enough,  and  with 
them  the  support  given  by  a  girdle  is 
even  greater  than  with  savages. 

These  considerations  explain  how  it  is 
that  men,  as  well  as  women,  finding  a 
definite  gain  therefrom,  have  taken  to 
the  employment  of  some  method  of  ab¬ 
dominal  compression,  wearing  waist¬ 
bands,  belts,  or  the  more  elaborate  cor¬ 
set,  and  this,  in  some  cases  only  tempo¬ 
rarily,  at  periods  of  increased  activity,  in 
others  throughout  the  day.  Having 
been  led  thus  to  examine  into  the  cus¬ 
tom,  we  have  been  surprised  to  learn 
how  widely  spread  and  how  ancient  it  is. 

Let  us  refer  briefly  to  this  custom  of 
constricting  or  supporting  the  waist,  as 
employed  at  various  times  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  and  by  different 
peoples. 

The  Egyptians,  whose  history,  as  re¬ 
corded  on  their  monuments  and  in  their 
writings,  is  the  most  ancient  of  any  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  habitually 
wore  broad  belts  of  one  kind  or  another. 
These  girdles  were  used  by  both  sexes, 
and,  we  are  informed  by  Professor  Mac- 
alister,  were  worn  tight,  this  being  ap¬ 
parently  the  cause  of  the  remarkably 
slim  waists  which  are  so  characteristic  a 
feature  of  the  sculptures  and  paintings 


of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  breadth 
of  their  girdles  varied  considerably,  but 
they  were  usually  broad,  and  made  of 
linen.  The  women  appear  to  have  fre¬ 
quently  worn  two  distinct  girdles,  one 
high  up,  immediately  below  the  bosom, 
while  the  other  was  placed  lower,  just 
above  the  hip  bones.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  the  one  round  the 
waist  proper  was  used  to  support  any 
part  of  the  clothing. 

The  Semitic  races,  who  derived  their 
civilization  mainly  from  the  Egyptians, 
also  wore  girdles  as  part  of  their  ordi¬ 
nary  costume.  With  regard  to  the  Jews 
and  Phoenicians,  we  may  remark  that 
girdles,  which  were  worn  by  both  sexes, 
were  recognized  as  being  of  benefit  in 
assisting  active  exertion.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this,  the  case  of  Elijah  may  be 
quoted—*  Kings  xviii.  46 — where  it  is 
stated  that  the  prophet  “  girded  up  his 
loins”  to  run  before  Ahab.  As  is  men¬ 
tioned  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  Elijah 
wore  a  leathern  girdle,  and  the  words  in 
the  original,  which  have  been  translated 
“  girded  up,”  should  be  rather  ‘‘  tight¬ 
ened  up,”  and  can  be  rendered  more 
exactly  by  the  Latin  “  fortiter  con- 
strinxit,"  than  the  usual  English  trans¬ 
lation,  which  might  lead  to  the  erro¬ 
neous  impression  that  pulling  up  of  the 
skirts  was  meant.  The  girding  up  of 
the  loins  referred  to  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament — for  example,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
feast  of  the  Passover — has  the  same  sig¬ 
nification,  and  expresses  also  the  con¬ 
nection  between  such  girding  and  active 
exertion.  The  Arab  tribes  of  our  own 
day  wear  girdles  from  their  earliest  in¬ 
fancy,  and  we  are  informed  by  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Bedouins,  they  are  worn  tight  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  respectability.  He  further  tells 
us  that  when  he  himself  travelled  in  an 
Arab  dress,  he  was  instructed  always  to 
draw  his  girdle  tight,  a  loose  girdle 
being  regarded  in  the  East,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  as  characteristic  of  a  dissolute, 
luxurious  person.  In  the  privacy  of 
home  life  the  girdle  is  either  loosened 
or  removed.  Many  similar  examples 
could  be  given  with  regard  to  other 
Semitic  races. 

When  we  come  to  the  Greeks,  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  girdle  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  male  and  female 
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costume.  The  expression  em¬ 

ployed  by  Herodotus,  and  other  wiiteis, 
whete  the  distance  between  two  places 
is  referred  to  as  what  "  a  well-girt 
man”  can  do  in  a  given  time,  shows 
that  the  Greeks  also  had  recognized  the 
connection  between  tight  waist-belts  and 
active  muscular  exertion.  Greek  women, 
we  know,  used  several  varieties  of  gir¬ 
dles,  wearing  frequently,  and  at  one 
period  of  Greek  history,  usually,  one 
girdle  below  the  bosom,  and  the  other 
round  the  waist,  lower  down,  the  upper 
one  being  sometimes  called  the  Stro- 
phion,  which  was  worn  over  the  under 
tunic,  while  the  other,  the  Zone,  was 
worn  round  the  waist  proper,  or  even 
lower.  The  Zone,  or  Cestus  of  Venus, 
which,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  bor¬ 
rowed  by  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  very  archaic  figures  of  the 
younger  goddess  as  being  worn  round 
the  waist  ;  higher,  therefore,  than  the 
virgin  Zone,  and  lower  than  the  Stro- 
phion.  Diana  is  often  represented  as 
wearing  both  the  upper  and  lower 
girdles. 

The  leathern  girdle  of  the  Greek  sol¬ 
diers,  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Mitra, 
was  worn  at  the  bottom  of  the  cuirass. 
The  corresponding  military  belt  of  the 
Romans  was  called  the  Cingulum. 

The  Roman  women  also  employed  a 
variety  of  girdles,  similar  in  position 
and  purpose  to  those  used  by  the  women 
of  Greece.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
girdle  was  worn  tight,  it  being  consid¬ 
ered  most  effeminate  and  indecorous 
for  a  man  to  appear  in  the  street  with 
the  tunic  loosely  girded.  For  instance, 
Nero,  Maecenas,  and  even  Julius  Caesar, 
were  spoken  of  disparagingly,  owing  to 
their  appearing  in  public,  either  ungirt 
or  loosely  girded.  When  the  Egyptian, 
Greek,  or  Roman  women  wore  more 
than  one  girdle,  one  only  of  these,  as  a 
rule,  appeared  outside  the  tunic,  the 
other,  or  others,  being  worn  either  next 
the  skin  or  over  some  under  .garment. 
One  must  add,  however,  that  exceptions 
to  this  are  common  enough. 

After  the  decadence  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  girdles  continued  to  be  worn. 
In  Weiss'  Kostumkunde,  for  the  period 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  they  are  referred  to  as  forming  part 
of  the  costume  of  all  European  nations. 

The  information  which  we  have  been 
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able  to  collect  as  to  the  employment  of 
girdles  during  the  Middle  Ages  is  less 
full  in  detail  than  that  which  is  so  easily 
obtained  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  We  may  say,  however,  that 
the  recumbent  effigies  on  the  tombs  of 
knights  and  ladies  point  very  clearly  to 
the  conclusion  that  girdles  were  worn 
by  the  nobility  of  both  sexes.  These 
girdles  were  often  elaborately  woiked 
and  embroidered  ;  indeed,  ornamental 
girdles,  of  one  kind  or  another  have 
been  employed  from  the  earliest  record¬ 
ed  times. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  diffi¬ 
cult  question  of  the  relation  between 
girding  and  its  employment  for  what 
may  be  termed  aesthetic  purposes.  We 
have  referred  to  the  tightness  of  the 
girdles  worn  by  some  civilized  races  of 
antiquity.  The  comparative  narrow¬ 
ness  of  these  girdles,  however,  limited 
the  degree  of  tightness  to  which  they 
could  be  drawn  without  causing  pain  as 
well  as  disfigurement.  Toward  the 
fourteenth  century,  however,  girdles  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  increased  in  breadth. 
Strutt,  who  is  a  very  trustworthy  author¬ 
ity  on  costumes,  says  {English  Dresses')  : 
”  Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  women  were  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  a  long  waist, 
and  in  order  to  produce  that  effect,  they 
invented  a  strange  disguisement,  called 
a  corse  or  corset.  ’  ”  The  word  corset 

appears  at  least  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,”  and  in  sumptuary  laws  made 
early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
wrought  corsets,  and  corsets  worked 
with  gold,  are  restricted  to  certain 
classes  of  the  female  nobility.  They 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  worn  by 
both  sexes,  and  were  usually  quilted, 
having  slips  of  whalebone  between  the 
quilting.  Their  breadth,  together  with 
the  mode  of  fastening  them  by  lacing, 
permitted  of  their  being  drawn  very 
tight,  and  thus  produced  the  slim  waists 
referred  to  by  various  writers  of  the 
period.  A  French  moralist  (!),  who 
wrote  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
says  :  *  By  detestable  vanity,  ladies  of 
rank  now  cause  their  robes  to  be  made 
so  tight  in  the  waist  that  they  can 
scarcely  respire  in  them,  and  so  often 
suffer  great  pain  bv  it,  in  order  to  make 
their  bodies  small.’  ’’  “In  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,”  says  Strutt,  “the 
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bodice  was  used  also  by  men,  though 
this  custom,  I  believe,  was  never  gener¬ 
ally  adopted-’’ 

Pictures  of  some  of  the  remarkable 
men  of  that  time  are  represented  with 
slim  waists,  which  are  presumably  the 
result  of  such  tight  lacing.  From  that 
period  up  to  our  own  day  corsets  have 
been  worn  by  women  of  England  and 
of  most  other  civilized  nations.  They 
combine  in  one  the  mammillare,  the 
strophion,  the  zoster,  the  zona,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  of  the  ladies  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome. 

That  the  wearing  of  corsets  is  a  gain 
to  many  women  is  evident  enough  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  worn  under  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  the  wearers  are  regard¬ 
less  of  mere  appearance.  For  instance, 
we  may  cite  the  working  peasant-women, 
unmarried  as  well  as  married,  of  France, 
Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  Austria  and 
Hungary,  etc.,  etc.,  who  wear  stajs 
during  the  performance  of  very  labori¬ 
ous  work,  yet  who,  one  could  not  sup¬ 
pose,  would  do  this  if  their  stays  inter¬ 
fered  with  their  comfort  or  movements. 

Another  exam|>le  of  the  same  fact  is 
illustrated  by  the  very  poor  working- 
women  of  our  own  nation,  who,  when 
obliged  to  sell  their  clothes,  or,  when 
these  hang  about  them  in  rags,  still,  as 
a  rule,  stick  to  the  use  of  stays. 

Many  other  examples  to  the  same 
effect  might  be  given,  showing  that  mere 
regard  for  appearance  will  not,  as  is 
usually  supposed,  explain  the  wide¬ 
spread  adoption  by  the  women  of  our 
own  time  of  corsets,  or  of  tightly-bound 
sashes,  as  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of 
the  countrywomen  of  Spain. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  it  may  be  asked 
why  the  custom  of  wearing  corsets  has 
been  so  generally  looked  upon  as  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  saddening  example  of 
how  far  this  regard  for  appearance  will 
lead  the  gentler  sex  to  disregard  com¬ 
mon  sense.  The  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  presumably  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  objections  to  the  custom 
are  more  evident  to  men,  and  especially 
to  medical  men,  than  are  any  advantages 
which  it  may  possess.  Thus,  constric¬ 
tion  of  the  waist  causes,  or  increases, 
pain  in  certain  diseased  conditions  ;  the 
use  of  stays  causes  the  body  to  differ  in 
shape  from  that  which  it  would  other¬ 
wise  present  ;  no  evident  good  could  be 


seen  to  accrue  from  the  practice  ;  and, 
finally,  no  line  of  distinction  has,  as  a 
rule,  been  drawn  between  the  glaringly 
harmful  ”  sylph-waist”  of  the  lady  who 
sacrifices  too  much  to  fashion,  and  the 
moderate  constriction  of  the  waist  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  vast  majority  of  woman¬ 
kind. 

The  facts  stated  in  the  above  pages 
appear  to  us  fitted  to  explain  why,  in 
spite  of  such  evident  objections,  the 
custom  of  wearing  stays  still  holds  its 
own. 

The  constriction  usually  produced  by 
properly  constructed  stays  acts  chiefly, 
we  are  informed,  by  compressing  the 
waist,  resembling  so  far  the  broad  belt 
which  has  been  associated  in  men  with 
active  exertion  ;  while  the  rest  of  this 
elaborate  article  presumably  replaces  the 
various  other  girdles  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  worn  by  the  women  of  an¬ 
cient  times.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  do 
not  see  that  any  distinction  is  to  be 
drawn  between  the  constriction  of  the 
waist  produced  by  the  corset,  and  that 
which  results  from  the  tight  belt  associ¬ 
ated,  in  the  case  of  men,  with  active  ex¬ 
ertion — keeping  in  mind,  however,  that 
in  the  former  the  girdle  is  of  greater 
breadth,  and  so  permits  of  greater  com¬ 
pression,  which,  in  excess,  is  necessarily 
harmful.  If  the  corset  be  so  tight  as  to 
cause  the  wearer  to  become  short  of 
breath  when  walking  fast,  when  .playing 
tennis,  or  when  running  upsta'is  ;  or, 
again,  when  “  stitch”  in  the  side,  or 
any  discomfort  is  experienced  :  then  it 
may  easily  be  assumed  that  the  wearer 
is  making  an  unwise  sacrifice  to  fashion. 
Such  excessive  compression,  or  blindly 
continuous  slighter  constriction,  will,  we 
may  safely  say,  be  countenanced  by  no 
physiologist.  None  feel  this  more 
strongly  than  we  do.  We  do  not  think 
that  what  we  have  said  above  warrants 
the  conclusion  that  all  women  ought 
habitually,  or  even  at  periods  of  active 
exertion,  to  wear  corsets,  any  more  than 
that  all  men,  or  even  that  all  athletes, 
ought  to  wear  more  or  less  tight  belts. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  men  of  our 
own  time,  with  regard  to  the  custom  of 
wearing  waist-bands.  We  need  but  call 
to  mind  the  fact  that  a  belt  of  leather  or 
other  material,  or  a  sash,  worn  tight,  is 
associated  usually  with  active  muscular 
exertion.  For  example,  the  broad,  tight 
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belt  habitually  worn  in  the  gymnasium, 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  may  be  cited. 
Breadth  of  the  belt  appears  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration  ;  the  broader  the 
belt,  the  greater  the  constriction  that 
can  be  obtained  without  producing  dis¬ 
comfort.  In  this  connection  we  may 
quote  the  fact  that  soldiers  engaged  in 
regimental  sports  are  not  unfrequently 
accustomed  to  substitute  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  belt  a  broader  inelastic  band,  which 
they  either  manufacture  for  themselves 
or  buy.  The  soldiers  of  most  European 
armies  wear  a  fairly  tight  belt ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  them,  in 
addition,  to  wear  a  belt  round  the  top 
of  the  trousers,  although  braces  are,  by 
the  regulations,  required  to  be  worn. 
This  under  bell  is  tightened  during 
forced  marches.  Similarly,  our  sailors, 
as  those  acquainted  with  naval  matters 
are  aware,  are  accustomed  to  tighten 
their  belts  before  going  into  action. 
Rowing  men,  by  the  way,  form  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule,  in  loosening 
rather  than  tightening  their  belts.  The 
cause  of  this  is,  that  the  abdominal 
muscles  come  specially  into  play  in  row¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  pressure  of  a  belt  leads 
to  cramp  in  these,  presumably  through 
interference  with  their  blood  supply  at 
a  time  when  a  free  circulation  through 
them  is  specially  requisite. 

Many  long-distance  runners  also  wear 
an  especially  tight  belt ;  this  is  mark¬ 
edly  the  case  with  the  “  Syces"  who,  in 
the  East,  run  beside  the  horses,  whose 
powers  of  endurance  are  so  striking, 
and  who  are  specially  characterized  by 
the  tightness  of  their  girdles.  Finally, 
we  may  note  the  almost  universal  use  of 
leathern  belts  by  navvies  and  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  hard  manual  labor,  very  often 
in  addition  to  braces,  which  will  serve 
to  recall  a  connection  of  which  we  might 
give  many  more  examples. 

In  passing,  we  may  refer  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  very  tight  girding  as  a 
means  of  stilling  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
The  *'  Schmachtriemen”  of  the  North 
Germans,  or  the  "  hunger-belt"  oj  the 
Zulus  and  Basutos,  illustrate  a  fact  of 
which  some  of  us,  at  least,  have  had 
personal  experience.  In  all  probability 
the  hunger-belt,  by  compressing  the  or¬ 
gans  of  digestion,  interferes  with  their 


blood-supply,  dulling  thereby  the  sensa¬ 
tions  which  constitute  the  feeling  of  i 

hunger. 

In  conclusion  we  may  mention  that  in 
South,  and  certain  parts  of  North 
America,  where  the  lasso  is  fastened,  in 
one  case  to  the  girth,  and  in  the  other 
to  the  pommel,  of  the  saddle,  which 
necessitates  the  girths  being  drawn  ex¬ 
cessively  tight  in  order  to  prevent  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  saddle,  no  harm  to  the 
activity  of  the  horses  appears  to  result. 

The  girths  are  drawn  to  what,  at  first 
sight,  appears  a  cruel  extreme,  very 
much  more  than  would  be  possible  with 
girths  made  after  the  English  fashion, 
yet  nowhere  have  we  seen  horses  so 
quick  and  agile  in  their  movements,  or 
with  such  powers  of  endurance  for  long 
journeys.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these 
horses,  being  grass-fed.  are  large-bellied, 
and  that  this  necessitates  the  girth  being 
fastened,  not  as  in  England,  round  the 
posterior  part  of  the  thorax,  but  round 
what  corresponds  to  the  waist  in  man. 

The  fact  that  on  the  pampas  of  South 
America,  where  every  one,  from  the 
highest  to  lowest,  habitually  rides  on 
horseback,  very  tight  girthing  is  custom¬ 
ary  with  people  who  never  use  the  lasso, 
as  well  as  by  those  who  ,dOi  makes  it 
evident  that  such  tight  girthing  round 
this  part  of  the  horse  is,  at  all  events, 
not  recognized  as  harmful  to  the  powers 
of  the  animal.  This,  with  the  conclu¬ 
sions  which  we  have  attempted  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  the  above  pages,  leads  us  to 
suggest  to  trainers  of  horses,  that  it 
would  certainly  interfere  less  with  the 
horse’s  breathing  if  the  racing  saddle 
were  girthed,  not  over,  but  behind  the 
ribs,  and  that  they  might  thereby  gain 
for  the  horse  the  same  advantage  as  is 
experienced  by  the  Syce  from  his  broad, 
light  girdle.  We  think  it  desirable  that 
some  one  should  make  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  of  a  kind  fitted  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  the  South  American  or 
the  European  mode  of  girthing  be  the 
better. 

[We  are  grateful  for  an  opportunity  of  pub¬ 
lishing  this  paper,  which  was  read  by  us  at  the 
Bath  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  or¬ 
der  to  correct  the  erroneous  reports  as  to  its  con¬ 
tents  which  have  appeared  in  various  quarters.] 
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WHERE  IS  STANLEY? 
BY  H.  H.  JOHNSON. 


The  anxiety  felt  about  Stanley’s  fate 
by  the  English-speaking  peoples  is  only 
second  to  that  originally  felt  about  Gor¬ 
don.  There  is  hardly  a  meeting  held 
dealing  with  geographical  subjects, 
whether  it  be  the  source  of  the  Orinoco, 
the  trade  of  Inner  Siberia,  or  the  course 
of  some  newly-discovered  African  river, 
that  some  person  present  does  not  put 
the  inapposite  question  to  the  chairman, 
“  Has  he  any  news  of  Stanley  ?”  and 
then  the  interest  of  the  assembled  meet¬ 
ing  is  completely  diverted  from  Venezu¬ 
elan  rivers,  or  Russian  tariffs,  or  African 
watersheds,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
fate  of  the  American  Columbus,  the 
Napoleon  of  African  exploration.  This 
intense  anxiety  seeks  relief  in  continu¬ 
ally  framing  theories  and  asking  ques¬ 
tions  of  experts  in  African  travel.  De 
Brazza,  Wiessmann,  Oscar  Lenz,  Cam¬ 
eron,  Baker,  and  Kirk,  not  to  mention 
a  large  number  of  minor  African  authori¬ 
ties,  have  all  been  called  upon  to  give 
their  opinion  as  to  Stanley’s  fate,  and 
almost  without  exception — if  we  exclude 
the  more  pessimistic  views  of  Dr.  Peters 
and  M.  Janssen — have  unanimously  as¬ 
serted  that  they  believe  Stanley  to  be 
living,  and  most  probably  to  have  been, 
for  many  months  past,  in  conjunction 
with  Emin  Pasha.  No  doubt  in  ex¬ 
pressing  this  opinion,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  the  wish  has  been  father  to 
the  thought.  In  view  of  the  intense 
personal  interest  taken  in  Stanley  by  the 
British  public,  those  called  upon  to  give 
their  opinion  as  to  his  fate,  if  they  wav¬ 
ered  in  their  belief,  have  preferred  to 
give  Stanley  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
As  one  who  has,  in  times  past,  known 
Stanley  intimately-^known  him  as  one 
gels  to  know  men  when  you  live  and 
travel  with  them  in  Africa — I,  for  my 
own  satisfaction,  have  considered  and 
sifted,  with  assiduity,  all  the  meagre 
data  we  possess  from  which  a  credible 
theory  might  be  framed  which  would 
explain  the  long  silence  of  Stanley  and 
of  Emin  Pasha,  and  I  here  venture  to 
put  the  results  of  my  cogitations  before 
the  readers  of  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
trusting  they  may  have  some  effect  in 


allaying  the  exaggerated  apprehensions 
of  the  general  public  as  to  Stanley's 
safety. 

We  have  heard  no  news  of  Stanley — 
setting  aside,  of  course,  the  vague 
rumors  of  the  white  Pasha,  as  not  neces¬ 
sarily  applicable  to  the  lost  explorer — 
since  July  and,  1887.  The  last  com¬ 
munication  we  received  from  Emin  was 
dated  Nov.,  1887  ;  up  till  then  Emin  had 
heard  nothing  of  Stanley  except  the  un¬ 
certain  rumor  that  there  was  a  white 
man  moving  about  west  of  Monbuttu 
Land.  Since  these  two  communications 
there  has  been  silence,  as  far  as  Emin 
and  Stanley  are  concerned-  We  really 
do  not  feel  such  keen  anxiety  about  the 
fate  of  Emin  Pasha,  because  we  know 
that  the  local  troubles  in  Bunyoro  have 
temporarily  cut  off  this  large-hearted 
German  from  communicating  with  the 
English  missionaries  at  Buganda.  At 
any  time  these  rather  mysterious  troubles 
in  Bunyoro  may  have  quieted  down,  and 
we  may  once  more  hear  direct  from 
Emin.  When  this  takes  place,  I  firmly 
believe  myself  that  the  first  message  we 
get  from  him  will  convey  the  welcome 
tidings  that  Stanley  is  safe,  and  has  long 
since  united  his  resources  to  those  of 
Emin,  whom  he  will  supply,  no  doubt, 
rather  with  added  strength  of  will  and 
tenacity  of  purpose,  an  increased  moral 
influence  over  the  natives  than  with 
material  and  physical  support,  because 
it  seems  only  too  probable  that  Stanley 
will  have  lost  not  a  few  of  his  followers 
and  consumed  the  bulk  of  his  stores  in 
his  long  and  arduous  struggle  through 
the  querulous  populations,  the  tortuous 
mountain  paths,  the  dense  trackless  for¬ 
ests  and  the  sloughs  and  papyrus  marshes 
of  the  Mabode  country.  Once  having 
met  and  joined  their  forces,  and  as  soon 
as  Stanley  and  his  followers  have  recov¬ 
ered  from  their  exhaustion,  they  may 
have  made  in  company  areconnoissance 
northward  to  test  the  present  strength 
of  the  Mahdi’s  position  on  the  White 
Nile. 

The  rumors  from  Bunyoro  are  rather 
difficult  of  belief  and  explanation  when 
they  suggest  that  Captain  Casati  and 
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Mohamed  Biri  have  been  assassinated 
by  Kaba  Rega’s  ordeis,  for,  hitherto, 
Kaba  Rega,  the  sovereign  of  Bunyoro, 
has  been,  since  many  years,  the  unvary¬ 
ing  and  steadfast  friend  of  Emin.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  murder  of  Casati  and  Mohamed 
Biri — if  it  has  really  taken  place — may 
have  been  committed  by  emissaries  of 
Mwanga,  the  treacherous  King  of  Bu- 
ganda,  who  caused  Bishop  Hannington 
to  be  assassinated,  and  who  is  given  to 
paroxysms  of  unreasoning  savagery 
when  he  has  apprehensions  of  European 
invasion,  which  are  from  time  to  time 
quickened  by  the  rumored  approach  of 
a  European  traveller  from  the  north  or 
east  ;  or  these  two  officers,  despatched 
by  Emin — if,  as  I  have  doubted,  they 
have  really  lost  their  lives — may  have 
perished  in  some  obscure  attack  of  rov¬ 
ing  robber  tribes,  such  as  there  are,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  east  of  Bunyoro,  who  are 
of  different  race  and  language  to  these 
more  placable  Bantu  folk,  and  who  are 
more  nearly  related,  linguistically  and 
racially,  to  the  blood-thirsty  Masai  of 
regions  east  and  south  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanzi.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
owing  to  the  unceasing  war  which  pre¬ 
vails  between  the  kindred  states  of  Bun¬ 
yoro  and  Buganda — peoples  speaking 
almost  identical  languages  and  who  were 
originally  simply  tribal  divisions  of  the 
same  north-east  branch  of  the  Bantu 
race — may  have  rendered  it  too  difficult, 
or  quite  impossible  for  Emin  to  despatch 
Stanley  back  to  civilization  by  the  south¬ 
ern  route.  I  say  advisedly  “  to  despatch 
Stanley"  because  I  believe— and  we 
have  his  own  written  assurance  to  that 
effect — that  Emin  will  not  quit  his  terri¬ 
tory  even  for  a  holiday,  until  there  is 
some  permanent  civilized  administration 
to  take  his  place.  If  he  sees  no  reason 
to  detain  Stanley  for  any  length  of  time 
in  his  province,  it  is  possible  that  these 
two  men  have  cast  about  for  a  route 
leading  to  countries  under  European  in¬ 
fluence,  which  it  would  not  too  seriously 
try  Stanley’s  reduced  strength  and  re¬ 
sources  to  follow.  We  may  well  con¬ 
ceive  that  they  pushed  northward  and 
north-westward,  testing  on  the  one  hand 
the  real  strength  of  the  Mahdi’s  waning 
power,  and  on  the  other  ascertaining 
what  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the 
hospitality  and  good-faith  of  the  popu¬ 
lous  negro  tribes  of  the  country 'to  the 


west  of  the  main  Nile,  watered  by  the 
numberless  affluents  of  the  western  Nile 
— the  Bahr  el  Ghazal — tribes,  which  be¬ 
fore  the  break-up  of  the  Eg>ptian  power 
in  the  Soudan,  proved  themselves  so 
friendly  and  amenable  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  quasi  rule  of  the  foreign  Eu¬ 
ropean  employes  of  the  Egyptian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  suchasGessi,  Lupton,  Junker, 
Potagos,  and  others. 

Persistent  rumors  have  come  to  us 
by  traders  and  pilgrims  arriving  at 
Suakin  from  Khartum  to  the  effect  that 
a  white  Pasha  had  reached  Darfur  from 
Nyam  Nyam  country,  and  had  been  en¬ 
thusiastically  received  by  the  chiefs  and 
people  of  that  once  conquest  of  Zebeir 
Pasha,  which,  although  it  may  have  dis¬ 
liked  the  somewhat  stringent  Egyptian 
rule,  certainly  appears  to  have  spurned 
indignantly  the  attempts  of  the  false 
prophet  of  Kordofan  to  include  it  within 
the  sphere  of  his  spiritual  and  temporal 
rule. 

Dwelling  in  the  almost  unknown  oasis 
of  Faredgha,  just  within  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  but  very  close  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  Turkish  province  of  Barka,  is  the 
great  Sheikh  Senusi,  the  son  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  Mohammedan  reformer.  Sheikh 
Senusi  el*Mejahiri,  who  in  1843  quitted 
Mecca,  where  his  outspoken  criticism  of 
Mohammedan  decadence,  and  his  al¬ 
most  aggressive  morality  in  that  sink  of 
foul  living,  had  made  him  many  enemies, 
and  who  afterward  settled  down  in 
Benghazi,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica. 
Here  his  influence  slowly  began  to 
spread  coincidently  with  the  decline  and 
fall  of  that  Mohammedan  hero,  Abd-el- 
Kader.  Many  Algerians  fljcked  to  the 
spiritual  standard  of  Sheikh  Senusi  I., 
who  had  been  dispersed  from  the  armies 
of  Abd-el-Kader  when  the  French  and 
Moroccans  broke  up  his  power.  Sheikh 
Senusi  I.  spread  a  kind  of  Mohammedan 
reform  and  a  moral  purity  that  would 
have  won  the  approval  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  He  soon  attained  such  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  influence  over  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Tiipolitaine  that  thencefor¬ 
ward  and  to  this  day  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment  found  it  easier  to  rule  with  him 
than  against  him,  and  appointed,  and 
still  appoints,  many  of  his  designated 
agents  to  posts  in  the  judicial  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  country,  and  the  Senusiya 
confederacy  have  founded  many  col- 
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leges,  mosques,  hospitals,  religious 
houses,  bjrracks,  and  arsenals.  Their 
influence  extends  from  the  borders  of 
Morocco  right  through  Algeria,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  Egypt  to  Syria  and  the 
Euphrates  valley,  and  southward  to  the 
Niger  basin,  and  the  Mohammedan 
kingdoms  of  Central  Africa,  and  most 
markedly  to  Wadai  and  Darfur.  The 
present  Sultan  of  Wadai — which,  as  my 
readers  can  see  on  the  map,  is  a  large 
state  immediately  contiguous  to  Darfur 
on  the  western  side — is  a  devoted  adher¬ 
ent  of  Sheikh  Senusi  II.  The  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Senusiya  is  reported  to  be 
sufficient  to  carry  one  safely  all  over  the 
Sahara  and  the  Western  Soudan.  It 
will  no  doubt  be  remembered  by  those 
who  have  paid  attention  to  the  course 
of  events  which  succeeded  our  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  affairs  of  Egrrpt,  that  as  soon 
as  the  so-called  Mahdi  of  Kordofan 
came  into  prominence  his  pretensions  to 
be  the  Mohammedan  Messiah,  or  even  a 
great  Mohammedan  leader,  were  coldly 
rejected  and  denied  by  the  present  head 
of  the  Senusiya,  and  it  was  even  hoped 
at  one  time  that  this  repudiation  by  so 
respected  an  authority  as  the  Sheikh 
Senusi  would  suffice  to  extinguish  the 
rebellion  in  the  Soudan.  No  doubt  it 
has  served  to  greatly  limit  the  extension 
of  the  Arab  empire,  which  has  its  centre 
in  Khartum. 

The  policy  of  the  Senusiya  has  con¬ 
sistently  been  that  of  a  Mohammedan 
reform,  and  they  have  avowedly  striven 
to  extend  their  influence  rather  by  teach¬ 
ing  and  preaching  than  by  force  of 
arms,  which  has  caused  the  movement 
to  be  not  unfavorably  regarded  by 
France  and  Turkey  ;  consequently  the 
agents  of  El  Senusi  who,  we  are  told, 
are  so  powerful  at  Wadai  and  Darfur, 
would  be  interested  in  opposing  any  ex¬ 
tension  in  that  direction  of  the  influence 
of  the  so-called  Mahdi  of  Khartum. 
Therefore,  should  Mr.  Stanley,  after 
parting  with  Emin  in  the  northern  bor¬ 
ders  of  theNyam  Nyam  country  (leaving 
Emin  to  return  to  the  government  of  his 
province)  have  started  for  Darfur,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  influence  of  the 
Senusi  in  that  country  may  have  been 
exerted  in  his  favor.  Should  he  have 
met  with  this  favorable  reception  in 
these  countries,  where  camels,  and 
horses,  and  asses  are  so  abundant,  where 
Nkw  SxaiKS.— Vox.  XLIX.,  No.  i 


the  population  is  more  or  less  settled 
and  something  better  than  mere  savages, 
it  would  really  be  as  easy  for  Stanley 
and  his  party  to  make  their  way  west¬ 
ward  past  Lake  Tsad,  through  Bomu 
and  Sokoto,  to  the  Niger,  as  similar 
journeys  have  been  in  the  past  for  Barth, 
Rohlfs.  Nachtigal,  Massari,  Matteucci, 
and  Hartert.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  last  European,  Dr.  Nachtigal, 
who  crossed  Wadai  was  well  received 
there,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  making 
his  way  through  to  Darfur.  Should  the 
people  of  Darfur  be  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  Arab  rebellion  in  the  Soudan, 

I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Stanley  would 
have  much  difficulty  in  penetrating  from 
Darfur  to  Wadai  in  the  reverse  direc¬ 
tion.  Anticipating  that  Mr.  Stanley’s 
appearance  in  the  Niger  basin  is  not  an 
improbability,  the  Royal  Niger  Com¬ 
pany  have,  I  believe,  sent  instructions 
to  their  various  agents  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  to  afford  all  possible  assistance 
which  they  might  be  able  to  render,  so 
that  once  Mr.  Stanley’s  expedition  has 
entered  the  great  empire  of  Sokoto,  or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  has  got  to  the 
west  of  Lake  Tsad,  we  might  look  upon 
Mr.  Stanley  as  safe.  Of  course  the 
crux  of  the  whole  question  would  be  his 
ability  to  penetrate  and  maintain  friend¬ 
ly  relations  with  the  country  of  Darfur. 
With  his  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of 
Africa,  Mr.  Stanley  would  be  able  to 
review  the  pros  and  cons  of  any  of  these 
routes  as  fully  and  critically  as  my  read¬ 
ers  or  I  who  may  be  sitting  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  reference  library  in  England.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  Stanley,  with  his 
magnetic  power  of  winning  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  semi-civilized  peoples, 
would  meet  with  a  kindly  reception  in 
the  Western  Soudan. 

I  have  based  the  suggestion  of  this 
western  return  route  of  Stanley  on  the 
supposition  that  the  White  Pasha  rumors 
are  correct,  and  that  Stanley  or  Emin, 
or  both,  have  been  operating  in  Darfur, 
and  that  Stanley  has  been  desirous  of 
returning,  or  Emin  has  been  desirous 
that  Stanley  should  return.  I  do  not 
see  any  particular  reason,  however,  why. 
Stanley  should  hurry  back.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  he  left  instructions  with  Bart- 
telott  to  follow  him  after  a  certain  lapse 
of  time,  provided  that  he  heard  no 
news,  and  no  doubt  the  Congo  route 
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dosed  to  Stanley  behind  his  advance, 
on  account  of  the  jealous  opposition  of 
the  natives  to  his  penetration  of  their 
countries,  and  consequently,  although 
able  to  force  his  way  through,  he  was 
unable  to  send  back  messengers  to  com  • 
municate  with  Baittelott  on  any  place 
on  the  Congo.  Possibly,  knowing  that 
Barttelott  had  orders  to  follow  him 
after  a  certain  interval  of  time,  he  may 
now  be  anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival 
in  the  basin  of  the  Nile.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that,  whether  he  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  Emin  or  not,  Stanley,  as  far 
as  we  know,  is  not  quite  alone,  because 
he  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jephson. 
No  doubt  Stanley  has  been  staying  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Nile  to  help  Emin 
Pasha  to  re-organize  his  province. 
Having  been  probably  prevented  by  the 
enormous  difficulties  of  his  route  from 
supplying  Emin  with  the  reinforcements 
of  arms  and  stores  originally  intended 
for  him,  he  is  desirous  of  compensating 
for  this  disappointment  by  remaining  a 
longer  time  with  Emin  to  assist  him 
with  his  personal  co-operation.  I  do 
not  see  why  he  should  feel  any  pressing 
need  to  allay  anxiety  as  to  his  fate  ;  al¬ 
though  his  friends  are  almost  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  entire  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  he  is  practically  a 
solitary  man,  unmarried  and  without  re¬ 
lations.  Moreover,  he  is  so  circum¬ 
stanced,  that  by  an  extraordinary  series 
of  simultaneous  mishaps,  both  he  and 
Emin,  with  every  wish  to  let  us  know 
where  they  are  and  what  they  are  doing, 
are  really  unable  to  open  up  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  outside  world.  The 
Congo  is  cut  off  from  them  by  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  Aruwimi  and  Mabode  peo¬ 
ples.  The  tribes  in  Bunyoro  interrupt 
intercourse  with  the  Zanzibar  coast,  and 
even  the  rumors  descending  the  Nile 
and  penetrating  to  us  vid  Khartum  and 
Suakin  have  temporarily  ceased,  owing 
to  the  investment  of  the  latter  place  by 
the  hostile  Sudanese  Arabs. 

The  utmost  we  have  heard  in  the  way 
of  unfavorable  news  were  the  old  rumors 
which  reached  the  Congo  the  beginning 
of  this  year  about  Stanley’s  having  been 
wounded.  We  have  heard  nothing 
about  his  death  or  the  dispersal  of  his 
large  and  disciplined  following.  He 
had  probably  five  hundred  men  with  him 
when  he  left  the  station  on  the  Aruwimi. 


It  is  now  to  the  Imperial  British  East 
African  Company  that  we  must  look  for 
news  of  Stanley  and  Emin.  Lieutenant 
Swayne  has  already  been  despatched  by 
the  Company  on  an  expedition  toward 
the  interior,  and  it  is  reported  that  a 
second  caravan  is  being  organized  to 
proceed  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Soon 
the  Imperial  British  East  African  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  able  to  give  us  news  of 
Stanley,  and  re-open  communications 
with  Emin  Pasha.  Most  opportunely, 
affairs  in  Buganda  are  taking  a  promising 
aspect  with  regard  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  civilization.  Mwanga 
has  practically  ceased  his  persecution  of 
the  native  Christians,  and  has  bestowed 
very  marked  signs  of  his  favor  on  those 
courageous  agents  of  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  who  have  so  long  and 
so  stubbornly  held  on  to  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  this  populous  kingdom,  the  lead¬ 
ing  state  on  the  great  Victoria  Lake. 
Barttelott's  sad  death  has  really  no  bear¬ 
ing  on  Stanley’s  present  fate.  Bartte¬ 
lott  was  not  killed  by  the  natives  of  the 
country,  but  in  a  manner  that,  from  the 
latest  reports,  would  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  accidental,  by  one  of  his  own 
carriers.  Barttelott,  no  doubt  harassed 
and  worried  and  ill  with  the  dreadful 
straits  of  his  arduous  journey,  was  over- 
irritable  in  his  dealings  with  his  un¬ 
tamed,  savage  porters.  The  incessant 
beating  of  tom-toms  at  night  is  enough 
to  drive  a  sleepless,  excitable  man 
frantic.  How  Stanley  would  have  dealt 
with  a  similar  annoyance  I  can  quite 
understand.  His  nerves,  to  begin  with, 
are  probably  much  more  under  control 
and  less  sensitive  than  were  those  of 
Major  Barttelott,  and  if  he  could  not 
have  put  a  stop  easily  to  the  annoyance 
he  would  have  philosophically  endured 
it.  Probably  he  would  have  first  re¬ 
monstrated  in  a  half-humorous  way,  and 
finding  that  of  no  avail  I  can  quite  im¬ 
agine  him  appearing  suddenly  among 
the  circle  surrounding  the  drum-beater, 
marching  good-humoredly  up  to  the 
performer  and  gently  abstracting  the 
offending  drum,  with  some  appropriate 
joke  or  witticism  that  would  set  the 
grumbling  porters  laughing,  and  disarm 
their  vexation.  Then  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  carry  the  drum  off  to  his  tent,  and 
invent,  the  next  morning,  some  little 
tale,  to  explain  that  there  was  some 
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high  fetishistic  reason  why  the  leader  of 
the  expedition  only  should  play  the 
dium.  One  of  the  main  secrets  of 
Stanley’s  success  as  an  explorer  is  his 
wonderful  faculty  of  dealing  with  sav¬ 
ages.  He  knows  instinctively  #hen  to 
coerce  and  when  to  cajole.  If  he  can¬ 
not  get  over  an  obstacle  he  will  get 
under  it  or  go  ropnd  it,  but  he  will  not 
unnecessarily  thrust  himself  into  for* 
cibie  opposition  that  may  seriously  dam¬ 
age  himself  as  well  as  the  obstacle. 

People  in  general,  who  have  not  per¬ 
sonally  witnessed  Stanley’s  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  Africa,  are  too  apt  to  picture 
him  a  somewhat  truculent,  arrogant 
pioneer,  who  ruthlessly  slays  all  savages 
who  heedlessly  or  ignorantly  oppose  his 
progress.  They  too  frequently  cite  as 
their  text  the  descriptions  given  in  The 
Dark  Continent  of  the  desperate  river 
contests  with  the  cannibal  tribes  of  the 
Upper  Congo,  when  Stanley  and  his 
followers  were  descending  that  stream 
toward  its  unknown  outlet — engaged  in 
a  heice  struggle  to  pass  their  blood¬ 
thirsty  assailants  and  reach  a  safe  haven 
of  rest.  Not  only  was  there  justifica¬ 
tion  for  this  display  of  fighting-power  in 
the  cruel  straits  of  this  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  pioneering  expedition,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Stanley  considerably 
though  unconsciously  exaggerated  the 
damage  he  believed  himself  to  have  in¬ 
flicted  on  his  assailants — an  exaggeration 
which  he  has  admitted  frequently  since 
in  conversation.  1  have  talked  much 
of  this  with  certain  of  his  original 
Swahili  followers,  and  they  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  belief  that  in  repelling  the 
piratical  assaults  of  these  Upper  Congo 
savages,  very  few  lives  were  lost ;  and 
further,  at  several  places  on  the  Congo 
above  Stanley  Pool  where  Stanley,  in 
his  Dark  Continent,  has  recounted  des¬ 
perate  fights,  the  natives  themselves  have 
told  me,  when  I  visited  their  villages  in 
1883,  that  no  lives  were  lost  in  these 
skirmishes  ;  a  few  canoes  were  upset, 
and  their  occupants  swam  to  shore. 
Certain  it  is  that  had  Stanley  been  the 
slaughterer  of  savages  which,  at  one 
time,  a  few  fanatics  in  England  tried  to 
represent,  he  would  have  found  many 
blood-feuds  wailing  him  on  his  return 
to  the  Upper  Congo,  instead  of  which 
he  and  his  assistants  were  everywhere 
well  received,  and  to  call  oneself 


“  Mwana  wa  Bula  Matadi” — the  child 
of  the  Stone-breaker  (Stanley),  was,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  and  formerly  describ¬ 
ed,  a  sure  passport  to  the  friendship  of 
the  riverain  natives  Stanley  is  loath  to 
resort  to  force,  not  from  sentimental 
reasons,  but  because  he,  as  an  experi¬ 
enced  African  traveller,  realizes  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  travelling  through  savage  coun¬ 
tries  as  an  enemy,  where  you  must  al¬ 
ternately  fight  pitched  battles  for  your 
life  and  struggle  against  impending 
starvation  induced  by  the  severe  boy¬ 
cotting  of  the  natives.  He  would,  you 
may  sure,  only  attack  and  kill  iu  ab¬ 
solute  self-defence,  to  prevent  the  ruin 
of  his  expedition  ;  but  he  is  such  a  past 
master  in  the  art  of  managing  that  child- 
man,  the  untutored  savage,  that  it  will 
have  been  only  under  circumstances  of 
the  gravest  danger  and  the  cruellest 
provocation  that  in  his  march  from  the 
Aruwimi  to  the  Nile  he  will  have  given 
orders  to  Are  on  the  hostile  natives. 
Often,  no  doubt,  he  will  have  stopped 
to  talk,  to  argue,  to  playfully  cajole,  to 
dissipate  obstructions  and  hostility  with 
wheedling  words  and  humorous  tricks. 

I  remember  his  once  saying  to  me,  just 
as  I  was  starting  to  ascend  the  Congo, 
“  Pat  a  native,  slap  him  if  you  will  with 
the  open  hand,  but  never  strike  him 
with  the  closed  fist ;  and  never  shoot 
until  you  are  first  attacked  and  escape 
seems  hopeless.”  This  was  meant — and 
I,  too,  quote  it — as  both  literal  and  fig¬ 
urative  advice.  The  ”  patting  policy  ’ 
is  the  only  one  that  carries  an  explorer 
safely  through  Negro  Africa,  and  it  is 
the  one  that  men  like  Livingstone, 
Speke,  Grant,  Kirk,  Thomson,  De 
Brazza,  Emin,  Schweinfurth,  Lonsdale, 
Coquilhat,  and  Vangele  have  pursued 
with  such  success ;  whereas  what  I 
would  term  the  ‘‘  fist  fashion” — the  im¬ 
patient  recourse  to  brute  force — has 
often  led  to  grievous  disasters,  and  has 
never  resulted  in  much  increase  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  gain  to  civilization.  It  is  the 
application  of  the  old  fable,  ”  I'he 
wind,  the  sun,  and  the  traveller,  or 
persuasion  is  better  than  force,”  which 
is  so  often  needed  as  an  explanation  of 
African  successes  and  failures.  A  sav¬ 
age  is  much  like  a  cat.  Once  get  your 
hand— your  open  hand,  your  palm,  not 
your  fist — in  contact  with  his  body, 
gently  and  in  friendship,  and  it  is  rare 
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that  he  does  not  yield  sympathetically. 
If  he  waxes  friendly  ]iou  may  pat  his 
broad  back  approvingly,  if  he  is  saucy 
you  may  vent  )our  annoyance  in  a  smart 
slap,  but  beware  of  the  kick  and  the 
knock-down  blow.  They  effectually 
preclude  reconciliation.  Chaff  the  sav¬ 
age,  poke  him  in  the  ribs,  pull  his  ear, 
make  him  grin,  and  urge  the  grin  on  in¬ 
to  a  laugh,  and  he  is  yours,  and  the 
contagion  of  good-humor  spreads  among 
his  hesitating  fellows.  You  need  not 
go  in  for  buffooneries  or  lower  that  dig* 
nity  which  should  always  attend  the 
white  man,  but  you  will  find  a  little 
playfulness,  a  little  human  sympathy 
and  kindliness  in  no  way  prejudice  the 
respect  that  the  poor  savage  innately 
feels  for  the — to  him — god-like  white 
man.  In  penetrating  and  over-running 
these  uncivilized  lands,  European  trav¬ 
ellers  should  remember  that  they  be¬ 
long  to  the  native  inhabitants,  not  to 
the  civilized  discoverer — it  is  their 
country,  not  ours — and  this  is  too  easily 
forgotten.  Let  us  try  to  realize  what 
our  feelings  would  be,  if  the  natives  of 
some  central  African  State,  or  some  far 
Cathay,  Cipango,  or  remote  Phseacia, 
started  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  and 
discovered  England,  and  proceeded  to 
act  on  their  discovery  as  Europeans  too 
often  behave  in  central  Africa,  Cipango, 
or  Phaeacia.  We  can  imagine — though 
the  thing  is  an  impossibility  that  makes 
ns  smile — these  adventurers  of  an  alien 
race  landing  noisily  on  our  shores  and 
bullying  the  custom-house  officers, 
chucking  under  the  chin  all  the  pretty 
girls  they  met  in  the  streets,  selecting  the 
court-yard  of  Buckingham  Palace  as  a 
nice  dry  place  to  camp  out  in,  kicking 
and  cuffing  the  sentries  or  policemen 
who  objected,  and  calling  them  the  foul¬ 
est  names  in  the  English  language, 
which  they  had  quickly  and  purposely 
acquired  to  hurl  at  our  people  ;  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  trees  in  St.  James's  Paik 
for  firewood,  and  shooting  the  ducks  for 
dinner.  Then  they  would  drive  down 
in  vehicles  they  had  impressed  to  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle  and  would  insist  on  seeing 
the  Queen  immediately,  for  whom  they 
had  somewhat  contemptuously  brought 
as  a  present  two  flannel  petticoats  and 
a  cask  of  rum.  On  being  told  that  her 
Majesty  could  not  accord  them  an  in¬ 
terview,  and  declined  their  offering,  they 


would  dwell  loudly  and  emphatically  on 
the  insult  offered  to  Cathay,  and  on  re¬ 
solving  to  leave  “  this  beastly  country,” 
they  would  probably  break  into  two  or 
three  churches  and  carry  off  the  vessels 
and  candlesticks  on  the  altar  ”  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  our  fetishes,”  and  abstract  the 
spoons  and  forks  and  tablecloths  of 
their  inn  as  ”  objects  of  native  manu¬ 
facture.”  Then  the  journals  of  Cathay, 
Phaeacia,  and  Monomotapa  would  be 
filled  with  indignation  at  learning  that 
their  illustrious  fellow-countrymen  had 
been  slain  in  a  popular  emeute  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  sentenced  to  a  long  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  the  Cathayan  or  Phaeacian 
galleys  would  start  for  our  shores  to 
avenge  their  death  or  to  effect  their  re¬ 
lease.  Yet  this  tragi-comic  description 
is  not  an  inapt  parallel  to  the  deeds  or 
misdeeds  of  Europeans  in  Africa. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion,  when  I 
was  staying  with  Stanley  at  Leopold¬ 
ville,  he  invited  me  to  accompany  him 
on  a  cruise  round  Stanley  Poc!.  He 
had  arranged  to  meet  an  important  chief 
named  Ngantshu  on  an  island  in  that 
lake-like  expansion  of  the  Congo. 
Ngantshu  had  hitherto  been  reported  as 
decidedly  hostile  to  Stanley’s  advance 
up  river,  but  a  meeting  was  arranged, 
and  Ngantshu  had  come  down  the  river 
some  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  see 
”  Bula  Matadi”  and  confer  with  him. 
He  arrived  escorted  by  a  number  of 
canoes  and  many  followers,  and  a  show 
of  state.  Above  all,  he  brought  with 
him  his  ancestral  fetish,  a  horrid-look¬ 
ing  object  made  of  a  monkey’s  skull 
and  red  clay,  studded  with  cowries,  and 
hung  with  little  bells.  This  thing,  to 
his  mind  and  ”  bringing-up,”  embodied 
the  spirits  of  his  departed  ancestors, 
and  must  be  treated  with  great  consid¬ 
eration  and  respect.  Libations  of  palm 
wine  must  be  poured  over  its  head  when 
it  was  thirsty,  and  chewed-up  food  spat 
into  its  mouth  when  it  was  anhungered. 
The  fetish  was  introduced  deprecatingly 
to  ”  Bula  Matadi.”  Instead  of  doing 
as  so  many  heedless  explorers  would 
have  done — rudely  laughing  and  saying 
through  the  interpreter,  ”  What  dam^ 
nonsense  !  Ask  him  why  he  believes 
in  such  rot  ?” — Stanley  gravely  sent  for 
a  camp  chair,  and  respectfully  seated 
the  fetish  in  it,  so  that  Ngantshu's  an¬ 
cestors  might  be  present  at  the  confer- 
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ence ;  and  when  lunch-time  came,  and 
Ngantshu  squirted  palm  wine  over  the 
beaded  skull  of  the  fetish,  and  spat 
chewed-up  fish  and  manioc  into  its  gap¬ 
ing  mouth,  Stanley  with  a  serious  face 
followed  suit  with  weak  claret-and-water 
and  minced  chicken.  The  result  was 
that  Ngantshu  signed  a  treaty,  and 
was  forever  after  Stanley's  friend.  No 
doubt  long  since  the  Baptist  mission¬ 
aries,  or  the  fathers  of  the  Catholic  mis¬ 
sion  established  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kwa,  have  taught  Ngantshu  that  his 
ancestral  fetish  is  foolish,  and  useless, 
and  dirty,  and  have  gently  persuaded 
him  to  put  it  away  ;  but  this  result  would 
not  have  been  easier  brought  about  had 
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Stanley,  on  his  first  acquaintance,  com¬ 
menced  by  jeering  and  flouting  the  sav¬ 
age’s  belief.  That  Stanley  has  consis¬ 
tently  acquired  the  sympathy  and  re¬ 
spect  of  Africans  those  who  have  seen 
him  at  work  can  testify,  and  therefore  it 
is  that  those  who  know  him  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  him  to  be  dead,  for  his  decease; 
even  in  the  heart  of  Africa — the  death 
of  “  Stamlee,”  "  Standili,”  "  Mzungu 
Mkubwa,”  “  Mundele  munene,” 
“  Bula-matadi” — would  have  made  such 
a  retentissement  among  the  natives  that 
the  noise  and  news  of  it  would  have 
even  reached  our  c^xi'^Fortnighiff 
Rnnew. 


KRAKATOA. 

BY  SIR  R.  S.  BALL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 


In  these  modern  days,  when  most  of 
the  notable  events  which  take  place  all 
over  the  world  to-day  are  duly  laid  be¬ 
fore  us  in  the  newspapers  to-moirow,  it 
may  seem  like  bringing  up  a  piece  of 
ancient  history  to  discuss  now  an  occur¬ 
rence  that  took  place  on  August  26-27, 
1883. 

But  an  event  of  the  majestic  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  great  eruption  of  Krakatoa 
can  only  be  studied  properly  when  placed 
in  suitable  perspective,  and  five  years 
have  been  required  before  sufficient  data 
could  be  collected  to  enable  us  to  take 
an  adequate  view  of  the  several  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  explosion.  The  eruption 
of  Krakatoa  was  not  only  a  mighty  and 
appalling  event  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Straits  of  Sunda.  It  was  there  no 
doubt  that  the  fatal  aspects  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  were  exclusively  developed.  It 
was  along  the  shores  of  Sumatra  and 
Java  that  the  inundations  took  place  in 
which  36,380  lives  are  said  to  have  per¬ 
ished.  But  the  phenomena  of  Kraka¬ 
toa,  which  give  it  a  peculiar  interest,  are 
of  an  innocuous  type, -and  have  had  a 
far  wider  range  than  those  of  a  tragical 
character.  The  shock  given  to  our 
globe  was  such  that  the  influence  of  the 
explosion  has  extended  in  some  degree 
to  almost  every  part.  To  appreciate  all 
that  Krakatoa  implies  it  is  therefore  not 
sufficient  merely  to  gather  the  informa¬ 


tion  which  can  be  procured  at  the  seat 
of  the  volcano  itself,  we  must  extend 
our  inquiries  much  farther  afield,  we 
have  to  learn  what  observers  within 
many  hundred  of  miles  around  can  tell 
us.  Ships’  logs  have  to  be  examined.- 
The  records  of  barometers  and  of  mag¬ 
netic  instruments  all  over  the  globe, 
even  to  the  very  antipodes  of  Krakatoa, 
have  to  be  brought  together.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  of  extraordinary  optical  phe¬ 
nomena,  such  as  wonderful  ruddy  glows 
at  sunset  and  sunrise,  or  strange  hues  in 
which  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  occa¬ 
sionally  decked,  have  to  be  collected 
and  scrutinized  from  numerous  places 
scattered  over  both  hemispheres.  Need 
it  be  said  that  such  a  task  as  this  must 
be  a  protracted  one,  but  it  has  at  length 
been  accomplished,  and  now  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  studying  a  unique  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  earth. 

It  is  to  the  Royal  Society  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  inception  and  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  this  laborious  undertaking. 
A  few  months  after  the  eruption  took 
place  the  Royal  Society  appointed  a 
Krakatoa  committee,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons.  So 
multitudinous  were  the  phenomena  to 
be  investigated  that  the  committee  was 
divided  into  sections.  To  examine  into 
the  eruption  itself  and  the  volcanic 
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phenomena  generally,  a  geological  sec¬ 
tion  was  necessary.  To  study  the  air¬ 
waves  and  the  sounds,  as  well  as  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  dust  and  pumice  by  wind 
and  water,  required  the  aid  of  meteorol¬ 
ogists.  On  the  border  territory,  be¬ 
tween  the  sciences  of  meteorology  and  of 
astronomy,  must  be  placed  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  twilight  efiects  and  the 
strange  coronas  and  weird  colors  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  The  great  sea-waves 
must  clearly  be  studied  by  hydrogra- 
phers,  and  there  were  also  some  groups 
of  facts  connected  with  terrestrial  mag¬ 
netism  and  electricity.  Immense  num¬ 
bers  of  letters  and  reports  had  to  be 
brought  to  a  focus  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  the  extensive  printed  liter¬ 
ature  relating  to  Krakatoa  had  to  be 
ransacked.  At  length,  however,  by  the 
spring  of  1887,  the  manuscript  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  now,  in  the  autumn  of  1888, 
a  superb  quarto  volume  of  nearly  500 
pages,  copiously  illustrated  both  by 
artistic  drawings  and  by  charts  and 
maps,  has  been  issued. 

Midway  between  Sumatra  and  Java 
lies  a  group  of  small  islands,  which, 
prior  to  1883,  were  beautified  by  the 
dense  forests  and  glorious  vegetation  of 
the  tropics.  Of  these  islands,  Krakatoa 
was  the  chief,  though  even  of  it  but 
little  was  known.  Its  appearance  from 
the  sea  must,  indeed,  have  been  familiar 
to  the  crews  of  the  many  vessels  that 
navigate  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  but  it  was 
not  regularly  inhabited.  Glowing  with 
tropical  verdure,  such  an  island  seemed 
an  unlikely  theatre  for  the  display  of  an 
unparalleled  effect  of  vulcanicity,  but 
yet  there  were  certain  circumstances 
which  may  tend  to  lessen  our  surprise 
at  the  outbreak.  In  the  first  place,  as 
Professor  Judd  has  so  clearly  pointed 
out,  not  only  is  Krakatoa  situated  in  a 
region  famous,  or  perhaps  infamous,  for 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  but  it  act¬ 
ually  happens  to  lie  at  the  intersection 
of  two  main  lines,  along  which  volcanic 
phenomena  are,  in  some  degree,  peren¬ 
nial.  In  the  second  place,  history  re¬ 
cords  that  there  have  been  previous  erup¬ 
tions  at  Krakatoa.  The  last  of  these 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  May,  1680, 
but  unfortunately  only  imperfect  ac¬ 
counts  of  it  have  been  preserved.  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  annihilated  the 
forests  on  the  island,  and  to  have  eject¬ 


ed  vast  quantities  of  pumice,  which 
cumbered  the  seas  around.  Krakatoa 
then  remained  active  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  after  which  the  mighty  fires  sub¬ 
sided.  The  irrepressible  tropical  vege¬ 
tation  again  resumed  possession.  The 
desolated  islet  again  became  clothed 
with  beauty,  and  for  a  couple  of  centu¬ 
ries  reposed  in  peace. 

A  few  significant  warnings  were  given 
before  the  recent  tremendous  outbreak. 
Admonitory  earthquakes  began  to  be 
felt  in  the  vicinity  some  years  before, 
and  for  a  period  of  three  months  Kra¬ 
katoa  was  gradually  preparing  itself,  and, 
as  it  were,  rehearsing  the  majestic  per¬ 
formance  with  which  the  world  was  as¬ 
tounded  on  August  26-27.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  of  those  regions  were  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  threatened  by  volcanic 
phenomena  that  the  early  stages  of  the 
outbreak,  which  began  on  May  20,  do 
not  seem  to  have  created  any  alarm  ; 
quite  the  reverse,  indeed,  for  a  pleasant 
excursion  party  was  organized  at  Ba¬ 
tavia,  and  they  made  a  tiip  to  Krakatoa 
in  a  steamer,  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
The  party  landed  on  the  island,  and 
found  a  large  basin-shaped  crater,  more 
than  half  a  mile  across  at  the  top,  and 
almost  150  feet  deep.  In  the  centre  of 
this  was  an  aperture  150  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  from  which  a  column  of  steam 
issued  with  a  terrific  noise.  Even  at 
this  early  stage  of  the  eruption  the  vol¬ 
canic  dust  was  projected  aloft  in  quan¬ 
tities  sufficient  to  be  wafted  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  shores  of  Sumatra  and  Java. 

For  the  next  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
the  intensity  of  the  eruptive  phenomena 
seemed  at  first  to  decline,  but  about  the 
end  of  June  other  craters  began  to  open 
on  the  island,  and  the  volcanic  energy 
thence  steadily  increased  until  the 
mighty  climax.  The  actual  nature  of 
that  awful  event  can  only  be  imperfectly 
known.  The  Straits  of  Sunda  were  no 
longer  a  pleasant  place  for  a  steamboat 
excursion.  They  had  become  the  the¬ 
atre  of  an  appalling  catastrophe.  For 
many  hours  the  adjacent  shores  were 
wrapped  in  profound  darkness,  while 
the  tremendous  agitation  of  the  volcano 
originated  great  sea-waves  which  swept 
away  entire  towns  and  villages,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  in  great  measure  their  popula¬ 
tions. 

It  was  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
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Sunday,  Au(i;ust*26,  1883,  when  Kraka- 
toa  commenced  a  series  of  gigantic  vol¬ 
canic  efforts.  Detonations  were  heard 
which  succeeded  each  other  at  intervals 
of  about  ten  minutes.  These  were  loud 
enough  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Batavia 
and  Buitenzorg,  distant  96  and  too 
miles  respectively  from  the  volcano.  A 
vast  column  of  steam,  smoke,  and  ashes 
ascended  to  a  prodigious  elevation.  It 
was  measured  at  2  p.  m.  from  a  ship  76 
miles  away,  and  was  then  judged  to  be 
17  miles  high — that  is,  three  times  the 
height  of  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the 
world.  As  the  Sunday  afternoon  wore 
on,  the  volcanic  manifestations  became 
ever  fiercer.  At  3  p.m.  the  sounds 
were  loudly  heard  in  a  town  150  miles 
away.  At  5  p.m.  every  ear  in  the  island 
of  Java  was  engaged  in  listening  to  vol¬ 
canic  explosions,  which  were  considered 
to  be  of  quite  unusual  intensity  even  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  These  phenom¬ 
ena  were,  however,  only  introductory. 
Krakatoa  was  gathering  strength.  Be¬ 
tween  5  and  6  p  m.  the  British  ship 
Charles  Bal,  commanded  by  Captain 
Watson,  was  about  ten  miles  south  of 
the  volcano.  The  ship  had  to  shorten 
sail  in  the  darkness,  and  a  rain  of  pum¬ 
ice,  in  large  pieces  and  quite  warm,  fell 
upon  her  decks.  At  7  p.m.  the  mighty 
column  of  smoke  is  described  as  having 
the  shape  of  a  pine-tree,  and  as  being 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  electric  flashes. 
The  sulphurous  air  is  laden  with  fine 
dust,  while  the  lead  dropped  from  a  ship 
in  its  anxious  navigation  astounds  the 
leadsman  by  coming  up  hot  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  From  sunset  on 
Sunday  till  midnight  the  tremendous  de¬ 
tonations  followed  each  other  so  quickly 
that  a  continuous  roar  may  be  said  to 
have  issued  from  the  island.  The  full 
terrors  of  the  eruption  were  now  ap¬ 
proaching.  The  distance  of  96  miles 
between  Krakatoa  and  Batavia  was  not 
sufficient  to  permit  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  to  enjoy  their  night's  sleep. 
All  night  long  the  thunders  of  the  vol¬ 
cano  sounded  like  the  discharges  of  ar¬ 
tillery  at  their  very  doors,  while  the 
windows  rattled  with  the  aerial  vibra¬ 
tions. 

On  Monday  morning,  August  27,  the 
eruption  culminated  in  four  teriific  ex¬ 
plosions,  of  which  the  third,  shortly 
after  10  a.m.  Krakatoa  time,  was  by  far 


the  most  violent.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  ejected  was  now  so  great  that 
darkness  prevailed  even  as  far  as  Ba¬ 
tavia  soon  after  ii  am.,  and  there  was 
a  rain  of  dust  until  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  explosions  continued  with 
more  or  less  intensity  all  the  afternoon 
of  Monday  and  on  Monday  night. 
They  finally  ceased  at  about  2.30  a  m. 
on  Tuesday,  August  28.  The  entire 
series  of  grand  phenomena  thus  occu¬ 
pied  a  little  more  than  thirty-six  hours. 

We  may  imagine  seveial  different 
standards  by  which  the  significance  of  a 
volcanic  outbreak  is  to  be  estimated. 
The  most  obvious  standard  of  compari¬ 
son  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  quantity  of 
materials  which  are  extruded.  An¬ 
other,  would  be  the  area  covered  by  the 
clouds  of  volcanic  dust  and  the  duration 
of  the  darkness  thus  caused.  Other 
standards  would  be  sought  in  the  inci¬ 
dental  effects  of  the  outbreak,  such  as 
the  great  waves  which  are  thereby  prop¬ 
agated  in  the  sea  and  the  distances  to 
which  the  sounds  are  carried.  Other 
mote  subtle,  but  not  less  interesting, 
phenomena  are  the  waves  in  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  ocean,  which  are  neither  seen  nor 
heard,  but  of  which  the  barometer  gives 
no  uncertain  indications.  Among  the 
remaining  effects  of  a  volcanic  explosion 
are  the  cuiious  sunset  glows  and  the 
strange  optical  phenomena  that  are 
sometimes  witnessed.  We  have  thus  a 
number  of  distinct  points  of  view  from 
which  the  significance  of  a  volcano  can 
be  estimated.  We  had  all  heard  so 
much  about  Krakatoa  that  at  first  it  is 
a  little  disappointing  to  read  the  assur¬ 
ances  of  Professor  Judd  that,  so  far  as 
the  first  two  of  these  standards  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Krakatoa  has  been  surpassed  by 
other  volcanoes.  He  enumerates  three 
distinct  outbreaks — viz.,  that  of  Papan- 
dayang,  in  Java,  in  1772  ;  of  Skaptar 
Jbkull  (Varmdrdalr),  in  Iceland,  in 
1783  ;  and  of  Toraboro,  in  Sumbawa, 
in  i8i5--in  all  of  which  the  quantity  of 
matter  poured  forth  was  considerably 
greater  than  that  from  Krakatoa.  How¬ 
ever,  even  in  this  respect  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Krakatoa  if  second-rate  are  at 
least  respectable.  The  estimates  made 
are  necessarily  founded  on  precarious 
data,  but  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  if 
all  the  materials  poured  forth  from  Kra¬ 
katoa  during  the  critical  period  could 
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be  collected  together,  the  mass  they 
would  foim  would  be  considerably  over 
a  cubic  mile  in  volume.  It  is  in  the 
other  standards  of  comparison  that  the 
importance  of  the  explosion  at  Krakaioa 
is  to  be  sought.  The  intensity  of  this 
outbreak  in  its  last  throes  was  such  that 
mighty  sounds  were  heard  and  mighty 
waves  arose  in  the  sea  for  which  we  can 
find  no  parallel.  Every  part  of  our 
globe's  surface  felt  the  pulse  of  the  air¬ 
waves,  and  beautiful  optical  phenomena 
made  the  circuit  of  the  globe  even  more 
than  once  or  twice.  In  these  last  re¬ 
spects  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  is 
unique. 

Professor  Judd  has  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  enormous  manufacture 
of  dust  during  the  eruption.  It  appears 
to  consist  of  comminuted  pumice,  and 
is  produced  by  the  attrition  of  the  pumice 
masses,  as  in  successive  outbursts  they 
are  hurled  aloft,  and  then  tumble  back 
again  into  the  crater. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  most  re¬ 
markable  incident  connected  with  the 
trecent  eruption  of  Krakatoa  was  the 
production  of  the  great  air-wave  by  that 
particular  explosion  that  occurred  at  ten 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
August  27.  The  great  air-wave  was 
truly  of  cosmical  importance,  affecting 
as  it  did  every  particle  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  on  our  globe.  This  phenomenon 
alone  extends  the  study  of  Krakatoa 
beyond  the  province  of  Vulcanology, 
and  gives  to  the  subject  a  particular  in¬ 
terest  in  physical  science. 

A  pebble  tossed  into  a  pond  of  un- 
lufiled  water  gives  rise  to  a  beautiful 
series  of  circular  waves  that  gradually 
expand  and  ultimately  become  eva¬ 
nescent.  A  very  large  body  falling  into 
the  ocean  would  originate  waves  that 
might  diverge  for  miles  from  the  centre 
of  disturbance  ere  they  became  inappre¬ 
ciable.  Waves  can  originate  in  air  as 
well  as  in  water.  We  are  not  at  this 
moment  speaking  of  those  familiar  air¬ 
waves  by  which  sounds  are  conveyed. 
The  waves  we  now  mean  are  inaudible 
and  apparently  much  longer  undula¬ 
tions. 

Imagine  a  great  globe,  which  for  sim¬ 
plicity  we  may  think  of  as  smooth  all 
over,  and  imagine  this  globe  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  uniform  shell  of  air.  Let  us 
suppose  that  this  globe  has  the  stupen¬ 


dous  dimensions  expressed  by  a  diameter 
of  8000  miles,  and  that  the  atmosphere 
is,  let  us  say,  100  miles  deep.  Now, 
suppose  that  all  is  quiet,  but  that  at 
some  point,  which  for  the  moment  we 
may  speak  of  as  the  pole,  a  mighty  dis¬ 
turbance  is  originated.  Let  us  regard 
this  disturbance  as  produced  by  a  sud¬ 
den  but  local  pushing  up  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  by  a  force  directed  from  the 
earth’s  surface  outward,  and  let  us  trace 
the  effect  thereby  produced  on  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  Such  a  sudden  impulse  will 
at  once  initiate  a  series  of  circular  at¬ 
mospheric  waves,  which  will  enlarge 
away  from  the  centre  of  disturbance  just 
like  the  waves  caused  by  the  pebble  in 
the  pond.  If  the  original  atmospheric 
impulse  be  large  enough  we  shall  find 
the  circle  growing  larger  and  larger,  its 
radius  increasing  from  hundreds  of 
miles  to  thousands  of  miles,  until  at  last 
the  wave  reaches  the  equator.  What 
is  to  happen  when  the  diverging  waves 
have  attained  the  equator,  and  are  now 
confronted  by  the  opposite  hemisphere  ? 
This  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
mathematician  can  guide  us  where  the 
experimentalist  would  be  otherwise 
somewhat  at  fault.  We  know  that  as 
the  wave  entered  the  opposite  hemi¬ 
sphere  it  would  at  once  move  through 
a  similar  series  of  changes  to  those 
through  which  it  had  already  gone,  but 
in  the  inverse  order.  The  wave  will 
thus,  after  leaving  the  equator,  glide 
9nward  into  a  parallel  small  circle,  ever 
decreasing  in  diameter,  and  converging 
toward  the  anti-pole.  Finally,  just  as 
the  waves  all  radiated  from  the  original 
pole,  so  will  they  all  concentrate  toward 
the  opposite  one.  But  what  is  now  to 
happen  ?  Here,  again,  the  mathema¬ 
tician  will  inform  us.  He  can  follow 
the  oscillations  after  their  confluence, 
and  he  finds  that  from  the  anti-pole  they 
will  again  commence  to  diverge.  Again 
they  will  expand,  again  they  will  reach 
the  equator,  and  again  will  they  gradu¬ 
ally  draw  in  to  concentration  at  the 
original  pole,  nor  will  the  process  even 
here  end.  From  the  second  confluence 
there  will  be  a  new  divergence,  and 
thus  the  oscillations  will  be  sent  quiver¬ 
ing  from  one  pole  of  the  globe  to  the 
other,  until  they  gradually  subside  by 
friction. 

This  comprehensive  series  of  phenom- 
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ena  wherein  the  atmosphere  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Kiobe  participates  in  an  organized 
vibration  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  only 
once  been  witnessed,  and  that  was  after 
the  greatest  outbreak  at  Krakatoa,  at 
ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  August 
27.  But  the  ebb  and  the  flow  of  these 
mighty  undulations  are  not  immediately 
appreciable  to  the  senses.  The  great 
wave,  for  instance,  passed  and  re- 
passed  and  passed  again  over  London, 
and  no  inhabitant  was  conscious  of  the 
fact.  But  the  automatic  records  of  the 
barometer  at  Greenwich  show  that  the 
vibration  from  Krakatoa  to  its  antip¬ 
odes,  and  from  the  antipodes  back  to 
Krakatoa  was  distinctly  perceptible 
over  London  not  less  than  six  or  seven 
times.  The  instruments  at  the  Kew 
Observatory  confirm  those  at  Green¬ 
wich,  and  if  further  confirmation  were 
required  it  can  be  had  from  the  baro- 
grams  at  many  other  places  in  England. 
This  is  truly  a  memorable  incident,  and 
the  scientific  value  of  the  labors  of  those 
who  so  diligently  obtain  automatic  baro¬ 
metric  records  year  after  year  would  be 
amply  demonstrated,  if  demonstration 
were  required,  by  this  single  discovery 
of  the  great  Krakatoa  air-wave. 

From  all  parts  of  Europe,  from  Berlin 
to  Palermo,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Val¬ 
encia,  we  obtain  the  same  indications. 
Fortunately  self-recording  barometric 
instruments  are  now  to  be  found  all  over 
the  world.  Almost  all  the  instruments 
show  distinctly  the  first  great  wave  from 
Krakatoa  to  its  antipodes  in  Central 
America,  and  the  return  wave  from  the 
antipodes  to  Krakatoa.  They  also  all 
show  the  second  great  wave  which  sped 
from  Krakatoa,  as  well  as  the  second 
great  wave  which  returned  from  the  an¬ 
tipodes.  Thus,  the  first  four  of  the  os¬ 
cillations  are  depicted  on  upward  of 
forty  of  the  barograms.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  oscillations  are  also  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  on  several  of  the  curves,  and 
even  the  seventh  is  certainly  established 
at  some  few  places,  of  which  Kew  is 
one.  Then  the  gradually  increasing 
faintness  of  the  indications  renders  them 
unrecognizable,  from  which  we  conclude 
that  after  seven  pulsations  our  atmos¬ 
phere  had  sensibly  regained  its  former 
condition  ere  it  was  disturbed  by  Kra¬ 
katoa. 

Among  the  instruments  which  have 


yielded  valuable  information  about  the 
air-wave,  we  have,  curiously  enough,  to 
mention  the  register  of  the  recording 
gasometer-indicator  at  Batavia.  This 
apparatus,  designed  and  emplojed  for 
a  widely  different  purpose,  shows  that 
extraordinary  fluctuations  in  the  baro¬ 
metric  pressure  occurred  at  the  time 
when  the  great  wave  passed  over  the 
town. 

It  is  of  particular  interest,  from  a 
physical  point  of  view,  to  study  the 
numerical  facts  with  reference  to  the 
speed  at  which  this  world-embracing 
wave  was  propagated.  We  shall  for  this 
purpose  select  the  records  taken  at 
Greenwich.  The  phase  of  the  wave 
found  most  convenient  for  measurement 
was  the  depression  following  the  out¬ 
break,  and  the  moment  at  which  this 
phase  started  from  Krakatoa  was  3 
hrs.  32  mins.  p.m.  on  August  t;,  Green¬ 
wich  mean  time.  This  is  probably  cor¬ 
rect  within  two  or  three  minutes.  Di¬ 
verging  from  its  source  this  wave  reach¬ 
ed  Greenwich  after  an  interval  of  a  little 
more  than  ten  hours.  The  interesting 
point  is,  however,  the  determination  of 
the  period  of  a  complete  oscillation, 
that  is  to  say,  the  interval  between  the 
passage  of  the  wave  over  Greenwich  and 
the  next  passage  of  the  wave  in  the 
same  direction  also  over  Greenwich.  It 
has  been  found  convenient  to  designate 
the  successive  waves  as  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv., 
etc.,  the  odd  numbers  being  those  from 
Krakatoa  to  its  antipodes,  and  the  even 
numbers  being  the  return  waves  from 
the  antipodes  to  Krakatoa.  At  Green¬ 
wich,  for  example,  we  find  the  interval 
between  i.  and  iii.  to  have  been  36*47 
hours,  between  iii.  and  v.  36  82  hours, 
and  between  v.  and  vii.  37  "05  hours. 
For  the  return  waves  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  ii.  and  iv.  was  34*78  hours,  and 
between  iv.  and  vi.  35  25  hours.  The 
similar  values  vary  slightly  when  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  several  stations,  but  the 
average  results  indicate  that  for  its  first 
circuit  of  the  earth  the  wave  required 
36  hrs.  24  mins.,  for  the  second  36  hrs. 
30  mins.,  and  for  the  third  36  hrs.  50 
mins.  The  similar  periods  for  the 
waves  travelling  in  the  reverse  way  were 
34  hrs.  46  mins.,  and  35  hrs.  4  mins, 
respectively.  The  average  of  all  is  very 
nearly  a  day  and  a  half. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  sub- 
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ject,  I  must  refer  to  the  approximate 
identity  between  the  velocity  of  this 
aerial  distuibance  and  the  velocity  of 
ordinary  sound.  This  is  well  brought 
out  by  General  Strachey.  The  speed 
of  the  wave  varies  from  674  to  726  miles 
per  hour.  The  speed  of  sound  propa* 
gation  is  723  miles  at  aero  Fahrenheit, 
and  is  781  miles  at  80°  Fahrenheit. 
Considering  that  the  waves  had,  of 
course,  to  cross  the  poles  in  their  jour¬ 
neys,  it  would  almost  seem  that  within 
the  limits  of  probable  error  the  speed  of 
the  great  wave  and  the  speed  of  ordi¬ 
nary  sound-waves  were  identical.  It 
would,  I  think,  have  been  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  plates  containing  the  baro- 
grams,  if  the  scale  had  been  given,  so 
that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  some  definite  notion  of  the  ampli¬ 
tudes  of  the  oscillations  at  the  different 
stations.  The  only  pressure-diagram 
contained  in  the  plates  which  does  give 
any  scale  measures,  is  that  of  the  gas¬ 
holder  at  Batavia.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  barometric  fluctuation 
produced  by  the  great  wave  was  about 
four-tenths  of  an  inch  of  mercury  at  a 
distance  of  100  miles  from  the  source  of 
distuibance. 

While  the  chapter  on  the  air-waves  is 
the  most  novel  scientific  feature  in  the 
Report  of  the  Krakatoa  Committee,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  the  most  amazing 
features  of  the  same  work  are  those  con¬ 
tained  in  the  section  on  “Sounds.” 
Here  we  find  a  collection  of  statements 
so  marvellous  that  they  would  be  well- 
nigh  incredible  were  it  not  for  the  ample 
body  of  excellent  testimony  by  which 
they  are  substantiated.  In  the  whole 
annals  of  noise  there  is  nothing  which 
can  be  compared  to  the  records  set  forth 
in  a  table  which  occupies  not  less  than 
eight  pages  of  the  volume.  Let  us  select 
a  few  instances,  almost  at  random. 

Lloyds'  Agent  at  Batavia,  94  miles 
distant,  says,  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th  of  August  the  reports  and  con¬ 
cussions  were  simply  deafening.  At 
Carimon,  Java  Island,  reports  were  heard 
which  led  to  the  belief  that  some  vessel 
offshore  was  making  signals  of  distress, 
and  boats  were  accordingly  put  out  to 
render  succor,  but  no  vessel  was  found, 
as  the  reports  were  from  Krakatoa,  355 
miles  away.  At  Macassar,  in  Celebes, 
explosions  were  beard  all  over  the  prov¬ 


ince.  Two  steamers  were  sent  out  to 
discover  the  cause,  for  the  authorities 
did  not  then  know  that  what  they  heard 
came  from  Krakatoa,  969  miles  away. 
But  mere  hundreds  of  miles  will  not 
suffice  to  extmplify  the  range  of  this 
stupendous  siren.  In  St.  Lucia  Bay,  in 
Borneo,  a  number  of  natives,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  murder,  thought  they 
beard  the  sounds  of  vengeance  in  the 
approach  of  an  attacking  force.  They 
fled  from  their  village,  little  fancying 
that  what  alarmed  them  really  came 
from  Krakatoa,  1 1 16  miles  distant.  All 
over  the  island  of  Timor  alarming 
sounds  were  ^heard,  and  so  urgent  did 
the  situation  appear  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  aroused,  and  sent  off  a  steamer 
to  ascertain  the  cause.  The  sounds 
had,  however,  come  1351  miles,  all  the 
way  from  Krakatoa.  In  the  Victoria 
Plains  of  West  Australia  the  inhabitants 
were  startled  by  the  discharge  of  artil¬ 
lery — an  unwonted  noise  in  that  peace¬ 
ful  district — but  the  artillery  was  at 
Krakatoa,  now  1700  miles  away.  The 
inhabitants  of  Daly  Waters  in  South 
Australia  were  rudely  awakened  at  mid¬ 
night  on  Sunday,  August  26,  by  an  ex¬ 
plosion  resembling  the  blasting  of  a 
rock,  which  lasted  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  time  and  other  circumstances  show 
that  here  again  was  Krakatoa  heard  this 
time  at  the  monstrous  distance  of  2023 
miles.  But  there  is  undoubted  testi¬ 
mony  that  to  distances  even  greater 
than  2023  miles  the  waves  of  sound  con¬ 
veyed  tidings  of  the  mighty  convulsion. 
Diego  Garcia  in  the  Chagos  Islands  is 
2267  miles  from  Krakatoa,  but  the 
thunders  traversed  even  this  distance, 
and  created  the  belief  that  there  must 
be  some  ship  in  distress,  for  which  a 
diligent  but  necessarily  ineffectual  search 
was  made.  To  pass  at  once  to  the  most 
remarkable  case  of  all,  we  have  a  report 
from  Mr.  James  Wallis,  chief  of  police 
in  Rodriguez,  that  “  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  of  August  26-27,  *883,  re¬ 
ports  were  heard  coming  from  the  east¬ 
ward  like  the  distant  roar  of  heavy  guns. 
These  reports  continued  at  intervals  of 
between  three  and  four  hours.”  Were 
it  not  for  the  continuous  chain  of  evi¬ 
dence  from  places  at  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  distances  from  Krakatoa,  we  might 
well  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  noises 
Mr.  Wallis  heard  were  really  from  the 
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great  volcano,  hut  a  glance  at  the  map, 
which  shows  the  several  stations  where 
the  great  sounds  were  heard,  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt.  VVe  thus  have  the  as¬ 
tounding  fact  that  almost  across  the 
whole  wide  extent  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
that  is  to  a  distance  of  nearly  3000  miles 
(2968),  the  sounds  of  the  throes  of  Kra- 
katoa  were  propagated. 

We  appreciate  this  result  more  strik¬ 
ingly  if  we  reflect  on  the  velocity  of 
sound.  Seconds  or  minutes  may  elapse 
between  the  appearance  of  a  flash  of 
lightning  and  the  arrival  of  the  thunder. 
A  brilliant  meteor  has  been  known  to  be 
followed  by  an  appalling  crash  of  noise 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward, 
showing  that  the  explosion  took  place 
about  180  miles  away.  But  the  volcanic 
sounds  could  not  have  been  heard  at 
Rodriguez  until  four  hours  after  they 
had  commenced  to  travel  from  Kra- 
katoa.  Were  Vesuvius  now  to  break 
out  as  Krakatoa  has  done,  every  inhab¬ 
itant  of  Great  Britain  would  apparently 
be  quite  near  enough  to  hear  the  awful 
detonation. 

I  have  not  space  to  enter  fully  into 
the  discussion  of  the  great  sea-waves 
which  accompanied  the  eruption  of 
Krakatoa.  I  shall  content  m>self  with 
the  mention  of  three  facts  in  illustration 
thereof.  Of  these  probably  the  most 
unusual  is  the  magnitude  of  the  area 
over  which  the  undulations  were  per¬ 
ceived.  Thus,  to  mention  but  a  single 
instance,  and  that  not  by  anv  means  an 
extreme  one,  we  find  that  the  tide  gauge 
at  Table  Bay  reveals  waves  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  they  have  travelled 
5100  miles  from  Krakatoa,  have  still  a 
range  of  eighteen  inches  when  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  southern  coast  of  Africa. 
The  second  fact  that  I  mention  illus¬ 
trates  the  magnitude  of  the  seismic 
waves  by  the  extraordinary  inundations 
that  they  produced  on  the  shores  of  the 
Straits  of  Sunda.  Captain  Wharton 
shows  that  the  waves,  as  they  deluged 
the  land,  must  have  been  fifty  feet,  or, 
in  one  well-authenticated  case,  seventy- 
two  feet  high.  It  was,  of  course,  these 
vast  floods  which  caused  the  fearful  loss 
of  life.  The  third  illustrative  fact  con¬ 
cerns  the  fate  of  a  man-of-war,  the 
Berouw.  This  unhappy  vessel  was 
borne  from  its  normal  element  and  left 
high  and  dry  in  Sumatra,  a  mile  and 


three-quarters  inland,  and  thirty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Such  incidents,  tragic  as  they  doubt¬ 
less  were,  are  not  so  unusual  as  the  ex¬ 
quisite  series  of  optical  phenomena 
which  has  made  most  of  the  nations  on 
the  earth  spectators  in  some  degree  of 
the  wonders  of  Krakatoa.  Resounding 
as  were  the  crashes  of  the  explosions, 
they  still  subsided  thousands  of  miles 
to  the  east  of  Great  Britain,  and  though 
the  great  aerial  vibrations  tingled  to 
and  fro  through  the  air  over  every  part 
of  this  globe,  yet  they  were  not  percep¬ 
tible  to  our  unaided  senses.  But  now 
we  are  to  consider  a  splendid  series  of 
phenomena  which  scorned  limitations  of 
distance,  and  which  obtruded  their 
glories  on  our  notice  for  weeks  and  even 
months  together. 

One  of  the  most  striking  maps  that 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Society  con¬ 
tains  is  that  which  illustrates  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  main  sky  phenomena  from 
August  26  (evening)  to  September  9 
(eastern  time),  1883.  I  doubt  if  the 
skies  have  ever  presented  to  our  vision, 
within  atmospheric  limits,  a  mote  sing¬ 
ular  series  of  phenomena  than  those 
which  are  most  clearly  depicted  within 
the  modest  limits  of  this  little  map  on 
Plate  XXXVII.  Let  me  endeavor  from 
the  series  of  maps,  of  which  this  is  one, 
as  well  as  from  the  abundant  body  of 
matter  so  luminously  set  forth  by  the 
Hon.  F.  A.  Rollo  Russell  and  Mr.  E. 
Douglas  Archibald,  to  present  a  brief 
outline  of  this  elaborately  beautiful 
series  of  phenomena  and  their  cause. 

During  the  crisis  on  August  26-27, 
the  volume  of  material  blown  into  the 
air  was  sufficiently  dense  to  obscure  the 
coasts  of  Sumatra  to  such  a  degree  that 
at  10  A.M.  the  darkness  there  is  stated 
to  have  been  more  intense  than  it  is 
even  in  the  blackest  of  nights.  The 
fire-dust  ascended  to  an  elevation  which, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  been  as  much  as  seven¬ 
teen  miles.  Borne  aloft  into  these 
higher  regions  of  our  atmosphere,  the 
clouds  of  dust  at  once  became  the  sport 
of  the  winds  and  the  currents  that  may 
be  found  there.  If  we  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  known  the  prevailing  tendency 
of  the  winds  at  these  elevations  and  in 
these  latitudes,  the  journeys  of  the 
Krakatoa  dust  would  have  taught  us. 
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We  shall  confine  our  attention  for  the 
present  to  the  chief  phenomena,  and  we 
begin  with  the  manifestations  of  these 
phenomena  which  were  witnessed  in  the 
tropics. 

It  seems  certain  that,  having  attained 
their  lofty  elevation,  the  mighty  clouds 
of  dust  were  seized  by  westerly  winds, 
and  were  swept  along  with  a  velocity 
which  may  not  improbably  be  normal  at 
a  height  of  twenty  miles  above  the 
earth’s  surface.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated'by  Dr.  Vettin  at  Berlin  that  the 
upper  cirrus  clouds  in  winter  at  a  height 
of  only  four  or  five  miles  have  an  aver¬ 
age  velocity  of  44*5  miles  an  hour.  The 
Rev.  W.  Clement  Ley  has  shown  that 
the  velocities  of  the  upper  cirrus  clouds 
often  amount  to  120  miles  an  hour. 
These  facts  enable  us  without  hesitation 
to  attribute  velocities  to  the  great  clouds 
of  Krakatoa  dust  which  shall  be  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  various 
phenomena. 

It  appears  that  this  cloud  of  dust 
started  immediately  from  Krakatoa  for 
a  series  of  voyages  round  the  world. 
The  highway  which  it  at  first  pursued 
may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  defined  by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  though  it 
hardly  approached  these  margins  at 
first.  Westward  the  dust  of  Krakatoa 
takes  its  way.  In  three  days  it  had 
crossed  the  Indian  Ocean  and  was  rap¬ 
idly  flying  over  the  heart  of  Equatorial 
Africa  ;  for  another  couple  of  days  it 
was  making  a  transatlantic  journey ; 
and  then  it  might  be  found,  for  still  a 
couple  of  days  more,  over  the  forests  of 
Brazil  ere  it  commenced  the  great  Pacific 
voyage,  which  brought  it  back  to  the 
East  Indies.  The  dust  of  Krakatoa  had 
put  a  girdle  round  the  eaith  in  thirteen 
days.  The  shape  of  the  cloud  appears 
to  have  been  elongated,  so  that  it  took 
two  or  three  days  to  complete  the  pas¬ 
sage  over  any  stated  place.  When  the 
dust-cloud  had  regained  the  Straits  of 
Sunda  the  eruption  was  all  over,  but  the 
winds  were  still  the  same  as  before,  and 
again  the  comminuted  pumice  sped  on 
its  impetuous  career.  The  density  of 
the  cloud  had,  however,  lessened. 
Doubtless  much  of  the  material  was 
subsiding,  and  the  remainder  was  be¬ 
coming  diffused  over  a  wider  area.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  find  that  the  track  of  the 


stream  during  this  second  revolution  is 
somewhat  wider  than  it  was  on  the  first, 
though  still  mainly  confined  between  the 
tropics.  The  speed  with  which  the  dust 
revolved  was,  however,  unabated.  Con¬ 
tinents  and  oceans  were  again  swept 
over  with  a  velocity  double  that  of  an 
express  train,  and  again  the  earth  was 
surrounded  within  the  fortnight.  The 
dust-cloud  had  now  further  widened  its 
limits,  but  was  still  distinguishable,  and 
with  unlessened  speed  commenced  for 
a  third  time  to  encircle  the  earth.  The 
limits  of  the  stream  had  spread  them¬ 
selves  outside  the  tropics,  though  still 
falling  short  of  Europe.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  there  was  any  de¬ 
cline  in  the  velocity  of  76  miles  per 
hour,  but  the  gradual  diffusion  of  the 
dust  begins  to  obliterate  the  indications 
by  which  its  movements  could  be  per¬ 
ceived,  so  that  during,  and  after,  the 
third  circuit  the  phenomena  became  so 
fused  that  while  their  glory  covers  the 
earth,  the  distinction  between  the  suc¬ 
cessive  returns  has  vanished.  In  No¬ 
vember  the  area  which  contained  the 
Krakatoa  dust  had  sufficiently  expanded 
from  its  original  tropical  limits  to  in¬ 
clude  Europe  and  the  greater  part  of 
North  America.  During  the  winter 
months  the  suspended  material  gradually 
subsided  or.  at  all  events,  became  eva¬ 
nescent,  and  in  the  following  spring  the 
earth  regained  its  normal  state  in  so  far 
as  the  Straits  of  Sunda  were  concerned. 

It  remains  to  give  some  brief  account 
of  the  optical  phenomena  due  to  the 
presence  of  dust,  unusual  both  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  in  character,  in  the  upper  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  frontispiece  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  shows  some  beautiful  pictures  of 
the  twilight  and  after-glow  effects  as 
seen  by  Mr.  W.  Ascroft  on  the  bank  of 
the  Thames  a  little  west  of  London,  on 
the  evening  of  November  26,  1883. 
Analogous  phenomena  to  those  here  de¬ 
picted,  were  seen  almost  universally 
during  November  and  December  in  the 
same  year.  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
remember  the  wondrous  loveliness  of 
the  twilights  and  the  after-glows  during 
that  remarkable  winter  !  These  appear¬ 
ances  at  sunrise  and  sunset  are  only  the 
more  generally  recognized  of  a  whole 
system  of  strange  optical  phenomena. 
One  of  the  most  striking  indications  of 
the  presence  of  the  dust  stream  in  its 
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first  voyage  round  the  earth  was  given 
by  a  strange  blue  sun,  which  scampered 
round  the  globe  in  thirteen  days.  The 
dust  stream  was  also  visible  in  its  rapid 
voyages  as  a  lofty  haze  or  extensive 
cloud  of  cirro-stratus.  Then,  too, 
strange  halos  were  often  seen,  there 
were  occasional  blue  or  green  moons, 
and  the  sun  was  sometimes  gloiihed  by 
a  corona  that  had  its  origin  in  our  at¬ 
mosphere.  Everywhere  in  the  world 
there  were  remarkable  features  in  the 
sky  that  winter ;  from  Tierra  del  Fuego 
to  Lake  Superior.  From  China  to  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  From  Panama  to  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Wherever  on  land  there  were 
inhabitants  with  sufficient  intelligence 
to  note  the  unusual,  wherever  on  the  sea 
there  were  mariners  who  kept  a  careful 
log  :  from  all  such  observers  we  learn 
that  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months 
following  the  great  eruption  of  Kra- 
katoa,  there  were  extraordinary  mani¬ 
festations  witnessed  in  the  heavens. 

Just  one  point  more  in  conclusion. 
We  have  recorded  the  great  volcanic 
outbreak  of  Krakatoa,  and  we  have  re¬ 
corded  a  wonderful  series  of  optical 
phenomena  It  remains  to  say  a  word 
as  to  the  proof  that  the  latter  was  in¬ 
deed  the  consequence  of  the  former. 
As  the  Committee  have  begun  their  book 
with  pictures  of  sun-glows,  and  as  they 
have  occupied  more  than  half  of  the 
work  with  descriptions  of  the  purely 
optical  effects,  it  seems  as  if  they,  at  all 
events,  entertained  but  little  doubt  that 
the  dust  of  Krakatoa  was  responsible 
for  the  sunsets  of  Chelsea.  Still  I 
notice  that  some  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  seem  to  shrink  from  deliberately 
committing  themselves  to  this  view.  In¬ 
deed,  the  very  title  of  their  book  ex¬ 
hibits  a  certain  degree  of  caution  on 
this  point.  They  have  called  it  “  The 
Eruption  of  Krakatoa  and  subsequent 
Phenomena.”  The  word  I  have  ital¬ 
icized  would  not  improbably  have  been 
consequent  had  it  not  been  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  some  such  reserve  as  that  I 
have  indicated.  But  the  magnificent 
body  of  information  which  their  labors 
have  brought  together  will  enable  every 
one  who  will  carefully  study  the  book  to 
form  his  own  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  was  Kiakatoa  dust  which  painted 
our  sunsets  with  those  glorious  hues. 
In  attempting  to  decide  this  question  we 


must  first  endeavor  to  conceive  the  kind 
of  evidence  which  would  be  necessary 
and  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  optical  phenomena  were  consequent 
upon,  as  well  as  subsequent  to,  the 
great  eruption. 

First  of  all  it  would  be  natural  to  ask 
whether  the  existence  of  volcanic  dust 
in  the  air  could  have  produced  the  opti¬ 
cal  effects  that  have  been  observed. 
This  must  be  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  Then  it  would  be  pioper  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  other  volcanic  outbreaks 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  on 
other  occasions,  had  been  known  to 
have  been  followed  by  similar  results. 
Here,  again,  we  have  page  after  page 
of  carefully  stated  and  striking  histori¬ 
cal  facts  which  answer  this  question  also 
in  the  affirmative.  Next  it  would  be 
right  to  see  whether  the  sequence  in 
which  the  phenomena  were  produced  at 
different  places  in  the  autumn  of  1883, 
tallied  with  the  supposition  that  they  all 
diverged  from  Krakatoa.  The  instances 
that  could  be  produced  in  support  of  the 
affiimative  number  many  hundreds, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
are  some  few  cases  about  which  there 
are  difficulties.  Surely  we  have  here 
what  is  practically  a  demonstration.  It 
is  certain  that  these  optical  phenomena 
existed.  No  cause  can  be  assigned  for 
them  except  the  presence,  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  time,  of  vast  volumes  of  dust  in 
the  air.  What  brought  that  dust  into 
the  air  except  the  explosion  of  Kra¬ 
katoa  ?  Most  people  find  themselves 
unable  to  share  the  scruples  of  those 
who  think  there  can  be  a  doubt  on  the 
matter.  Would  another  eruption  of 
Krakatoa,  followed  by  a  repetition  of 
all  the  optical  phenomena,  convince 
them  that  in  this  case,  at  all  events,  post 
hoc  was  propter  hoc.  Perhaps  not,  if 
they  have  already  failed  in  being  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  fact  that,  when  Kiakatoa 
exploded  two  centuries  ago,  blood-red 
skies  appear  to  have  been  seen  shoitly 
afterward  as  far  away  as  Denmark. 

Let  me  venture  here  to  express  the 
thanks  which  all  scientific  people  must 
feel  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Society,  who  have  brought 
together  in  so  masterly  a  manner  a  re¬ 
port  worthy  of  the  majestic  series  of 
phenomena  which  their  labors  illustrate. 
When  we  reflect  that  an  explosion  on  an 
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insignificant  islet  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda  was  adequate  to  adorn  the  sunsets  of 
has  sufficed  to  set  the  whole  atmospheiic  every  country  in  the  eatth.  we  are  re¬ 
covering  of  our  globe  trembling,  when  minded  once  again  of  the  old  truth  : 
we  remember  that  the  dust  then  poured  “  How  small  the  world  is  after  all.” — 
forth  in  a  few  days  of  volcanic  activity.  Contemporary  Review. 
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“  Of  all  Writers  under  the  sunne,  the  Poet  is  the  least  tier.” — Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

A  POINT  of  some  importance  in  liter-  demning  Shakespeare.  But  if  its  con- 


ary  criticism  was  raised  by  an  obiter  dic¬ 
tum  of  the  “  Athenaeum,”  occurring  in 
its  review  of  Mr.  Browning’s  last  vol¬ 
ume.  ‘‘  We  are  by  no  means  sure,” 
wrote  the  reviewer,  ”  that  poets  in  cre¬ 
ating  imaginary  characters  will  in  future 
times  continue  to  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  christen  them  after  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  history,  calling  them  Thomas  d 
Becket,  Mary  Stuart,  Paracelsus,  Sor- 
dello,  Bernard  de  Mandeville,  and  what 
not.  We  aie  by  no  means  sure  that 
they  will  always  consider  themselves 
justified  in  doing  so.  They  have  no 
doubt  the  highest  authority  for  this  kind 
of  dramatic  art — the  very  highest  ;  but 
then,  as  regards  Mr.  Browning  he  sets 
himself  to  spurning  authority  in  art.  As 
Carlyle  has  said,  the  mere  facts  of  his¬ 
tory  have  a  special  and  peculiar  pre¬ 
ciousness  of  their  own  just  because  they 
are  facts  and  not  poetic  fancies  about 
facts.”  The  ”  Athenaeum”  concluded 
that  the  question  was  too  large  and  im¬ 
portant  a  one  to  be  discussed  there  and 
then.  This  conclusion  was  tantalizing, 
because  a  thorough  consideration  of  so 
interesting  a  point  by  such  an  author¬ 
ity  would  doubtless  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  instructive.  But  there 
is  this  consolation.  The  dictum  re¬ 
mains  an  obiter  dictum,  and  there  is  place 
for  repentance  before  it  is  made  into  a 
binding  decision.  Such  critical  dicta 
need  not  in  general  be  taken  too  seri¬ 
ously,  but  there  is  undoubtedly  some¬ 
thing  disquieting  about  these  solemn 
sentences.  They  are  disquieting  be¬ 
cause  they  seem  to  be  symptomatic.  It 
really  looks  as  if  science  were  going  to 
break  out  in  a  fresh  place.  The 
”  Athenaeum”  talks  only  of  the  present 
and  the  future,  and  shrinks  from  con¬ 


tention  be  true,  it  cannot  escape  the 
logical  necessity  of  condemning  the  past 
as  well.  If  history  be  fruit  forbidden  to 
the  poets  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  as 
poets,  it  cannot  but  be  that  the  poet 
Shakespeare  also  transgressed  the  law  in 
plucking  of  this  tree.  Truly,  so  far 
from  being  the  persecuted  Cinderella  of 
Mr.  Huxley’s  portrayal,  science  seems 
to  be  a  persecuting  Bluebeard  rather, 
ever  craving  fresh  victims  for  that  grim 
closet.  Has  it  indeed  come  to  this, 
that  the  poet  as  well  as  the  romancer  is 
solemnly  required  to  withhold  his  sac¬ 
rilegious  hand  from  the  sanctuary  of  his¬ 
tory  ?  Must,  then,  the  deeds  of  the 
mighty  dead  lack  henceforward  the  glory 
of  undying  verse  ?  Must  a  wiser  world 
sadly  put  away  its  Tennysons  and 
Brownings,  and  take  to  its  widowed 
bosom  the  bulky  volumes  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest  ?  If  our  newly  awakened 
historical  conscience  is  going  thus  to 
offend,  placing  such  stumbling-blocks 
in  our  spirit’s  path,  one  is  tempted  to 
think  it  were  better  at  once  to  pluck  it 
out  and  cast  it  from  us,  and  to  enter 
into  life  maimed. 

It  is  droll  to  find  Carlyle  cited  as  an 
authority  for  this  high  and  dry  scientific 
view,  to  the  sterner  sort  Carlyle  himself 
being  little  better  than  one  of  the  poets. 
In  some  other  obiter  dicta,  less  solemn 
than  the  ”  Athenaeum’s,”  Mr.  Birrell 
has  had  to  defend  Carlyle  from  an  at¬ 
tack  directed  upon  him  from  the  same 
scientific  quarter.  The  author  of  ”  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Stein”  pleaded  be¬ 
fore  the  Historical  Society  of  Birming¬ 
ham  (a  very  suitable  forum)  for  “  an 
organization  of  history  similar  to  that 
by  which  science  is  maintained  in  its 
seriousness  and  rigor,”  in  order  that  his- 
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tory  should  not  live  “  under  the  loose 
democracy  of  mete  literature,” — the 
democracy  of  Birmingham  being,  no 
doubt,  no  loose  democracy,  but  a  de¬ 
mocracy  seriously  and  rigorously  organ¬ 
ized.  The  author  who  had  written 
”  Ecce  Homo,”  and  who  was  to  write 
”  The  Expansion  of  England,”  strange¬ 
ly  bitter  against  what  he  styled  ”  de¬ 
lightful  history.”  condemned  at  once 
both  Macaulay  and  Carlyle.  Macaulay 
and  Carlyle  in  the  self-same  Procrustean 
bed  ! — such  strange  bed-fellows  does 
adversity  make  acquainted.  Well,  we 
may  leave  Mr.  Birrell  to  defend  Clio 
and  the  mere  literary  historians.  As¬ 
suredly  it  should  be  an  easier  task  to 
defend  “Richard  the  Third”  and 
“  Henry  the  Eighth,”  or  indeed,  Mr. 
Browning’s  poems,  even  if  it  beconced- 
ed  that  the  parley  ings  do  not  represent 
with  rigid  accuracy  some  people  of  im¬ 
portance  in  their  day.  Does  not  the 
very  word  “  defence’’  smack  of  im¬ 
piety  ?  Defend  with  our  puny  pens 
Goethe,  Shakespeare,  ..Eschylus  !  Which 
way  should  the  advocate  look  when  he 
met  his  clients  in  the  court  of  heaven  ? 
With  Professor  Seeley  delighting  to 
honor  Professor  Mommsen  and  Bishop 
Stubbs  there  can  be  no  quarrel.  But 
with  Professor  Setjey  delighting  to  dis¬ 
honor  Carlyle,  with  the  “  Athenaeum” 
fearing  lest  Shakespeare  impair  the 
special  and  peculiar  preciousness  of  the 
mere  facts  of  history,  it  should,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  think,  be  war  to  the  death. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  solic¬ 
itude  of  the  “  Athenaeum”  is  on  the  be¬ 
half  of  poetry  or  of  history,  but  it  would 
hardly  contend  seiiouslv,  one  would 
think,  that  historical  characters  and  ac¬ 
tions  are  bad  material  for  poetry.  It  is 
indeed  somewhat  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  “  Athenaeum”  would  have  the 
poet  to  proceed.  The  Shakespeare  of 
the  futuie,  it  seems  (if  such  there  be  in 
the  womb  of  the  future)  will  create  an 
imaginary  Henry  the  Fifth,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  but  he  will  not  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  christen  his  creation  after  Harry 
of  Monmouth.  Must  he  go  further, 
and  evolve  from  his  poetical  conscious¬ 
ness  imaginary  nations  waging  an  imag¬ 
inary  war,  trusting  to  the  same  source 
entirely  for  manners  and  customs,  dress, 
weapons,  tactics  and  what  not  ?  Or  is 
he  at  liberty  to  paint  to  the  best  of  his 


poor  poet’s  ability  England  and  France 
at  the  end  of  their  hundred  years'  strug¬ 
gle  upon  the  condition  that  he  does  not 
breathe  the  syllables  England,  France, 
or  Agincourt,  or  profess  to  portray  a 
feudal  society  ?  We  cannot  but  think, 
as  we  recall  to  mind  the  many  great 
poems  dealing  with  historical  names  and 
historical  deeds,  that,  if  only  stern  sci¬ 
ence  will  graciously  permit,  poets  may 
continue  to  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
christen  their  creations  after  the  char¬ 
acters  of  history.  The  roll-call  of  these 
poems  is  the  proper  and  overpowering 
answer  to  such  a  question  ;  the  thunder 
of  the  great  names  should  be  enough  to 
overwhelm  the  questioner.  What,  after 
all,  is  a  theory  of  the  “Athenaeum” 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  Shake¬ 
speare’s  triumphant  practice  ? 

The  question  remains  whether  science 
is  to  vouchsafe  its  permission.  Alas, 
that  a  literary  journal — our  own  familiar 
friend  in  which  we  trusted — should  al¬ 
ready  be  found  to  hint,  that  the  poet 
ought  not  any  longer  in  a  scientific 
world  to  consider  himself  justified  in 
using  his  poet’s  fancy  to  tamper  with  the 
virgin  facts.  If  it  had  been  an  open 
enemy  that  had  done  us  this  dishonor, 
methinks  we  could  have  better  borne  it. 
But  let  us  examine  a  little  and  see 
whether  the  pretender  to  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  ground  have  a  title  ab¬ 
solutely  without  flaw.  And  first  of  all, 
where  are  we  to  look  for  these  same  vir¬ 
gin  facts  in  all  their  special  and  peculiar 
preciousness  ?  U  is^A  matter  of  melan¬ 
choly  experience  that^ey  are  not  to  be 
had  on  oath  in  a  CbiwWf  J ustice.  Half- 
a-dozen  sworn  eye-witnesses  of  a  com¬ 
mon  assault  will  give  half-a-dozen  nar¬ 
ratives  of  a  rich  variety.  In  the  case  of 
historical  facts,  the  only  question  is, 
whether  we  shall  have  the  tampering 
spirit  of  the  poet  or  of  the  chronicler, 
or  of  the  historian  literary  or  scientific. 
Go  whither  we  will,  we  cannot  escape 
this  spirit  of  men.  If  we  climb  up  into 
poetry  it  is  there,  if  we  go  down  to  sci¬ 
entific  history  it  is  there  also  :  to  say 
nothing  of  taking  the  wings  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  flying  with  the  “  delightful” 
historians.  And  of  this  be  sure,  it  is 
not  all  gain  to  exchange  poetic  for  pro¬ 
saic  fancy.  For  again  let  us  ask,  what 
precisely  is  meant  by  the  mere  facts  of 
history  ?  Mere  antiquarian  research. 
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disdaining  or  suspecting  the  creative 
spiiit  of  the  imagination,  can  at  best  but 
unearth  a  skeleton  of  the  living  truth, 
ay,  and  but  a  fragment  of  a  skeleton  ;  a 
blank  form  of  facts,  a  mere  series  of 
such  abstract  statements  as  that  so  and 
so  killed  so  and  so  in  such  a  time  and 
place.  Everything  beyond  this,  every¬ 
thing  which  fills  the  blank  form  with 
living  reality,  everything  which  gives  to 
historical  facts  their  value  and  interest, 
comes  of  the  personalities  of  the  actors, 
and  the  nexus  of  motives,  aims,  beliefs 
and  principles  which  go  to  make  up  the 
action.  Now  these  things  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  mere  research.  These 
things  demand  the  quickening  spirit,  an 
effort  of  ideal  reconstruction.  This 
ideal  reconstruction — poetic  fancy  about 
facts,  if  the  *'  Athenaeum”  will  have  it 
so — is  as  essential  to  the  historian  as  to 
the  poet ;  and  if  it  be  a  sin,  the  historian 
too,  who  is  worth  his  salt,  must  cry, 
Peccavi !  The  facts  of  history,  when 
they  were  not  yet  history  but  actual 
facts,  were  something  very  different  from 
the  valley  of  Dry  Bones  of  the  scientific 
historian.  They  were  the  meeting  points 
of  far-radiating  spiritual  issues  and  had 
boundless  spiritual  significance.  Is  it 
not  manifest  that  no  amount  of  rigor¬ 
ously  organized  research  can  be  in  itself 
a  virtue  to  breathe  again  through  these 
bones  the  breath  of  life  ?  How  much 
ideal  reconstruction  of  personalities  and 
principles  is  needful,  before  any  attempt 
can  be  made  to  present  the  mere  facts 
of  the  deed  of  Chgi^Ue  Corday  or  the 
execution  of  ^ 

scales  shall  the  ayvTt'tific  investigator 
weigh  the  conflicting  motives,  in  what 
glass  shall  he  catch  the  cross  lights  of 
policy  and  passion  ?  How  long,  think 
you,  would  it  take  all  the  students  of 
the  Birmingham  Historical  Society,  how¬ 
ever  rigorously  organized,  to  construct 
a  catalogue  of  mere  facts  which  would 
exhaust  the  difference,  to  take  examples 
at  random,  between  the  stroke  for  free¬ 
dom  and  a  sister’s  honor  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  and  the  stroke  of  the 
h  Amalekite,  not  afraid  to  stretch  forth 

his  hand  against  the  Lord’s  Anointed, 
who  put  a  merciful  end  to  the  anguish 
of  Saul  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  a  dull  soul 
I  may  be  a  still  more  fatal  obstacle  than  a 

luxuriant  imagination  even  to  the  attain- 
i  ment  of  literal  accuracy  ?  The  truth  of 


the  matter  is  that  in  the  simplest  fact  of 
history,  in  the  most  seemingly  transpa¬ 
rent  historical  character,  there  is  more 
than  the  intellect  of  one  man,  perhaps 
more  than  the  combined  intellects  of  all 
men,  can  exhaust  and  interpret.  If  the 
world  desires  to  know  something  of  the 
truth  of  the  hero  and  his  deed,  or  a  na¬ 
tion  and  its  history,  it  should  discourage 
neither  poet  nor  plodder,  but  rather  en¬ 
courage  men  of  the  most  diverse  talents 
to  present  each  such  aspect  thereof  as 
he  has  eyes  to  see  or  heart  to  under¬ 
stand.  Let  the  seer  utter  his  vision  and 
the  man  of  science  collate  his  chronicles 
and  decipher  his  inscriptions  ;  and  when 
we  have  looked  upon  this  picture  and 
upon  that,  and  have  fitted  the  facts  into 
a  thousand  theories,  we  may  at  length 
begin  to  get  a  glimpse  into  the  real  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  thing  itself.  Which  of 
us  would  entrust  his  own  life  and  char¬ 
acter  finally  and  absolutely  to  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  Birmingham  ?  If  tne 
"  Athenaeum’s”  reviewer  could  in  an¬ 
other  sphere  read  an  account  of  himself 
in  the  pages  of  future  scientific  histories, 
would  he  not,  think  you,  long  and  justly 
long,  to  figure  as  the  hero  of  novels  and 
poems ;  nay,  perhaps  to  be  parleyed 
with  by  a  future  Mr.  Browning  (as  hav¬ 
ing  been  himself  a  person  of  importance 
in  his  day),  in  order  that  the  meagre 
outlines  might  be  filled  out  to  some¬ 
thing  like  the  fulness  of  his  real  spirit¬ 
ual  stature  ?  For  the  most  vital  part  of 
the  historian’s  task,  the  dramatic  poet 
has  the  most  essential  qualifications 
even  in  the  realm  of  mere  knowledge. 
He  has  the  loving  insight  into  human 
nature  and  quick  communion  with  the 
purpose  of  the  ages  that  can  read  a 
character  from  a  gesture,  a  policy  from 
a  stray  recorded  word. 

It  was  on  this  that  Carlyle  was  always 
insisting.  The  gist  of  his  exhortation 
was  the  exact  contrary  of  that  which 
the  ”  Athenaeum”  suggests.  He  was 
forever  saying  to  the  poet  and  novelist, 
not  ”  Please,  confine  yourselves  to  your 
own  pleasing  fictions,”  but  ”  Why 
waste  your  great  gifts  on  unrealities  ? 
Use  all  the  faculties  God  has  given  you 
to  find  and  interpret  the  facts.  Give  us 
the  real  men  and  the  real  deeds  that 
have  made  the  world  what  it  is.” 

It  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  be  denied  that 
poetry  has  bequeathed  to  the  world 
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many  a  deluding  portrait.  But  poetry 
has  had  no  monopoly  of  error.  And 
ev(n  here,  I  think  the  advantage  is  with 
the  poet.  He  does  not  hold  himself  out 
as  an  historian  in  the  strict  sense. 
There  is  no  rivalry,  and  there  should  be 
no  deception.  Poetry  frankly  offers  it¬ 
self  as  ideal  reconstruction,  and  can 
therefore  mislead  none  but  the  wilfully 
or  culpably  blind.  Whereas  the  last 
historian  is  always  for  giving  us  abso¬ 
lute  truth.  His  predecessor  may  have 
been  ignorant,  careless,  or  prejudiced  ; 
too  many,  not  to  mince  matters,  have 
palmed  off  a  pack  of  lies  upon  a  credu¬ 
lous  world.  But  with  the  rising  of  this 
sun  the  mists  of  error  are  to  scatter,  and 
we  are  to  have  at  last  *'  the  pure  seren¬ 
ity  of  perfect  light.”  The  sagacious 
reader  however  does  not  take  the  his¬ 
torians  nearly  so  seriously  as  they  take 
themselves.  He  knows  very  well  that 
in  their  pages  he  has  got  not  the  very 
men  as  they  lived  and  breathed,  but 
the  best  idea  of  them  that  they  could 
piece  together  from  surviving  clews. 
He  knows  that  it  is  after  all  Mr.  Free¬ 
man’s  ”  Cnut  ”  or  Professor  Seeley’s 
Napoleon  as  much  as  it  is  Shakespeare’s 
Richard  the  Third  or  Mr.  Browning’s 
Paracelsus.  But  this  is  due  to  no  warn¬ 
ing  from  the  historian  ;  he  tenders  his 
narrative  as  gospel  truth  ;  and  so  some¬ 
times  the  unwary  may  be  deceived  and 
led  astray.  That  however  is  Mr.  Bir- 
rell’s  business,  and  not  mine.  No  man 
in  his  right  senses  can  be  misled  by  the 
Wolsey  and  Cromwell,  whom  he  loves 
so  well  in  his  **  Henry  the  Eighth.” 
These  are  Shakespeare’s  Wolsey  and 
Cromwell,  and  no  lesser  man’s. 

But  1  think  we  may  take  higher 
ground  still  on  behalf  of  the  poets.  If 
Shakespeare’s  Richard  the  Third  is  not 
the  real,  he  is  at  any  rate  an  ideal  Rich¬ 
ard  the  Third-  If  the  gallery  of  his¬ 
torical  portraits  with  which  poetry  has 
enriched  the  world  be  not  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  accuracy,  they  none  the  less  are 
possessions  forever,  mote  precious  than 
the  great  work  of  Thucydides  itself. 
Nay,  the  mere  literary  historians  too, 
when  they  err,  at  least  enrich  us  with 
”  delightful  ”  histories,  which  are  a  joy 
for  the  moment  if  not  a  possession  for¬ 
ever.  The  scientific  historian  perhaps 
dots  not  often  fall  ;  but  if  he  falls,  he 
falls  like  Lucifer.  What  histoiian  has 
New  SsRiBS.— Vol.  XLIX.,  No.  t 


given  us  men  and  women,  whom  we 
could  think  of  taking  in  exchange  for 
Shakespeare’s  Coriolanus  or  Brutus,  for 
Richard  the  Third  or  Wolsey,  for  Cleo¬ 
patra  or  Queen  Rathaiine  or  Constance 
the  mother  of  Prince  Arthur,  even  if  it 
be  that  these  characters  do  not  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  the  latest  historical 
criticism  ?  Or  what  accuracy  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  tactics  at  Agincourt 
would  we  accept  in  place  of  a  single  line 
like  “  We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band 
of  brothers  ?”  Is  there  not  truth  here 
too,  ay  and  the  highest  kind  of  truth, 
the  truth  of  patriotic  feeling,  the  truth 
of  the  brotherhood  begotten  of  the  com¬ 
mon  peril,  the  truth  of  true  warrior  king- 
ship  ?  Poetry  is  really  truer  than  the 
literal  truth.  It  is  so  with  all  ait.  I 
wonder  whether  the  reader  remembers  a 
collection  of  drawings  of  Prout  and 
Hunt  in  1879 — 80,  for  which  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  contributed  some  characteristic 
notes.  About  a  drawing  by  Prout  of  a 
well  at  Nuremberg  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  : 
“  All  the  projecting  windows  and  all 
the  dormers  in  this  square  are  of  wood. 
But  Prout  could  not  stand  the  incon¬ 
sistency,  and  deliberately  petrified  all 
the  wood.  Very  naughty  of  him  !  I 
have  nothing  to  say  in  extenuation  of 
this  offence  ;  and,  alas  !  secondly,  the 
houses  have,  in  reality,  only  three 
stories,  and  he  has  put  a  fourth  on,  out 
of  his  inner  consciousness !  I  never 
knew  him  do  such  a  thing  before  or 
since  :  but  the  end  of  it  is,  that  this 
drawing  of  Nuremberg  is  immensely 
more  Nurembergy  than  the  town  itself, 
and  a  quite  glorious  piece  of  mediaeval 
character.”  Or,  since  Mr.  Ruskin  is 
not  precisely  a  witness  to  convince  the 
scientific,  let  us  call  Thucydides.  Ad¬ 
mirably  scientiPic  as  was  his  method, 
Thucydides  had  no  slavish  superstition 
about  literal  accuracy,  but,  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  speeches,  he  too  dared  to  be 
truer  than  the  literal  truth,  ”  to  consider 
principally  what  might  be  pertinently 
said  upon  every  occasion  to  the  points 
in  debate.”  The  actual  speakers  of 
Corcjra  or  Plataea  we  may  be  certain 
never  grasped  the  w’hole  import  of  the 
situation  with  the  grip  of  the  great  his¬ 
torian  ;  they  never  had  the  philosophic 
insight  with  which  he  endows  them. 
Yet  these  speeches  are  the  kernel  of  the 
history  and  contain  much  of  its  most 
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important  truth.  Poetry  and  romance 
and  art  distil  the  very  spirit  of  truth  out 
of  the  facts.  It  is  to  them,  after  all, 
that  we  owe  the  most  vital  and  fruitful 
ideas  of  history.  Never  in  the  work¬ 
day  world  was  there  an  historical  Age  of 
Chivalry  ;  never  on  the  sinful  earth  was 
there  an  historical  Age  of  Faith.  Be 
sure  that  these  too  are  but  an  “  added 
gleam,’'  a  “  light  that  never  was  on  land 
or  sea,”  that  here  too  we  have  “the 
consecration  and  the  poet’s  dream.” 
The  mediaeval  Catholic  Church  of  de¬ 
vout  imaginations  is  historically  as  un¬ 
real  as  Arthur’s  Round  Table.  But  in 
another  sense  both  Round  Table  and 
Mediaeval  Church  were  real  with  the 
highest  kind  of  reality.  Such  ideals, 
and  such  ideals  alone,  it  is  which  give 
any  permanent  reality  to  the  fleeting 
generations  of  men,  who,  save  in  so  far 
as  they  embody  them  in  their  lives,  are 
but  as  the  beasts  that  perish.  The  real 
spirit  of  an  age  only  comes  at  last  to  its 
proper  expression  in  the  spirit  of  its 
secular  poet.  Shakespeare  is  the  high¬ 
est  truth  of  feudal  England,  as  Dante 
was  the  truth  of  Catholic  Italy  or  Homer 
of  heroic  Greece.  Shakespeare’s  Eng¬ 


land  is  what  England  had  aspired  to  be, 
had  striven  to  be.  had  attained  to  being 
in  certain  moments  and  in  certain  men  : 

”  This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle. 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  derai-paradise. 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war. 

This  happy  breed  of  men.  this  little  world. 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands. 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this 
England. — ” 

All  honor  then  to  the  earnest  scien- 
tifle  investigator  ;  but  honor  likewise  to 
the  ”  delightful  historians,”  to  Herod¬ 
otus  and  Livy,  to  Clarendon  and  Ma¬ 
caulay,  to  Michelet  and  Carlyle ;  and 
glory  in  the  highest  to  Shakespeare  and 
the  poets.  For,  as  Wordsworth  finely 
said  :  ”  Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer 
spirit  of  all  knowledge  ;  it  is  the  im¬ 
passioned  expression  which  is  in  the 
countenance  of  all  Science.  Poetry  is 
the  first  and  last  of  all  knowledge — it  is 
as  immotal  as  the  heart  of  man.”— -A/or- 
millan  s  Magasine. 
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There  are  few  persons  more  depress¬ 
ing  than  the  average  optimist.  ’Tis 
strange,  but  ’tis  also  true.  He  is  a 
cheerful,  practical  being,  with  a  good 
balance  at  his  banker’s,  and  probably  a 
nice  little  place  in  the  country.  The 
world  that  provides  him  with  roast  mut* 
ton  and  champagne,  arm-chair  and  slip¬ 
pers  (embroidered  by  an  admiring  wife), 
is  clearly  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
and  people  who  object  to  it  ought  to 
put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  doctor 
—clearly,  liver  out  of  order,  unless  per¬ 
chance,  there  is  a  taint  of  insanity  in  the 
family.  “  He  that  sinneth  before  his 
Maker,  let  him  fall  into  the  hand  of  the 
physician.” 

The  sentiment  seems  fiendishly  cruel, 
but  the  optimist  is  nothing  if  not  reso¬ 
lute.  He  is  ”  cruel  only  to  be  kind.” 
Pessimists  are  morbid  creatures  who 


make  themselves,  and  everybody  around 
them,  miserable.  Hesitation  is  effem¬ 
inate  ;  mercy  borders  on  weakness  :  the 
unwary  pessimist  lifteth  up  his  voice — 
to  the  physician  with  him  ! 

The  optimist  thinks  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  modern  outcry  about 
—  anything.  The  Sweating  System 
might  be  a  little  more  commissioned, 
but  beyond  that  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
people  really  can  want.  Whatever  la¬ 
mentations  may  be  made,  the  optimist 
is  shrewdly  certain  that  there  is  gross 
exaggeration.  Unhappy  marriages  ? 
Well,  perhaps  there  may  be  one  here 
and  there,  but  if  so,  there  are  faults  on 
both  sides,  and  the  matter  is  of  slight 
importance.  Misery  and  starvation  in 
our  great  cities  ?  All  nonsense.  No 
man  need  lack  the  necessaries  of  life  if 
he  will  only  work  hard  enough,  and  take 
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what  wages  he  can  get,  and  be  thankful,  savage  and  sensual  instincts,  even  if 


The  more  thankful  he  is,  the  more 
necessaries  he  will  get. 

Our  optimist  points  to  the  striking 
instance  of  his  friend  Brown,  who,  en¬ 
tirely  through  his  own  exertions,  achiev¬ 
ed  an  excellent  position,  and  now  at  the 
age  of  fifty*iive  has  established  himself 
in  a  charming  residence  in  Upper  Toot¬ 
ing,  where  he  plies  a  garden-engine  and 
grows  peaches.  So  far  from  being  sick 
and  tired  of  his  work,  he  feels  quite 
lost  without  it,  and  has  to  grow  more 
peaches  than  his  family  can  be  persuad¬ 
ed  to  eat,  because  he  does  not  know 
how,  otherwise,  to  occupy  his  leisure. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  every 
man  from  achieving  the  success  of  Mr. 
Brown  of  Tooting.  This  is  indeed 
cheering  at  first  sight.  One  pictures  the 
East-end  millions  becoming  each  and 
all  sternly  industrious  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  fifty-five,  and  then — but  the 
imagination  gives  way  at  this  point,  and 
we  realize  sadly  that  Mr.  Brown’s  suc¬ 
cess  depended,  not  upon  the  absolute 
amount  of  his  industry,  but  upon  its 
amount  in  relation  to  that  of  others.  To 
raise  the  general  standard  so  that  each 
man  works  as  hard  as  Mr.  Brown,  is 
not  to  multiply  rewards,  but  merely  to 
increase  the^  garden-engines  and  the 
peaches  of  Mr.  Brown.  Thus  do  nearly 
all  the  optimist’s  theories  prove  delu¬ 
sions  when  they  come  to  be  examined. 

The  present  marriage  system  being 
under  the  special  protection  of  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Brown,  while  the  view 
which  I  advocate  is  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  all  his  dearest  convictions,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  state  very  clearly 
the  difference  between  us. 

The  friend  of  Mr.  Brown  believes  in 
what  may  be  called  the  pendulum  theory 
of  history  ;  he  sees  in  social  movements 
a  mere  oscillation,  a  wave-like  motion 
to  and  fro,  without  any  real  progress. 
As  for  the  misery  and  vice  in  which  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind  are  plunged, 
that  is  eternal  and  inevitable. 

The  Meliorist  believes,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  there  is  a  cure  for  these 
things,  slow  but  certain,  and  that  it 
lies,  like  a  concealed  treasure,  in  the 
sympathetic  and  rational  impulses  of 
man’s  nature,  which  may  be  developed, 
or  “  evolved,”  to  so  triumphant  a  do¬ 
minion  that  they  will  finally  subdue  the 


they  do  not  altogether  destroy  them. 
Anti-social  feelings  becoming  weakened 
by  heredity,  the  social  sentiments  will 
be  able  to  hold  them  easily  in  check. 
"Education  is  the  sum  of  habits.”* 
This,  then,  is  the  theory  upon  which 
reader  and  writer  must  agree  for  the 
sake  of  argument.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
theory  of  evolution. 

Evolution!  the  word  awes  us.  We 
are  like  children  frightened  at  our  own 
shadows ;  like  the  shepherd  on  the 
Brocken  who  mistakes  his  own  exagger¬ 
ated  image  on  the  clouds  that  sweep 
over  the  mountain-summit  for  some 
angry  spirit  of  the  storm.  There  will 
come  a  time — it  is  close  upon  us — when 
the  cloud  image  will  cease  to  mean  for 
us  a  storm-spirit  more  powerful  than 
ourselves.  We  raise  our  arm,  the 
shadow-form  raises  his  arm  also  :  he  is 
our  slave,  we  can  command  his  every 
movement. 

Belief  in  the  power  of  man  to  choose 
his  direction  of  change :  this  is  the  creed 
of  the  future,  and  it  will  soon  come  to 
be  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  essen¬ 
tially  modern  thinker. 

Given  this  belief  that  man  is  arbiter 
of  his  own  destiny,  it  becomes  obviously 
right  and  possible  to  make  an  effort  to 
realize  even  the  most  difficult  of  our 
ideals,  knowing  that  if  only  it  be  in  the 
true  line  of  progress,  the  struggle  tow¬ 
ard  it  will  bring  us  to  higher  ground, 
even  should  we  fail  to  achieve  what  we 
are  striving  after  exactly  in  the  form  we 
desired,  t  If  we  really  are  lords,  and 
not  slaves  of  the  evolution  spirit,  it  is 
surely  possible  to  achieve  freedom  in 
marriage  without  giving  reins  to  license. 

At  the  present  moment,  indeed,  the 
forces  of  barbarism  are  strong :  the 
moral  sense,  though  growing,  is  still 
feeble.  Therefore,  and  only  therefore, 
our  desire  is  out  of  reach.  We  have  to 
tolerate  flaws  in  our  institutions  in  order 
to  avoid  still  greater  evils  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  would  follow  a  too  determined  at¬ 
tempt  to  act  in  harmony  with  abstract 
principle.  This  is  no  doubt  a  com- 

*  Heredity.  Ribot. 

f  “  As  it  is  true  of  individual  beings,  that 
their  height  in  the  scale  of  creation  may  be 
measured  by  their  self-consciousness,  so,  in  a 
sense,  it  is  true  of  societies.” — Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer. 
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promise,  a  deliberate  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  thought  and  practice  ;  necessary 
(although  Count  Tolstoi  thinks  other¬ 
wise  *),  as  such  compromises  always  are 
in  our  complex  life,  but  none  the  less 
calling  for  dismissal  as  soon  as  we  are 
able  to  overcome  the  evil  without  creat¬ 
ing  another  still  greater  in  its  place. 

We  ought  to  sanction  no  compromise 
except  for  the  sake  of  the  ideal  itself. 
For  instance,  freedom  of  marriage  being 
our  aim,  we  must  yet  submit  to  tempo¬ 
rary  bondage  in  deference  to  that  very 
aim,  because  we  know,  or  believe,  that 
an  attempt  at  complete  emancipation 
would,  in  fact,  create  complete  thral¬ 
dom,  and  set  us  back  upon  the  toilsome 
path  of  progress,  perhaps  for  centuries. 
In  our  zeal  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  it 
is  only  too  easy  to  sin  against  her.  But 
every  restraint  which  is  placed  upon  the 
actions  of  men  ought  to  be  placed  upon 
them  in  the  name  of  liberty,  whose  spirit 
the  average  man  does  not  yet  under¬ 
stand.  The  true  lover  of  freedom  loves 
it  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself,  and 
he  will  never  by  a  hair’s-breadth  en¬ 
croach  upon  their  rights  or  their  priv¬ 
ileges  as  free-born  citizens  of  the  world. 
It  is  only  license  which  encroaches  on 
the  rights  of  others.  When  we  have 
learned  this  lesson,  we  shall  be  free  men 
and  women,  obeying  our  own  law  of 
justice  and  of  love. 

Our  present  marriage  system  is  coer¬ 
cive  ;  the  marriage  contract  being  the 
only  contract  which  we  have  to  submit 
to  without  having  a  voice  in  the  framing 
of  its  conditions ;  the  only  contract, 
moreover,  which  lasts  for  life.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  arbitrary  ;  and  nothing  could  jus¬ 
tify  it  except  the  certainty  (which  does 
not  exist)  that,  without  this  coercion  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  we  should  have 
irresponsible  coercion  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  ill-treatment,  for  instance, 
of  the  children.  No  doubt  this  is  the 
plea  which  would  be  made  by  the  more 
enlightened  advocates  of  the  present 
system,  but  it  cannot,  as  I  think,  be 
considered  strong  enough  even  at  the 
moment,  and  every  advance  made  by 
humanity  in  developing  its  sympathies 

*  See  Christ's  Christiamty.  Count  Leo  Tol¬ 
stoi.  Count  Tolstoi  believes  that  Christ's  pre¬ 
cepts  ought  to  be  interpreted  literally,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  without  compromise  at  the  present  mo 
menL 


steadily  weakens  the  force  of  the  plea, 
and  renders  it  a  mere  obstruction,  an 
excuse  for  sanctioning  tyranny. 

.  The  injustice  of  forcing  two  people, 
on  pain  of  social  octracism,  either  to 
accept  the  marriage  contract  as  it  stands 
or  to  live  apart,  is  surely  self-evident. 
If  the  contract  were  to  be  made  more 
glaringly  one-sided  and  absurd,  every 
one  would  recognize  the  wrong.  For 
instance — as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
pointed  out — if  it  were  decreed  that  the 
woman,  in  order  to  be  legally  married, 
must  gouge  out  her  right  eye,  no  sane 
person  wou(d  argue  that  the  marriage- 
contract  was  perfectly  just,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  woman  was  at  liberty  to  re¬ 
main  single  if  she  did  not  relish  the  con¬ 
ditions.  Yet  this  argument  is  used  on 
behalf  of  the  present  contract,  as  if  it 
were  really  any  sounder  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  The  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  being  less  obviously  terrible,  are 
put  up  with,  but  they  remain  unfair  not¬ 
withstanding.  Nobody  is  actually  forced 
by  police  regulation  to  buy  adulterated 
food,  or  to  submit  to  any  other  iniqui¬ 
tous  bargain  ;  no  man  is  forced  to  take 
a  farm  under  conditions  which  he  thinks 
unjust ;  yet  we  do  not  on  that  account 
consider  food  adulteration  permissible 
or  rack-renting  blameless.* 

Certain  aspects  of  the  contract  ques¬ 
tion  are  well  brought  out  in  a  book 
which  has  been  quoted  against  me,  and 
the  general  drift  of  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  favorable  to  my  view. 

“  ‘  If  I  signed  a  contract,'  Ideala  ex¬ 
plained,  ‘  and  found  out  afterward  that 
those  who  induced  me  to  become  a  party 
to  it  had  kept  me  in  ignorance  of  the 
most  important  clause  in  it,  could  you 
call  that  a  moral  contract  ?  ’ 

“  *  I  should  say  that  people  had  not 
dealt  fairly  with  you,'  the  Bishop  avow¬ 
ed  ;  '  but  there  might  be  nothing  in  the 
clause  to  which  you  could  object.’ 

“  *  But  suppose  there  was  something 
in  the  clause  to  which  I  very  strongly 
objected,  that  was  repugnant  to  my 
whole  moral  nature  ;  and  suppose  I  was 
forced  by  the  law  to  fulfil  it  neverthe¬ 
less,  should  you  not  say  that  in  acting 
against  my  conscience  I  acted  immor¬ 
ally?' 

“  We  all  fell  into  the  trap,  and  looked 
an  encourag'ng  assent. 

‘  And  in  that  case,’  she  continued. 
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*  I  suppose  mjr  duty  would  be  to  evade 
the  law,  and  act  on  my  own  conscience. 

I  should  be  only  doing  what  the  early 
martyis  had  to  do.' 

‘  But  I  don’t  see  what  particular 
contract  you  are  thinking  of,’  said  the 
lawyer. 

“  *  The  marriage  contract,’  Idealaan* 
Bwered  calmly.”  * 

Ideala  further  alarms  the  Law  and  the 
Church  by  insisting  that,  ”  only  the  love 
that  lasts  can  sanctify  marriage,  and  a 
marriage  without  such  love  is  an  im¬ 
moral  contract.” 

The  Bishop  becomes  piteous,  and 
promises  to  preach  a  sermon  next  Sun¬ 
day  on  the  subject.  If  he  succeeded  in 
showing  that  Ideala  was  wrong  in  her 
opinion,  he  must  have  been  a  shining 
light  and  a  pillar  of  the  Church  indeed  ! 

Surely  no  one  will  seriously  deny  that 
Ideala's  principle  is  perfectly  right,  and 
that  to  substitute  a  legal  form  for  the 
sentiment  that  possesses  the  real  bind¬ 
ing  force  between  two  persons,  is  to 
found  our  kingdom  upon  sand,  to  base 
our  social  world  upon  a  mockery  and  a 
sham.  Why,  then,  this  tempest  of  in¬ 
dignation  ?  Why  do  the  heathen  so 
furiously  rage  together  ?”  Half  the 
letters  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  make  the 
very  same  protest  that  1  made  against 
our  system  of  false  marriages— merce¬ 
nary  and  thoughtless  marriages,  encour¬ 
aged  by  a  mercenary  and  thoughtless  so¬ 
ciety  ;  only  the  letter- writers  blame,  not 
the  social  order,  but  the  victims  of  that 
order  :  the  unfortunate  girls  whose  hori¬ 
zon  is  as  limited  as  their  opportunities, 
whose  views  of  life  are  ”  cribbed,  cab¬ 
ined,  and  confined”  by  their  surround¬ 
ings,  whose  very  right  and  wrong,  just 
and  unjust,  are  chosen  for  them.  They 
act  as  they  are  taught  to  act ;  behaving 
precisely  as  every  average  person  be¬ 
haves  in  all  conditions  of  life — viz.,  in 
exact  obedience  to  the  public  opinion 
of  his  little  world. 

”  Yes,  marriage  is  often  a  failure,” 
say  the  letter-writers  reproachfully  ;  ”  it 
is  entered  into  too  early,  too  thought¬ 
lessly,  without  (on  the  part  of  the  wife) 
a  knowledge  of  cooking  and  the  domes¬ 
tic  arts,  without  a  flawless  temper,  with¬ 
out  absolute  immunity  from  headaches. 
Society  and  the  institution  of  marriage 


are  not  to  blame,  only  the  faulty  indi¬ 
viduals  who  marry.” 

Poor  much  instructed,  much  badger¬ 
ed,  much  belabored  individuals  !  Like 
the  absent,  you  are  always  in  the 
wrong  !  The  last  person  I  should  feel 
inclined  to  blame  for  the  marriage  fail¬ 
ure  is  the  girl  who  acts  according  to 
universal  example  and  precept. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  re¬ 
alize  the  restrictions  and  narrowness  of 
the  average  girl’s  life.  We  are  too  near 
to  the  result  to  be  able  to  see  it.  When 
some  one  points  out  to  us  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  distorting,  we,  on  our 
side,  point  beamingly  to  some  of  its  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences  and  say,  ”  Behold 
the  Eternal  has  so  willed  it.”  The  past 
is  an  open  secret,  the  future  may  be 
foreseen  ;  it  is  the  present  that  remains 
forever  the  impenetrable  mystery.  T ruly 
we  know  not  what  to  do.  It  is  well, 
however,  that  we  should  be  told  1 

”  Evils,”  as  Ish  says,  in  his  imagi¬ 
nary  dialogue  with  Adam,*  ”  will  not  be 
cured  by  being  shrugged  at  and  hushed 
up  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  you 
whitewash  the  outside,  the  more  the  in¬ 
side  will  fester.”  The  inner  festering  is 
becoming  very  bad  indeed,  and — awful 
to  think  of — the  wonderful  resources  of 
British  whitewash,  applied  with  all  the 
ardor  of  the  British  matron  and  her  dis¬ 
ciples,  are  beginning  to  give  out.  We 
have  fallen  on  evil  times  !  Whitewash 
growing  thin  over  ugly  sores,  and  more 
and  more  whitewash  perpetually  called 
for.  What,  in  the  name  of  Podsnap,  is 
to  become  of  the  Young  Person  ?  Poor 
pathetic  Young  Person  !  incarcerated 
within  those  grim  Podsnapian  walls ; 
your  nature  dwindling,  shrivelling,  rot¬ 
ting,  day  by  day,  like  some  cankered 
fruit-tree  ;  weighed  down  by  stupid  au¬ 
thority,  overshadowed  by  shams,  tainted 
by  false  virtues,  false  shame,  artificial 
sins,  subject  to  the  insults  of  all  the 
hosts  of  the  Philistine — the  manifold 
vulgarities,  which  swarm  vermin-like, 
beneath  the  coarse  propriety  and  proper 
coarseness  delightful  to  the  soul  of  Mrs. 
Grundy  !  If  one  could  but  open  those 
heavy  doors  for  you,  would  you  come 
out  into  the  wholesome  sunshine  and  All 
your  lungs  with  warm  and  living  atmos¬ 
phere  ?  or  has  Podsnap  set  up  his  idols 


*  Ideala  :  A  Study  from  Lift. 


*  Education  of  Girls.  Dalton. 
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in  the  very  heart  of  you,  so  that  you  re* 
turn  timidly,  as  the  old  man  in  the  Bas¬ 
tille  to  his  cell,  and  tell  out  the  days  of 
your  youth  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Podsnapian  wings  (if  a  winged  Podsnap 
can  be  compassed  by  the  imagination)  ? 

And  this  is  the  bewildered  being, 
stunted  in  intelligence,  in  self-respect ; 
frightened,  indoctrinated,  seimonized, 
with  a  swollen  unwholesome  conscience 
spreading  in  all  directions  like  some 
rankly  growing  gourd,  increasing  not  in 
harmony  with,  but  at  the  expense  of, 
the  other  sides  of  the  nature — this  is 
the  ill-treated  being  who  is  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  failure  of  marriage  ;  this  is 
the  victim  to  whom  a  logical  and  con¬ 
sistent  society  says  :  “  My  dear,  marry, 
and  ask  no  questions  :  who  are  you  that 
you  should  criticise  an  institution  which 
has  lasted  for  centuries?  Marriage  is 
your  natural  and  proper  career — your 
own  highly  developed  conscience  must 
tell  you  so.  If  you  do  not  adopt  it, 
well,  we  fear  you  will  find  cause  to  re¬ 
gret  your  decision,  and  your  gourd-like 
mentor  will  give  you  no  repose.  If  you 
can’t  get  a  husband  we  are  extremely 
sorry  for  you,  and  we  fear  that  your 
good  parents  will  regard  you  as  a  failure, 
and  your  friends  may  not  feel  the  same 
hesitation  in  treating  you — always  with 
perfect  good  breeding — as  a  supernumer¬ 
ary  who  has  no  place  in  the  world,  who 
has  been  rejected  and  cast  out  from 
among  the  actors  in  the  drama  of  life.” 
So  the  bewildered  being  turns  an  alarm¬ 
ed  ear  to  the  counsel  that  greets  her  on 
every  side,  in  one  form  or  another,  open 
or  disguised  ;  for  it  is  not  only  from  the 
lips  oif  worldlings  that  these  warnings 
issue  ;  they  are  presented  in  great  num¬ 
bers  between  texts  of  Scripture  and  pre¬ 
cepts  of  morality  as  a  sort  of  moral 
sandwich,  whereof  they  occupy  the  cen¬ 
tral  post  of  honor.  Society  knows  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  appeal  merely  to  the  instincts 
of  self-preservation  and  worldly  ambi¬ 
tion  in  a  being  possessing  such. a  mag¬ 
nificent  overgrowth  of  conscience,  and 
such  a  divine  humility  of  spirit.  The 
being  can  be  led,  she  need  not  be 
driven.  Society  appeals  to  her  Gourd, 
and  wins  an  easy  victory.  The  being 
marries  (the  Gourd  warmly  approving). 
But  alas  !  the  marriage  turns  out  unhap¬ 
pily.  There  is  no  sympathy  between 
the  pair  ;  the  wife  means  well — what 


else  has  she  a  Gourd  for  ?— -but  her  abil¬ 
ity  falls  below  the  level  of  her  intentions. 
She  continues  to  pave  the  floors  of  the 
infernal  regions.  Things  go  from  bad 
to  worse  ;  the  husband  yields  to  temp¬ 
tation  ;  there  is  little  or  no  influence  in 
his  home  to  counteract  it ;  the  wife  suf¬ 
fers,  and  says  nothing.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  she  lets  no  one  into  the  secret 
of  her  unhappiness  ;  her  husband  is  the 
last  person  to  guess  how  lonely  and  how 
sad  her  life  is.  ”  Until  a  woman  cries, 
men  never  think  she  is  suffering  ;  bless 
their  block-headism  !”  exclaims  Mrs. 
Carlyle. 

Though,  as  a  rule,  an  unhappy  mar¬ 
riage  means  utter  shipwreck  of  the  wom¬ 
an’s  life,  while  the  husband  can  find  in¬ 
terest  and  consolation  outside  the  home, 
both  lives  in  fact  are  injured,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  through  any  inherent  and  deter¬ 
mined  ”  cussedness”  in  either  of  the 
pair,  but  through  want  of  suitability,  in¬ 
telligence,  tact,  and,  above  all,  through 
a  lack  of  tolerance,  not  only  for  one  an¬ 
other’s  faults  and  failings,  but  also  for 
one  another's  tastes  and  ideas.  The 
attempt  to  check  any  little  signs  of  in¬ 
dividuality  which  may  appear  in  either 
of  the  couple,  on  the  ground  that  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  ought  to  be  perpetually 
subordinating  their  particular  desires 
and  interests  to  the  will  of  the  ether,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  fatal  causes  of 
unhappiness  in  marriage,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in 
the  creation  of  dull  homes,  and  torpid 
monotonous  lives.  Out  of  such  homes 
springs  a  second  crop  of  bewildered 
beings,  whose  only  sin  is  obedience,  but 
upon  whose  shoulders  ”  right-thinking” 
people  pile  almost  all  the  blame  of  our 
unsuccessful  marriages.  Not  only  the 
absent,  but  the  sinned-against  are  al¬ 
ways  in  the  wrong. 

To  encourage  a  child  to  put  a  lighted 
match  to  a  train  of  gunpowder,  and  then 
to  punish  him  severely  because  he  has 
caused  a  disastrous  explosion,  is  not  the 
act  of  a  just  person.  We  really  shall 
come  to  see  this,  if  we  go  on  progress¬ 
ing  at  our  present  break-neck  speed.* 

*  “  Instead  of  boiling  up  individuals  into  the 
species,  I  would  draw  a  chalk  line  round  every 
individuality,  and  preach  to  it  to  keep  within 
that,  and  to  preserve  and  cultivate  its  identity 
at  the  expense  of  ever  so  much  lost  gilt  of  other 
people’s  '  isms.’  ” — Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 
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Since  the  publication  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  the  excellent  letters  on  the 
dulness  of  our  British  middle-class 
homes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
this  important  aspect  of  the  question. 

“  *  There  is  no  place  like  home^!  ’ — and 
a  good  thing  too  !"  some  contiibutor 
to  Punch  recklessly  exclaims. 

Not  only  the  reform  in  home  and  so¬ 
cial  life,  but  also  the  reform  in  educa¬ 
tion  can  be  dealt  with,  more  or  less,  by 
each  of  us,  for  education  goes  on  all 
day  long,  in  play-time  as  well  as  during 
the  hours  of  study.  It  is  sad  to  think 
of  the  thousands  of  little  boys  and  girls 
imbibing,  with  every  breath  they  draw, 
ideas  that  are  barbarous  and  irrational. 
The  savage  and  aggressive  instincts  are 
cultivated  in  boys  from  the  cradle  (their 
very  toys  are  sham  instruments  of  de¬ 
struction)  ;  while  the  poor  little  girls 
learn  those  lessons  of  abject  self-sup¬ 
pression  and  humility  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken  at  length. 

Would  that  we  could  place  above  all 
the  copy-book  precepts  of  the  nursery 
and  the  schoolroom  Professor  Clifford's 
aphorism  :  “  There  is  only  one  thing 
worse  than  the  desire  to  command,  and 
that  is  the  will  to  obey.” 

Disobedience,  in  the  present  crisis  of 
affairs,  is  woman’s  first  duty  !  ”  That 

will  lose  her  her  power,”  some  one  ex¬ 
claims,  ”  the  power  that  she  now  pos¬ 
sesses — the  sceptre  which,  if  cleverly 
wielded,  might  move  the  world.” 
”  Yes,”  we  reply  ;  “  a  power  that  is 
won  by  smiles  and  wiles  and  womanly 
devices  ;  and,  when  won,  is  hers,  not 
by  right  but  by  favor.  This  is  the 
power,  not  of  a  free  being,  but  of  a 
favorite  slave.”  When  shall  we  come 
to  see  that  such  a  conception  of  wom¬ 
an’s  position  and  influence  is  mean,  ig¬ 
noble,  uglyy  through  and  through  ? 
When  shall  we  banish  these  remnants  of 
Eastern  despotism  from  our  homes,  these 
haunting  whispers  from  lands  which  we 
profess  to  despise,  where  women  are 
shut  up  in  harems,  denied  all  human 
rights,  and  are  forced  to  acquire  what 
power  they  may  attain,  through  cun¬ 
ning  and  deceit,  and  the  meanest  arts 
of  flattery  ?  We  are  outgrowing  these 
conceptions ;  but  oh,  how  slowly  ! 
Hameiton,  the  author  of  the  Intellectual 
Life,  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have 
entirely  outgrown  them.  ”  If  the 
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reader,”  be  says,  has  ever  had  a  trav¬ 
elling  companion,  some  person  totally 
unsuited  to  his  nature,  and  quite  unable 
to  enter  into  the  ideas  that  chiefly  inter¬ 
est  him  ;  unable  to  see  even  the  things 
that  he  sees,  and  always  ready  to  treat 
negligently  or  contemptuously  the 
thoughts'and  preferences  that  are  most 
his  own  ;  he  will  have  some  faint  con¬ 
ception  of  what  it  must  be  to  find  one¬ 
self  tied  to  an  unsuitable  companion  for 
the  tedious  journey  of  this  mortal  life  : 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  ever 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  wandering 
through  a  country  that  interested  him, 
along  with  a  friend  who  could  under¬ 
stand  his  interest  and  share  it,  and 
whose  society  enhanced  the  charm  of 
every  prospect,  and  banished  dulness 
from  the  dreariest  inns,  he  may,  in  some 
poor  and  imperfect  degree,  realize  the 
happiness  of  those  who  have  chosen  the 
life  companion  wisely.” 

The  following  quotations  point  to  the 
fact  or  theory,  that  while  we  arc  bur¬ 
dened  with  our  present  ideas  about  mat¬ 
rimony,  it  is  necessarily  more  or  less 
unhappy  if  one  of  the  pair  happens  to 
possess  an  original  bent  of  mind,  still 
mote  so  if  that  originality  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  exceptional  talent.  ”  High 
intellect  is  in  itself  a  peculiarity,  in  a 
certain  sense  it  is  really  an  eccentricity, 
even  when  so  thoroughly  sane  and  ra¬ 
tional  as  in  the  cases  of  George  Eliot 
and  Mill.  It  is  an  eccentricity  in  this 
sense,  that  its  mental  centre  does  not 
coincide  with  that  of  ordinary  people  — 
if  there  is  the  touch  of  original  talent  or 
genius  in  one  of  the  parties,  it  is  sure  to 
result  in  many  ideas  that  will  lie  outside 
of  any  local  common-sense,  and  then  the 
other  party,  living  in  that  sense,  will 
consider  those  ideas  peculiar  and  per¬ 
haps  deplorable.  Here  then  are  ele¬ 
ments  of  dissension  lying  quite  ready, 
like  explosive  materials — the  merest  ac¬ 
cident  may  shatter  in  a  moment  the 
whole  fabric  of  affection.” 

We  ought  all  to  be  taught,  at  the  same 
time  as  we  learn  to  say  ”  please”  and 
”  thank  you,”  and  not  to  make  a  grab 
during  meals  at  some  tit-bit  upon  which 
we  have  set  our  hearts,  that  to  respect 
the  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  action  in 
others — not  even  excepting  our  relations 
or  our  life-companion — is  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  civilized  life,  the  neglect 
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of  which*is  sheer  aggression  and  imper¬ 
tinence.  Hamerton  points  out  that,  in 
order  tn  keep  the  peace  and  imitate  suc¬ 
cessful  marriage,  “  the  more  enlightened 
and  intelligent  of  the  two  parties  has  to 
stifle  half  his  nature.” 

O  admirable  institution  of  marriage 
which  thus  watches  over  the  interests  of 
society,  and  strang'es  discreetly  those 
of  her  members  who  are  able  to  instil 
fresh  life  into  her,  and  to  keep  her  pure 
and  sane  and  sound  !  The  policy  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  a  gardener,  who  should 
snap  off  the  leading  shoots  of  his  young 
pine  tree  ! 

This  tendency,  in  fact,  constitutes 
the  great  danger  of  the  age.  We  deify 
the  average.  Unless  a  rebellion  against 
this  idol  shortly  takes  place,  we  shall 
sink  into  a  condition  of  bourgeois  Philis¬ 
tinism,  which  makes  one’s  hair  stand  on 
end  to  contemplate. 

If  a  desperate  person  under  that 
regime  committed  bigamy  or  trigamy,  or 
any  other  crime,  for  a  diversion,  he 
would  certainly  do  it  under  what  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  calls  ”  attenuat¬ 
ing  circumstances.” 

Mrs.  Grundy  in  black  silk,  with  a 
sceptre  in  her  hand,  on  the  throne  of 
the  ages,  supported  by  an  angel-choir  of 
Young  Persons  !  Is  this  to  be  the  end 
of  our  democracy  ?  There  are  ominous 
signs  of  it.  One  is  forced  regretfully 
to  acknowledge  the  fidelity  to  Nature 
of  the  description  in  the  Nonsense  Songs 
and  Stories  of  the  visiting  acquaintance 
of  the  seven  unfortunate  families,  which 
we  are  told  ”  was  very  numerous,  and 
distinguished,  and  select,  and  respon¬ 
sible,  and  ridiculous.”  * 

Matters  are  becoming  serious.  Poetry 
survives  in  the  heavy  atmosphere  only 
with  an  effort  ;  romance  languishes  ; 
painting  and  sculpture  are  distinguished 
by  ”  a  serene  and  sickly  suavity  only 
known  to  the  truly  virtuous.” 

This  is  in  spite  of  an  under-stirring 
among  the  stronger  spirits  in  all  branches 
of  art,  as  if  the  smothered  genius  of  the 
age  were  struggling  to  throw  off  the 
mighty  incubus  of  British  Philistinism. 
For  our  life  we  must  not  let  that  effort 
fail.  • 

We  must  consent  to  give  play  to  the 
individual,  or  our  democratic  institu- 


*  Edward  Lear. 


tions  will  plunge  us  into  a  slavery  from 
which  there  is  no  redemption.  We 
shall  find  ourselves  in  leading  strings  to 
the  “  practical  man,"  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Brown,  mediocrity  personified.  In  our 
imagineci  safeguards  against  tyranny 
lurks  our  greatest  danger.  We  stand 
confronted  with  what  a  master  of  mixed 
metaphor  calls,  ”  barricades  in  sheep’s 
clothing  !” 

It  is  in  deference  to  our  deity — ”  the 
greatest  number” — that  wives  are  ex¬ 
horted  to  endure  the  miseries,  even  the 
indignities,  of  an  unhappy  marriage, 
rather  than  weaken  by  their  rebellion 
the  power  of  the  legal  tie. 

In  short,  the  rights  of  minorities  are 
absolutely  nil,  in  spite  of  the  fiction  that 
all  citizens  stand  equal  before  the  law  ; 
the  sufferings  of  the  exceptional  person, 
whether  as  regards  character  or  cir¬ 
cumstance,  being  disregarded  on  the 
ground  that  they  happen  seldom,  though 
their  rarity  is  after  all  a  pure  assump¬ 
tion. 

The  infrequency  of  an  occurrence,  in 
any  case,  does  not  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  alter  the  nature  or  bitterness  of  the 
sufferings  ;  if  an  evil  is  intolerable,  it  is 
equally  so  whether  one  or  many  suffer 
it,  and  society  is  not  just  but  tyrannical 
when  it  asks  its  members  to  endure  it 
in  silence.  There  are  miseries  which 
no  one  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  en¬ 
dure  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  which 
every  human  being  is  justified  in  resist¬ 
ing  at  all  hazards,  and  in  spite  of  every 
law,  written  or  unwritten.  Passive  en¬ 
durance  in  such  cases  is  not  for  the 
good  of  the  ”  greatest  number  it  is 
simply  for  the  degradation  of  human 
dignity  and  the  torture  of  human  souls, 
and  by  that  the  ”  greatest  number” 
never  reaped  a  benefit.  Even  if  it  did, 
it  ought  not  to  exact  this  awful  sacrifice. 
Of  what  value  is  the  ”  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity,”  if  in  that  community  individ¬ 
uals  can  suffer  thus  under  the  wing  of 
the  Law  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  ‘‘the  welfare  of  society,”  if  not 
the  comfort  and  security  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  composing  it  ? 

There  is  no  virtue  in  mere  number. 
It  is  an  abstraction,  an  unreality.  We 
have  still  to  learn  that  the  only  things 
that  actually  exist  are  individual  cases, 
and  that  it  is  men  and  women — John 
and  Jemima — who  suffer,  and  not  ab- 
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■tract  masses  which  we  call,  for  conven¬ 
ience,  the  greater  or  the  less. 

Mariiage  by  free  contract  would  help 
to  prevent  the  immolation  of  minorities 
and  the  injury  to  the  majority  which  all 
such  sacrifices  really  inflict.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  wound  one  part  of  the  social 
organism  without  hurting  the  whole, 
just  as,  happily,  one  cannot  make  one 
person  healthier,  nobler,  and  more  rea¬ 
sonable  without  bestowing  the  same 
qualities  in  some  slight  degree  upon  the 
commonwealth  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the 
question  that  ought  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked. 

Laws  are  intended  to  restrain  people 
from  sinning  against  the  life  and  welfare 
of  others  ;  they  are  not  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  a  rich  crop  of 
heroes  and  Christian  martyrs.  A  man 
or  woman  may  regard  it  as  an  impera¬ 
tive  duty  to  accept  martyrdom  in  mar¬ 
riage  in  order  to  show  reverence  for  the 
institution,  or  for  the  majesty  of  the 
law.  Within  limits,  the  State  is  ready 
to  permit  self-immolation  ;  but  it  goes 
altogether  beyond  its  sphere  when  it  de¬ 
mands  it  of  the  average  human  being. 

The  law  has  no  business  to  require 
mart)rdom  from  any  one.  That  is  a 
matter  to  be  settled  with  a  man’s  own 
conscience.  It  is  a  most  common  and 
dangerous  mistake  to  suppose  that  be¬ 
cause  a  course  of  action  may  be  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  highest  morality,  the 
law  is  justified  in  making  that  action 
compulsory.  The  question  for  the  State 
to  decide  is  rather  negative  than  posi¬ 
tive.  It  ought  to  decree  what  its  mem¬ 
bers  may  not  do,  rather  than  what  they 
must  do.  A  man  may  take  upon  himself 
a  duty  which  would  be  ludicrous  for  the 
State  to  require  of  him — such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  adopting  and  educating  the 
orphan  children  of  a  friend. 

In  the  same  way,  a  woman  may  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  duty  to  endure  the  worst 
miseries  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  al¬ 
though  conscious  that  she  has  been 
forced  or  persuaded  into  it,  when  not 
experienced  enough  to  judge  for  herself. 
But  that  is  her  own  affair  ;  the  State 
has  no  right  to  force  upon  her  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  which  her  conscience  induces 
her  to  take  upon  herself. 

We  are  told  very  often — and  this  has 
never  been  disputed — that  society  is  not 


in  a  state  to  admit  of  the  successful  es¬ 
tablishment  of  free  marriage.  Clearly, 
it  is  not  ;  but,  equally  clearly — if  we 
are  satisfied  that  it  is  theoretically  right 
— the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  try  our 
hardest  to  make  it  so.  That  is  a  mere 
matter  of  common-sense.  We  have  to 
do  this,  however,  without  endangering 
the  ideal  of  monogamy  which  we  have 
already  placed  before  us,  and  which  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  to  be  the  only  form 
of  sex-relationship  which  permits  the 
progress  of  the  race.  Many  polyga¬ 
mous  countries  have  been  happy  and  or¬ 
derly  enough,  but  they  have  remained  in 
a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
while  their  wcmen  have  occupied  a  very 
degraded  position,  rendering  advance  in 
civilization  practically  impossible.  Re¬ 
formers  cannot  be  too  careful,  but 
neither  can  they  be  too  persistent. 
Whatever  is  good  and  true  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  idea  of  marriage  ought  to  be  clung 
to,  but  there  must  be  no  sentimental 
timidity  in  attacking  the  cunning  and 
insidious  evils  that  fly  to  sanctuary,  and 
conceal  themselves  behind  the  high 
altar  of  the  sacred  institution.  These 
must  be  hunted  out  without  mercy. 
Herbert  Spencer  emphatically  insists  on 
the  supreme  importance  of  monogamy 
for  the  progress  of  the  race.  ‘‘It  is 
clear,' ‘  he  says,  “  that  monogamy  has 
long  been  growing  innate  in  the  civil* 
ized  man.  For  all  the  ideas  and  senti¬ 
ments  now  associated  with  marriage 
have,  as  their  inspiration,  singleness  of 
union."  He  traces  an  interesting  con¬ 
nection  between  polygamy  and  the  mili¬ 
tant  type  of  societv,  and  between  mo¬ 
nogamy  and  industrialism ;  he  shows  that 
war  is  the  enemy  of  monogamy  and  of 
woman.  War,  in  killing  off  so  many 
young  men,  brings  about  that  inconveni¬ 
ent  disparity  between  the  numbers  of 
the  sexes,  which  creates  many  of  our 
present  difficulties,  and  makes  complete 
freedom  in  the  marriage  contract  a  sheer 
impossibility.  We  And,  then,  that  all 
modern  reforms — notably  those  in  the 
direction  of  international  intercourse, 
brotherly  co-opeiation  and  peace — 
tend  toward  the  same  distant  goal  be¬ 
yond  our  present  horizon,  and  that  no 
ideal  can  possibly  be  realized  by  itself 
— a  solitary  space  of  calm  in  a  raging 
sea — but  only  in  connection,  direct  and 
indirect,  with  the  other  ideals  of  the 
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age.  All  that  substitutes  knowledge  for 
ignorance,  insight  for  stupidity,  sym¬ 
pathy  for  aggression,  love  for  indiffer¬ 
ence,  moves  toward  salvation. 

My  first  article,  which  covered  too 
much  ground  to  allow  details  to  be 
worked  out,  was  intended  to  lay  down 
general  principles,  and  to  suggest  ideas 
rather  than  to  justify  them.  The 
amount  and  the  kind  of  restriction 
which  the  State  ought  to  consider  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  welfare  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  whole  range  of  politics,  and 
it  could  not  be  touched  upon  in  a  paper 
which  attempted  a  history  of  marriage, 
however  brief. 

It  is  better,  according  to  my  view,  to 
suffer  some  evils,  than  to  cure  them  at 
the  expense  of  individual  freedom,  be¬ 
cause  to  curtail  that  freedom  is  to  cut 
away  part  of  the  foundation  of  further 
progress.  Freedom  is  more  valuable 
than  even  a  great  benefit  thrust  upon  us 
against  our  will.  Better  to  endure 
(while  trying  to  cure)  evils  which  are 
inevitable  when  half  educated  people 
are  at  liberty  to  blunder  “at  large,” 
than  sink  into  a  nation  of  children 
spoon-fed  by  a  paternal  government.* 
Germany,  for  instance,  will  have  to 
grow  up  before  she  can  take  any  step  of 
real  progress.  She  must  achieve  liberty 
to  make  a  fool  of  herself,  and  having 
done  so,  to  think  better  of  it,  and  go 
forward  as  a  nation  capable  of  self-direc¬ 
tion  and  self-control. 

In  writing  my  first  article,  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  by  “  marriage” would 
be  understood  the  life  union  of  a  man 
and  a  woman,  as  that  is  the  sense  in 
which  we  always  use  the  term  in  this 

•  “  We  have  strong  ground  for  believing  that 
permanence  in  marriage  relations  is  a  mark  of 
a  higher  civilization  and  higher  types  of  char¬ 
acter.  But  do  not  let  us  forget  that  the  out¬ 
ward  union  must  be  based  upon  the  inward 
union.  If  union  be  only  the  result  of  external 
authority,  or  power  of  external  kind,  it  becomes 
a  mere  superstition,  a  fetter.  There  can  be 
nothing  which  so  lowers  our  view  of  marriage 
as  the  belief  that  for  the  imagined  good  of  so¬ 
ciety  two  people  whose  lives  and  aims  are  in¬ 
harmonious  should,  by  a  sort  of  external  coer¬ 
cion,  be  bound  together  ;  as  if  society  had  ever 
been  benefited  by  sacrificing  the  individual. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  freedom  must  be  our 
guide.  In  all  great  matters  of  human  feeling, 
not  only  the  higher  forms,  but  even  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  higher  forms,  can  only  be  reach¬ 
ed  through  freedom.’’— Auberon  Herbert. 


country.  But  in  case  of  further  misun¬ 
derstanding  in  a  different  direction,  I 
must  state  that  there  is,  as  I  think,  no 
rational  limit  to  the  principle  of  liberty  ; 
moderation  in  liberty  is  as  ridiculous  as 
moderation  in  truth,  or  health,  or  hap¬ 
piness,  or  love,  or  any  other  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  “  make  for  righteousness”  in 
this  world.  Absolute  liberty,  then,  in 
the  relations  of  men  and  women,  is  in¬ 
deed  the  ideal ;  a  limited  ideal  is  as 
ludicrous  as  a  limited  belief  in  the  axi¬ 
oms  of  geometry.  But  we  can  go  to  the 
utmost  length  of  the  principle,  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  without  in  the  least  ignoring  the 
fact  dwelt  upon  earlier  in  this  paper, 
that  the  State  cannot  fully  carry  out 
principles  purely  abstract,  because  the 
material  in  which  it  has  to  work  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  imperfect.  The 
State,  therefore,  in  registering  and  en¬ 
forcing  contracts  between  men  and 
women,  must  make  the  stipulation  that 
they  use  the  word  marriage  in  the  na¬ 
tional  sense :  that  is,  as  a  life-long 
union,  provided  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract  are  kept  faithfully.  A  temporary 
union  may  not  be  in  itself  necessarily 
vicious  or  evil,  but  the  State  cannot  reg¬ 
ister  it,  because  it  does  not  come  under 
the  definition  of  marriage.  That  is  the 
difference  between  free  marriage  and 
promiscuity,  and  the  distinction  holds 
good  even  in  the  case  of  a  union  entered 
into  for  life  without  any  State  registra¬ 
tion  at  all.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
couple  change  their  minds,  and  part  to 
marry  again,  and  vet  again,  then  they 
have  placed  themselves  in  a  different 
social  category,  and  can  no  longer  call 
any  of  their  temporary  unions  marriage 
in  the  national  sense.  Again,  on  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  grounds,  the  Slate  cannot 
be  called  upon  to  register  and  protect  a 
contract  in  which  the  couple  select 
merely  frivolous  and  ridiculous  reasons 
for  divorce,  because  that  is  an  evident 
attempt  to  make  a  temporary  contract 
and  not  a  permanent  one,  and  to  claim 
for  it  the  name  of  State-ratified  mar¬ 
riage.*  In  a  still  distant  condition  of 


*  Everything  has  its  comic  side.  "  On  ac¬ 
cuse  Henri  VIII.,”  says  Madame  de  Flamareil, 
alluding  to  his  treatment  of  his  wives  ;  moi, 
je  le  comprends,  et  je  I'absous  ;  c’itait  un  coeur 
g£n6reux  :  iorsqu'il  ne  les  aimait  plus,  il  les 
tuait.”  This  is  carrying  the  doctrine  of  the 
sanction  by  affection  almost  too  far  I 
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society,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
unions  may  exist  outside  the  law,  but 
inside  society  ;  men  and  women  eating 
only  for  the  real  bond  between  them, 
and  treating  as  of  quite  minor  impor¬ 
tance  the  artificial  or  legal  tie.  So  that 
gradually  the  Slate  may  come  to  have 
very  little  part  in  marriages.  It  is  a 
mere  question  of  the  growth  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  liberty,  the  strengthening  of  the 
social  feeling  at  the  expense  of  the  anti¬ 
social.  The  tendency  will  be  gradually 
to  substitute  internal  for  external  law  ; 
the  worship  of  liberty  for  the  worship  of 
self ;  social  sentiment  for  anti-social 
license.* 

This  movement  toward  freedom, 
this  tendency  to  lay  more  stress  on 
the  real  bond  than  on  the  artificial,  can 
be  studied  to  good  purpose  by  compar¬ 
ing  different  countries.  Wherever  we 
find  affection  in  marriage  regarded  as 
essential,  or  desirable,  there  we  have  a 
higher  form  of  society,  a  higher  level  of 
morality,  and,  above  all,  a  more  pro¬ 
gressive  tendency.  Beginning  with  pure 
savagery  we  pass  on  to  more  or  less  civ¬ 
ilized  countries  in  different  stages  of 
development :  India,  Persia,  China, 
Turkey,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  England  (the  list  is  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  arranged  in  order  of  prece¬ 
dence).  The  rule  holds  good,  more  or 
less  strictly,  in  all  these  cases.  And 
now  the  foremost  countries  have  to  go 
a  step  further,  and  emphasize  still  more 
the  importance  of  the  bond  of  affection 
and  friendship,  and  the  baseness  of  a 
union  sanctioned  only  by  a  mere  legal 
formality.! 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the 
subject  Mrs.  Carlyle's  delightful  com¬ 
ment  must  not  be  forgotten.  *'  I  do 
think,"  she  says,  "  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  German  idea,  that  marriage  is  a 

*  **  Changes  which  may  funher  facilitate  di¬ 
vorce  under  certain  conditions  are  changes 
which  wiil  make  those  conditions  more  and 
more  rare." — Principles  of  Sociology,  voL  L 
chap.  xii. 

t  A  philosopher  of  Truro,  Mr.  Cragoe,  says  : 
"  We  are  not  gods,  but  imperfect  short-sighted 
creatures,  passing  through  a  life  where  change 
is  legible  upon  the  (ace  of  all  created  things" 
(even  upon  the  face  of  our  marriage  institu¬ 
tions)  ;  “  while  marriages  are  made  in  heaven,” 
he  adds,  "  the  bonded  miseries  of  our  mortal 
existence  are  often  made  in  the  bell  of  our  own 
conventions." 


shockingly  immoral  institution,  as  well 
as  what  we  have  long  known  it  for-^an 
extremely  disagreeable  one." 

Also  for  our  souls’  sake  let  us  con¬ 
template  the  idea  of  the  Mrs.  Grundys 
of  the  Zambesi  being  horribly  shocked 
when  they  heard  of  the  English  custom 
of  monogamy.  The  Makalolo  women, 
according  to  Livingstone,  did  not  think 
it  at  all  respectable.  No  doubt  they 
hurried  all  their  young  persons  out  of 
ear- shot  as  rapidly  as  they  could  !  * 

Marriage  has  been  defined  as  a  con¬ 
tract  between  two  persons  and  the  State. 
Because  of  the  children  the  State  is  said 
to  have  a  special  concern  in  the  matter. 

This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  it  means 
rather  less  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  State  has  a  concern  in  everything 
that  affects  a  human  being,  down  to  the 
minutest  details  of  his  daily  life.  It  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  State  every  time  a  man  smokes 
more  cigars  than  are  good  for  him,  every 
time  a  woman  pinches  in  her  waist.  It 
matters  to  the  State  very  much  when 
men  grow  absorbed  in  the  business  of 
money-making,  and  have  no  time  or 
ability  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
a  higher  type  of  manhood.  It  matters 
to  the  State  perhaps  even  more  when 
women  give  themselves  up  wholly  to  the 
care  of  their  households  and  the  rearing 
of  their  children,  rendering  themselves 
unfit  for  their  task,  and  sending  forth 
into  the  already  overburdened  world, 
swarms  of  ill-trained,  stupid,  prejudiced 
human  beings,  whose  influence  upon 
their  fellows  is  evil  and  retrograde. 

All  these  things  concern  the  State 
nearly,  but  the  State  cannot  send  in¬ 
spectors  into  our  homes  to  count  the 
cigars  of  the  men,  and  inquire  into  the 
system  of  education  adopted  by  the 
women. 

In  the  marriage  contract  the  State  has 
a  deep  concern,  but  it  does  not  follow 
therefrom  that  it  has  a  right  to  interfere. 


•  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  C.  Fayette  Taylor  of 
New  York  occur  the  following  words :  “  It 
has  been  the  fashion  for  Englishmen  and  wri¬ 
ters  to  allude  sneeringly  (as  if  the  fact  neces¬ 
sarily  carried  an  implied  censure)  to  the  divorce 
laws  obtaining  in  most  of  the  States  of  the 
American  Union,  without  stopping  to  inquire 
as  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case."  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  persons  directly  in¬ 
volved  and  the  communities  .  .  .  are  gainers 
by  these  laws. " 
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When  the  parents  begin  to  starve  and 
abandon  their  children  the  State  nat¬ 
urally  steps  in  to  protect  its  helpless 
membeis,  but  until  the  couple  sin  in 
that  way  why  should  the  State  make  up 
its  mind  that  they  intend  to  do  so  ?  It 
might  at  least  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

There  are  plenty  of  laws  to  protect 
children  from  ill  treatment,  under  which 
the  parents  would  be  punished  when  the 
offence  was  committed.  Why  then  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  freedom  of  contract  in 
advance,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
parents  are  certain  to  commit  this 
cruelty  ? 

The  children  appear  to  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  marriage  laws,  although 
this  is  a  Protestant  country  where  di¬ 
vorce  is  allowed,  and  where  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  question  has  already  had  to 
be  faced.  It  is  strange  too  that  this  has 
not  long  ago  been  regarded  as  a  diffi¬ 
culty  quite  apart  from  all  questions  of 
divorce.  The  child  of  average  parents 
is  sacrificed  in  the  most  ruthless  manner 
to  tradition,  ignorance,  and  prejudice, 
yet  nobody  comes  to  the  rescue.  Mar¬ 
riage  is  a  “  sacred  ”  institution,  and  it 
does  not  matter  what  goes  on  under 
cover  of  its  sanctity  ! 

It  is  assumed  that  a  child’s  welfare  is 
sacrificed  when  the  parents  cease  to  live 
together  (even  if  they  habitually  pelt 
one  another  with  crockery).  This  idea 
will  probably,  before  long,  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  superstition.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  superstition 
clinging  about  all  our  ideas  regarding 
the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  and  of 
domestic  life  generally,  the  supeistition 
leading  to  a  complicated  system  of  self- 
sacrifice  through  which  the  amiable 
group  mingle  at  last  in  a  general  holo¬ 
caust,  whose  fumes  rise  to  heaven  in  in¬ 
vocation  of  the  family  deities. 

Why  this  universal  slaughter  of  driven 
cattle  ?  Will  not  the  gods  be  otherwise 
appeased  ?  If  we  did  but  know  it,  the 
more  they  are  fed,  the  greedier  they  be¬ 
come. 

Is  the  usual  relation  between  fathers 
and  sons  such  that  one  can  imagine  the 
son’s  existence  blighted  by  the  removal 
of  the  paternal  influence  ?  As  a  rule, 
the  best  influence  in  a  boy’s  or  a  young 
man’s  life  comes  to  him  outside  the 


home.  He  is  respectful  to,  and  perhaps 
fond  of,  his  mother  ;  but  he  does  not 
(poor  fellow,  he  cannot)  treat  her  as  a 
friend.  She  knows  nothing,  under¬ 
stands  nothing  ;  she  has  close-set,  nar¬ 
row  little  ideas,  trim  little  maxims,  wise 
little  copy-book  precepts  to  suggest  as 
solutions  to  the  hard  problems  of  life. 
In  short,  our  present  parental  and  filial 
relations,  taking  the  average  of  parents 
and  children,  are  not  so  admirable  as  to 
make  it  worth  while — even  if  it  were 
just — to  bind  together  husband  and  wife 
in  a  life-long  bondage,  and  to  sacrifice 
the  freedom  of  the  marriage  relation. 
To  make  this  sacrifice  of  the  man  and 
the  woman,  for  the  sake  of  providing 
the  children  at  all  hazards  with  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  parents,  is  unjust  and 
inexpedient.  It  would  be  so,  even  if 
divorce  necessarily  implied  that  children 
and  parents  were  to  be  parted  forever, 
which  it  does  not.  Divorced  parents, 
of  course,  are  bound  equally  with  other 
parents  to  provide  for  their  children, 
and  to  entrust  their  training  to  compe¬ 
tent  hands — a  condition,  by  the  way, 
which  they  by  no  means  always  fulfil 
while  they  remain  united.  They  are 
bound  to  see  that  all  is  well  done  in  this 
respect,  but  they  are  not  bound  to  re¬ 
main  under  one  roof  in  order  that  their 
children  may  enjoy  the  convenience  of 
having  both  parents  simultaneously 
within  easy  reach. 

There  is  not  sufficient  ground  in  ex¬ 
perience  for  believing  that  the  mother 
and  father  are  certain  or  even  likely  to 
be  the  best  trainers  for  their  children. 
Surely,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
average  mother  is  totally  unfitted  for 
her  difficult  and  most  important  task. 
How  many  women,  according  to  popu¬ 
lar  notions,  make  good  step  mothers  ? 
Yet  DO  woman  who  has  so  little  sense  of 
justice  as  to  treat  children  less  kindly 
because  they  are  not  her  own,  is  fit  to 
bring  up  children  at  all.  There  is  no 
reason  for  surprise  that  the  ordinary 
mother  should  not  understand  prin¬ 
ciples  whose  application  demands  time 
and  study  which  can  only  be  bestowed 
on  the  business  of  one’s  life  ;  but  none 
the  less  do  the  children  suffer,  none  the 
less  are  they  defrauded  of  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  ages.  They  ought  to  be 
habitually  in  the  society  of  those  who 
not  only  have  special  sympathy  with 
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young  minds  and  a  special  gift  for  at¬ 
tracting  their  love  and  confidence,  but 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health  and  of  mental  and  moral  develop¬ 
ment  Doling  a  certain  portion  of  the 
day — for  instance,  that  which  is  now 
piesided  over  by  nurses — all  little  girls 
and  boys  might  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
coming  within  the  influence  of  such 
“heaven-born"  friends  of  children. 
Nature,  be  it  remembered,  takes  no 
count  of  motive:  a  child  suffers  just  as 
much  from  the  mistakes  of  a  devoted 
mother,  as  it  suffers  from  wilful  ill-treat¬ 
ment.  We  ought  to  consider,  also,  the 
enormous  amount  of  energy  that  would 
be  set  free  in  our  homes  by  this  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
labor.*  Only  by  division  of  labor, 
really  excellent  work  is  possible  ;  only, 
therefore,  by  breaking  down  our  old  idea 
that  the  mother  should  always  take 
charge  of  her  child,  or  rather  that  she 
should  not  allow  one  more  competent 
than  herself  to  do  so.  Some  one  less 
competent,  as,  for  instance,  the  average 
nursemaid — who  has  not  even  maternal 
affection  as  a  motive  for  good  treatment 
—is  not  objected  to  by  popular  feeling.f 
And  now  for  a  suggestion  which  will 
appear,  at  first  sight,  to  contradict  the 
foregoing.  I  would  propose  that  this 
system  of  educating  from  infancy  by 
specialists  should  be  prolonged  when 
boys  and  girls  grow  older,  and  that,  if 
possible,  they  should  continue  to  spend 


*  Fourier  hit  upon  a  profound  truth  when  he 
placed  at  the  foundation  of  his  social  system 
the  “  attractions  passion6es’‘  of  its  members. 
Are  there  not  many  women  among  the  hordes 
that  now  have  to  make  their  own  living  who 
would  feel  this  "  passionate  attraction”  to  the 
work  of  sympathetic  education  (it  is  more  than 
*'  education”  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
word)  ?  And  could  they  not  be  trained,  per¬ 
haps  by  means  of  a  college,  to  this  important 
task,  which  no  one  but  those  really  fitted  by 
nature  and  education  ought  to  dream  of  under¬ 
taking  7 

f  It  is  fully  admitted  that  the  mother  is  at 
present  practically  forced  to  be  satisfied  with 
incompetent  substitutes  :  her  duties  compel  it ; 
but  that  is  exactly  what  calls  fur  reform.  How 
many  Anglo-Indians,  for  instance,  obliged  to 
leave  their  children  in  England,  would  be 
thankful  if  there  existed,  all  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  establishments  under  the  care  of  educated, 
high-minded  women,  where  children  might  be 
left  with  the  certainty  that  the  best  training 
which  the  most  advanced  knowledge  of  the 
century  afforded  would  be  theirs. 


part  of  their  time  in  their  own  homes, 
and  not  be  sent  away  to  public  schools 
at  a  distance.  While  the  mother  would 
partly  surrender  her  child’s  training  to 
more  able  hands,  the  home-influence 
might,  nevertheless,  be  much  longer 
preserved  in  the  boy’s  life  (of  course  a 
girl  has  it,  and  too  much  of  it,  till  she 
marries).* 

And  now,  supposing  such  a  system  to 
become  general,  groups  of  from  eight  to 
ten  children  received  daily  by  cultivated 
women  in  their  own  homes,  wherein  lies 
the  special  difficulty  about  the  children 
of  divorced  parents  ?  The  agreement 
in  the  contract  would  arrange  how  they 
were  to  be  educated,  and  with  whom 
they  were  to  live,  for  how  long,  and  so 
forth,  down  to  the  minutest  details. 
Divorce,  it  must  be  repeated,  need  not 
part  parents  and  children,  though  if 
such  parting  should  become  necessary 
(as  it  sometimes  does  without  divorce), 
there  would  be  real  homes  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  go  to,  preferable  beyond  all 
comparison  to  the  houses  of  relatives  or 
friends.  Some  day  we  shall  look  back 
with  amazement  at  our  folly  in  giving 
the  raw  material  of  society  into  ignorant 
hands,  to  be  mangled  and  destroyed  ; 
some  day  a  mother’s  affection  will  show 
itself,  not  in  industrious  self-sacrifice, 
which  reduces  her  to  a  pulpy  nonentity, 
feeble  in  body  and  mind,  and  generally 
ends  in  bringing  her  child  to  a  similar 
condition  ;  but  in  a  resolve  to  take  the 
full  advantage  of  all  that  science  is 
busily  providing  for  those  who  will  ac¬ 
cept  her  bounties.  The  mother  will 
recognize  at  the  same  time  that  self- 
immolation  is  obsolete,  even  among  Ind¬ 
ian  widows,  and  that,  as  a  civilized  hu¬ 
man  being,  she  is  acting  immorally  when 
she  voluntarily  permits  herself — a  unit  of 
society — to  degenerate  in  mind  or  body. 

When  the  hour  strikes,  when  the  con¬ 
science  of  women  is  redirected,  and  the 
aspect  of  her  duty  changes,  the  prophetic 
saying  of  Emerson  will  be  at  last  under¬ 
stood — “  We  shall  one  day  learn  to  su¬ 
persede  politics  by  education.’’ 


•  When  the  mother  is  no  longer  head-nurse, 
children's  governess,  and  general  attendant,  as 
well  as  housekeeper  and  performer  of  social 
duties,  she  would  have  time  to  make  herself 
efficient  in  her  various  pursuits,  so  that  home- 
influences  would  be  far  more  worth  having  than 
they  generally  are  at  present. 
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With  regard  to  the  custody  of  children 
and  the  respective  claims  of  the  parents, 
current  ideas  are  scarcely  on  a  higher 
plane  than  they  were  centuries  ago  when 
women  were  openly  and  ostensibly 
treated  as  the  property  of  men. 

Just  as  the  slave-girl  belongs  to  her 
master,  with  all  the  children  that  she 
may  have,  so  the  wife  belongs  to  her 
husband,  and  her  children  also.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  odious  current  phrase, 
the  wife  “  presents”  her  lord  with  a  son 
or  a  daughter.  This  mode  of  regarding 
the  matter  is  surely  a  conclusive  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  doctrine  of  inborn 
moral  ideas.  The  mother  undergoes 
weariness  and  torture  during  her  best 
years  ;  she  risks  her  health,  her  life,  her 
reason,  and  very  frequently  bids  fare¬ 
well  to  physical  well-being  and  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  mind  altogether  through  the 
perpetual  strain,  anxiety,  and  worry  en¬ 
tailed  by  the  cares  of  a  family. 

Yet  high-minded  men — and  women 
too — see  no  injustice  or  hardship  in  de¬ 
priving  a  mother  of  the  child  that  has 
cost  her  so  dearly  ;  they  clatm  for  the 
father  equal  rights  in  deciding  its  des¬ 
tiny,  and  indeed  many  people  actually 
go  so  far  as  to  consider  them  superior  to 
the  mother’s.  Clearly  our  ideas  of 
morality  are  the  offspring  of  custom, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  ”  eter¬ 
nal  principle”  planted  within  our  hearts. 
It  must  be  a  strange  sort  of  ”  eternal 
principle”  which  would  sanction  our 
present  barbarous  notions.  It  is  often 
urged  indeed  that  since  the  father  works 
for  his  children  and  provides  for  their 
food  and  education,  he  ought  to  have 
the  supreme  authmity  over  them.  But 
it  is  forgotten  thfl^ery  woman — speak¬ 
ing  generally — is  at  the  head  of  a 
house,  works  at  least  as  hard,  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  way,  as  her  husband,  and  that  this 
makes  them  quits  so  far,  although  the 
woman’s  work  is  not  paid  for  and  is 
therefore  underrated. 

Over  and  above  that  unpaid  labor, 
the  wife  has  borne  and  reared  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  has  therefore  a  superior  claim. 
An  uncle  or  a  friend  might  work  for  the 
children  far  harder  than  the  father  ever 
works,  but  he  could  not  by  that  means 
assume  rightful  authority  to  direct  their 
career,  although  the  parents  would  nat¬ 
urally  take  the  benefactor  into  their 


counsels.  The  mother’s  right  rests  upon 
her  unique  relationship  to  the  child, 
'fhe  sentiment  of  justice  insists  that 
every  one  shall  enjoy  the  results  of  his 
toil  and  suffering,  and  if  this  sentiment 
is  listened  to  the  supreme  authority 
must  certainly  be  assured  to  the  mother 
in  cases  of  dispute.  The  bread-winner, 
of  course,  has  a  strong  claim  to  be  con¬ 
sulted,  and  in  practice  there  would  sel¬ 
dom  be  any  need  to  consider  these 
points  of  justice  ;  things  would  arrange 
themselves  ;  nevertheless,  they  ought  to 
be  thought  out  and  decided,  and  if  the 
plan  of  offering  a  choice  of  contracts  to 
couples  should  come  to  be  adopted, 
these  are  questions  which  would  require 
very  careful  and  unprejudiced  consider¬ 
ation. 

Religion,  philosophy,  commerce,  in¬ 
dustrial  methods,  and  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  science  and  art  are  open  to 
criticism  and  re-direction  according  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  age  ;  even 
domestic  life  must  submit  to  be  scruti¬ 
nized,  even  the  institution  of  marriage 
cannot  remain  motionless  on  its  pedestal 
while  other  things  are  moving  on. 

Our  present  twin-system  of  marriage 
and  prostitution  will  be  attacked  from 
different  standpoints,  but  the  attack 
will  be  persistent,  and  the  blows  thick 
and  fast.  Prostitution  is  as  inseparable 
from  our  present  marriage  customs  as 
the  shadow  from  the  substance.  They 
are  the  two  sides  of  the  same  shield, 
and  not  the  deepest  gulf  that  ever  held 
human  beings  asunder  can  prevent  the 
burning  vapors  of  the  woman’s  Inferno 
which  is  raging  beneath  our  feet,  from 
penetrating  into  the  upper  regions  of 
respectability  and  poisoning  the  very  at¬ 
mosphere. 

Practical  people  think  the  Inferno 
necessary,  and  that  the  higher  and  hap¬ 
pier  marriage  is  a  dream  impossible  to 
realize.  The  twin-system  they  believe 
must  go  on  eternally,  the  division  of 
women  into  two  great  classes,  borh  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  community  (on  the  ”  prac¬ 
tical  ”  hypothesis)  ;  the  one  class  delib¬ 
erately  cut  off,  as  far  as  ”  society”  has 
any  say  in  the  matter,  from  hope  and 
from  help  forevermore. 

The  same  idea — the  purchase  of  wom¬ 
anhood— in  more  or  less  attractive  garb, 
under  more  or  less  attractive  conditions, 
rules  from  base  to  summit  of  the  social 
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bodf.  But  the  world  is  blind,  and 
every  redemption  must  be  purchased 
with  blood.” 

Like  ”  Nature”  in  her  singular  ”  Dia¬ 
logue  with  a  stranger”  *  society  might 
exclaim,  looking  back  to  her  former 
state  :  ”  What  1  now  am  was  once,  even 
as  a  hope,  a  great  way  off.  If  I  had 
hope  then  I  may  well  hope  now.  I  was 
once  a  mere  boiling  caldron  of  horrible 
confusion  under  darkness  and  tempest ; 
and  passions  and  forces  raged  through 
and  through  me ;  yet  I  hoped  even 
then,  and  all  along  through  the  wild 
ages  I  hoped  on.  The  worst  is  past.” 

The  worst  is  past  because  we  have 
fixed  our  eyes  upon  the  morning,  be¬ 
cause,  after  all  these  centuries  of  con¬ 
flict,  sympathy  has  been  born  into  the 
world  !  ”  Life  is  comic  and  pitiful  as 

soon  as  the  high  ends  of  being  fade  out 
of  sight  and  man  becomes  near-sighted 
and  can  only  attend  to  what  addresses 
the  senses.”  But  this  near-sightedness 
disappears  at  the  command  of  sympathy, 
which  discloses  to  all  eyes  the  universal 
tragedy  which  has  no  last  act,  and  upon 
which  no  curtain  falls.  It  is  only  by 
love,  led  by  knowledge,  that  the  world 
can  be  saved.  We  are  all  actors  in  this 
great  and  mysterious  tragedy,  and  our 
hope  is  in  each  other.  If  we  lose  our 
unity,  we  lose  everything.  But  we  shall 
not  lose  our  unity  ;  the  spirit  of  it  is 
growing  and  spreading  far  and  wide  ;  it 
means  a  new  era,  a  new  departure  in  the 


WORKING 

Verily  the  world  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  old  Duke  Maximilian  in 
Bavaria,  if  it  be  tor  nothing  but  the  edu¬ 
cation  he  gave  to  his  sons.  It  must  be 
the  result  of  their  early  training  that  two 
of  these.  Prince  Ludwig  and  the  Duke 
Karl  Theodor,  have  been  able  to  solve 
the  problem.  How,  in  this  democratic 
age,  can  princes  earn  an  honest  liveli¬ 
hood  ?  They  have  solved  it  simply  and 
manfully,  never  forgetting  the  while  that, 
by  the  old  royal  signification  of  their 
title,  they  must  be  the  first,  not  to  re¬ 
ceive,  but  to  render  aid. 

In  the  palace  of  Luxemburg  there  is 

*  M9rgenrdtkt.  John  PuUford. 


history  of  the  world.  At  the  very  root 
of  our  social  life,  in  the  relations  of  man 
to  woman,  we  shall  place  sympathy  and 
freedom,  and  from  that  source  will 
spring,  in  the  good  time  that  is  coming, 
the  universal  brotherhood. 

This  is  Utopian  ?  Then  the  world  is 
incapable  of  moral  government,  then  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Brown  is  the  true  philoso¬ 
pher.  The  hopes,  the  aspirations,  the 
struggles  of  the  noblest  men  and  women 
have  been  futile ;  the  Devil  reigns, 
and  Love  has  been  cheated  of  his 
own. 

In  vain  has  he  pleaded  ;  in  vain  have 
the  tears  of  anguish  and  pity  been  shed  ; 
in  vain  is  the  day  of  woman's  redemp¬ 
tion  drawing  near.  With  shouts  and 
empty  laughter  we  have  crucified  this 
saviour  who  has  come  into  the  world  to 
redeem  it ;  we  have  nailed  him  to  the 
cross  of  our  laws  and  our  conventions, 
and  left  him  there  among  our  shams  and 
our  whited  sepulchres  in  lonely  passion 
to  bear  our  sins  upon  his  shoulders,  to 
suffer  for  our  blindness,  our  self-com¬ 
placence,  our  stupid  false  humility. 
Making  indolence  a  virtue,  we  have 
laughed  and  gone  our  way,  leaving  the 
saviour  of  men  to  agonize  through  the 
long  and  awful  darkness  of  the  night. 
How  much  longer  must  he  bear  it,  who 
deserts  us  not  even  in  the  hour  of  his 
bitterest  anguish  ?  When  will  men  con¬ 
sent  to  their  redemption  ? —  Westminster 
Review. 
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a  picture  of  the  five  elder  children  of 
Duke  Maximilian,  every  one  of  whom, 
even  at  that  early  age— the  eldest  does 
not  look  more  than  fifteen — shows  signs 
not  only  of  great  personal  beauty  but  of 
intelligence  of  a  most  unusual  order.  It 
is  impossible  to  look  into  the  large, 
dark,  earnest  eyes  they  all  possess,  to 
note  their  mingled  expression  of  wist- 
fulness  and  reckless  daring,  and  not  feel 
that  Nature  herself  has  stamped  them 
as  something  apart  from  ordinary,  com¬ 
monplace  mortals.  Enthusiasm  and 
genius  are  written  too  plainly  on  their 
faces  for  them  ever  to  be  found  among 
the  crowd  of  those  who  patiently  submit 
to  the  monotonous  routine  of  every-day 
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existence.  Nor  have  their  fortunes  be¬ 
lied  their  faces.  In  the  lives  of  each  of 
those  five  there  have  been  bright  touches, 
vivid  oatches,  episodes — tragic  or  comic 
as  you  may  viear  them — such  as  rarely 
fall  to  the  lot  of  princes.  Caroline,  the 
eldest  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  daughters,  was,  while  still  a  child, 
selected  as  a  fitting  bride  for  the  heir  to 
the  Austrian  crown,  and  although  there 
was  no  formal  betrothal  her  father  was 
informed  that  she  must  be  educated  in 
such  a  way  as  would  fit  her  for  her  future 
grandeur.  This  was  more  easily  said 
than  done,  for  money  was  scarce  in  the 
ducal  palace  ;  but  the  whole  family, 
from  the  Duke  himself  to  his  youngest 
child,  seem  to  have  thrown  themselves 
con  amore  into  the  work,  and  to  have 
cheerfully  economized  for  the  sake  of 
the  fortunate  Caroline.  She  had  pro¬ 
fessors  and  teachers  of  the  best,  and  she 
well  repaid  all  the  care  that  was  lavished 
upon  her,  for  at  nineteen,  clever,  ac¬ 
complished,  and  regally  beautiful,  she 
was  the  very  ideal  of  what  a  queen 
should  be.  But 

The  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men 
Gang  oft  a-gley. 

When  the  time  for  the  marriage  drew 
near,  the  young  Emperor  Joseph  came 
on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  in  Bavaria  (the 
family  title  is  “in,”  not  “of”),  that 
he  might  make  the  acquaintance  of  his 
future  wife.  He  gazed  at  the  stately 
young  creature  who  had  been  so  care¬ 
fully  trained  for  him  with  respectful  ad¬ 
miration,  but  he  fell  violently  in  love 
with  her  madcap  younger  sister,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who,  regarded  in  the  family  as  a 
mere  child,  and  one,  too,  for  whom  no 
high  destiny  was  in  store,  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  her  days  on  horseback 
scouring  the  country-side.  Ministers 
and  courtiers  stood  aghast,  but  argu¬ 
ment  and  persuasion  were  alike  wasted 
on  the  Emperor,  who  refused  to  see  that 
a  lack  cf  accomplishments  was  a  blem¬ 
ish  in  the  one  whom  he  loved  ;  and  a 
few  months  later  Elizabeth,  thorough 
child  as  she  was,  knowing  no  more  of 
the  etiquette  of  courts  than  the  veriest 
little  gamine,  entered  Vienna  in  state,  as 
Emptess  of  Austria  and  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  Although  this  happened  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  she  has  not  yet 
learned  to  submit  with  patience  to  the 


restraints  that  hedge  in  the  lives  of  sov¬ 
ereigns  ;  and  the  Viennese,  in  spite  of 
their  love  for  their  beautiful  Empress, 
openly  mourn  that  the  Emperor  should 
have  chosen  one  who  regards  a  court 
ball  as  a  penance,  and  a  state  ceremony 
as  a  thing  scarcely  to  be  lived  through. 
From  the  day  of  her  marriage  it  seems 
to  have  been  her  constant  endeavor  to 
shake  off  the  fetters  of  her  station  ;  and 
perhaps  the  happiest  hours  of  her  life 
are  those  in  which,  while  following  the 
bounds  in  England,  or  hunting  the 
chamois  in  her  native  land,  she  is  able 
to  forget  that  she  is  Empress- Queen. 

For  her  age,  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
is  the  youngest-looking  woman  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  When  one  sees  h-^r  slight,  grace¬ 
ful  form,  eyes  biilliant  with  life  and 
vigor,  and  complexion  that  flushes  and 
pales  with  every  passing  emotion,  it 
seems  absurd  that  she  should  be  the 
grandmother  of  big  boys  and  girls. 

Caroline,  the  forsaken  one,  seems  to 
have  met  her  fate  with  tiue  royal  equan¬ 
imity.  Perhaps  she  thought  that  as  her 
sister  gained  what  she  lust  it  did  not 
really  matter.  If  one  may  judge  by  her 
face,  her  life  has  not  been  a  happy  one. 
When  she  was  about  four-and-twenty 
she  was  married  to  the  Prince  of  Thurn 
and  Taxis,  who  died  some  nine  years 
later. 

Marie  Sophie,  too,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  sisters  in  the  picture,  has  had  her 
share  of  adventures.  Married  before 
she  was  eighteen  to  the  Piince  Royal  of 
Naples,  afterward  King  Francis  II.,  she 
was  not  destined  long  to  wear  a  crown  ; 
and  it  is  as  ex-Queen,  not  as  Queen, 
that  we  all  think  of  her.  If  report  be 
true,  this  winter  she  is  going  to  try  what 
hunting  and  horse-racing  in  England 
will  do  toward  satisfying  her  craving  for 
excitement. 

It  is  in  the  sons,  not  the  daughters, 
however,  that  the  peculiar  gifts  of  the 
family  come  most  to  the  fore.  The 
work  Karl  Theodor,  Duke  Maximilian’s 
second  son,  is  doing  has  already  at¬ 
tracted  no  little  attention  in  Europe. 
The  veriest  medical  student  whose  life 
and  bread  depended  upon  his  work 
never  threw  himself  into  the  study  of 
medicine  with  half  the  ardor  of  this 
young  scion  of  royalty.  When  a  boy, 
botany  and  chemistry  were  his  favorite 
pursuits  ;  and  no  sooner  were  his  school- 
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days  over  than  he  undertook  medicine 
as  a  serious  study,  attending  the  lec¬ 
tures,  going  through  the  hospitals,  and 
finally  passing  the  examinations  that 
qualified  him  to  practice  as  a  doctor. 
Nor  did  his  work  end  here.  Having 
chosen  the  eye  as  his  speciality,  he  de¬ 
voted  some  years  to  a  careful  study  of 
the  various  theories  concerning  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  blind.  This  done,  he  trav¬ 
elled  through  Europe,  seeking  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  help  of  every  oculist  of  special 
eminence  in  his  profession  ;  and  it  was 
only  when  he  had  learned  from  them  all 
they  could  teach  him  that  he  returned 
to  his  palace  at  Tegern,  where  he  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  a  regular  oculist.  Any 
one  may  consult  him,  his  door  stands 
open  to  all  the  world  ;  the  only  difference 
between  him  and  any  other  practitioner 
being  that  his  rate  of  charges  varies  in 
direct  ratio  with  the  wealth  of  those  who 
seek  his  aid.  If  he  perform  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  rich  man,  the  prince's  fee  is 
the  same  as  that  of  any  other  doctor  of 
equal  skill,  neither  more  nor  less  ;  if, 
however,  the  patient  be  one  of  those 
whose  means  do  not  allow  of  their  in¬ 
dulging  in  such  expensive  luxuries  as 
great  doctors,  well,  he  lowers  his  charges 
to  what  they  can  atford  to  pay  ;  while, 
as  for  the  poor — not  merely  mendicants, 
but  officers  with  thirty  pounds  a  year, 
civilians  with  perchance  forty — all  such 
as  these  Duke  Karl  Theodor  not  only 
attends  without  fee,  but  while  they  are 
under  his  care  he  receives  them  as 
guests,  feeding  and  caring  for  them  with 
the  most  kindly  thoughtfulness. 

Surely  this  is  an  ideal  social  arrange¬ 
ment  !  Other  princes  before  now  have 
received  fees,  but  which  of  them  ever 
rendered  real  honest  value  in  return  as 
Duke  Karl  Theodor  is  doing  ?  The  old 
Duke’s  eldest  son,  Prince  Ludwig,  is  in 
some  respects  more  interesting  even  than 
Karl  Theodor.  He  is  now  a  man  about 
fifty-five,  tall  and  dark,  with  a  haggard, 
care-worn  face,  the  result  of  constant 
ill-health.  There  is  a  subtle  resem¬ 
blance,  both  in  appearance  and  manner, 
between  him  and  the  well-known  actor 
Mr.  Htnry  Irving  ;  one  of  the  Prince's 
favorite  gestures — the  way  he  throws 
over  his  left  shoulder  the  long  military 
cloak  he  generally  wears — might  have 
been  studied  at  the  Lyceum. 

When  about  four-and  twenty  Prince 
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Ludwig  fell  violently  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  young  actress  who  had  just 
taken  the  world  by  storm,  and  insisted 
upon  marrying  her.  But  this  could  not 
be  done  without  a  terrible  battle,  for  a 
hundred  petty  restrictions  hem  in  the 
liberty  of  German  princes ;  and  al¬ 
though  his  father  took  no  active  steps  to 
prevent  the  marriage,  the  King  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  his  grandfather,  opposed  it  most 
vehemently,  and  even  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  in  whom  one  might  have  thought 
the  Prince  would  have  found  a  stout 
ally,  turned  traitor,  and  declared  one 
love-match  in  a  family  was  enough. 

But  threats  and  entreaties  were  alike 
powerless  to  turn  Prince  Ludwig  from 
his  course  ;  even  the  declaration  that  if 
he  persisted  he  would  forfeit  his  majorat 
failed  to  move  him,  and  in  1857,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  marry  the 
woman  he  loved  so  passionately,  he 
cheerfully  surrendered  all  his  rights  and 
allowed  his  younger  brother,  Karl  The¬ 
odor  (who  did  so  most  reluctantly  and 
only  under  strong  compulsion),  to  take 
his  place  as  future  head  of  the  family. 

The  marriage  seems  to  have  proved  a 
singularly  happy  one  ;  to  this  day  the 
Prince’s  manner  to  his  wife,  the  Baron¬ 
ess  von  Wallersee,  as  she  is  styled,  is 
more  that  of  a  lover  than  a  middle-aged 
married  man.  She,  too,  unlike  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  her  profession,  is  a  model 
wife,  with  a  perfect  genius  for  diffusing 
brightness  and  happiness  around  her. 
They  have  no  children,  and  live  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  a  simple  suite 
of  apartments  at  Bad-Kreuth — that 
strange  anomaly,  a  lucrative  business 
combined  with  a  most  generous  charity 
— over  which  Prince  Ludwig  presides,  a 
royally  courteous  and  kindly  host. 

Bad-Kreuth,  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Alpine  health-resorts,  consists  of 
some  half-dozen  houses  built  by  the  side 
of  a  spring  of  mineral  water,  on  an  ele¬ 
vated  plateau  on  the  north-western  side 
of  the  Hohlenstein,  one  of  the  higher 
Alps  that  form  the  boundaty  between 
Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol.  In  754  a. d.  the 
Burgundian  Princes  Adalbert  and  Otkar 
presented  the  valley  of  the  Weissach, 
in  which  it  lies,  to  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Tegern,  who  were  not  long  in 
discovering  that  the  water  in  their  new 
domain  possessed  strange,  if  not  miracu¬ 
lous,  qualities.  They  built  a  bath-house 
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at  Kreuth  to  which  they  used  to  send 
the  invalids  of  their  order.  This  build¬ 
ing  was  accidentally  burned  down  in 
1627,  but  a  new  one,  larger  and  more 
commodious,  replaced  it  ;  and  the  old 
monastic  chronicle  relates  that  in  1707 
Abbot  Quirinus  IV.  further  enlarged 
the  baths,  built  a  chapel,  “  and  furnish¬ 
ed  these  valuable  healing-waters  with 
special  conveniences  for  his  folks." 
When,  in  1803,  the  Benedictine  Order 
at  Tegern  was  suppressed,  Bad-Kreuth 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  farmer,  who 
thought  more  of  its  fertile  soil  than  of 
its  healing-waters.  Ten  years  later, 
however.  King  Max  of  Bavaria  bought 
the  land  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  establishment.  At  his  death  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  widow. 
Queen  Caroline,  from  her  to  her  son, 
and  then  to  her  grandson,  Karl  Theo¬ 
dor.  But  although  he,  as  Duke  in  Ba¬ 
varia,  is  the  owner  of  Kreuth,  the  real 
moving  spirit  of  the  institution  is  his 
brother  Prince  Ludwig. 

The  whole  of  Bad-Kreuth — houses, 
spring,  land,  and  everything  you  can  see 
for  miles  around — belongs  to  the  ducal 
family.  The  servants  are  theirs,  and 
the  entire  management  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  is  more  or  less  under  their  immedi¬ 
ate  superintendence.  For  three  months 
in  the  year — June,  July,  and  August — 
Kreuth  is  simply  a  health-resort  for 
Southern  Germans,  who  engage  their 
rooms,  give  their  orders,  and  pay  their 
bills  as  in  any  other  hotel.  These  are 
the  paying  guests,  and  this  is  the 
Prince’s  harvest-time  ;  for,  as  he  is  his 
own  butcher,  brewer,  dairyman,  and 
baker,  after  defraying  all  expenses  a 
handsome  surplus  must  remain  to  him. 
He  does  not  profess  that  during  these 
months  his  terms  are  lower  than  those 
of  other  hotels  ;  the  visitors  are  in  the 
midst  of  exquisite  scenery,  have  com- 
foi table  rooms,  and  are  provided  with 
dainty  food  :  for  these  advantages  they 
must  pay  ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
for  the  additional  luxury — the  halo  of 
royalty  that  is  cast  around  them — they 
are  not  charged.  During  May  and  Sep¬ 
tember  the  Duke  will  have  none  of  these 
paying  guests,  but  fills  his  house  with 
what  he  calls  his  "friends,"  that  is, 
with  the  people  found  everywhere,  but 
nowhere  in  such  quantities  as  in  Ger¬ 
many — those  who  are  too  proud  to  ask 


for  charity  and  who  yet  stand  sorely  in 
need  of  a  little  help.  Cfhcers  who  have 
nothing  but  their  pay  to  depend  upon, 
university  students  trying  to  combine 
teaching  and  learning,  poor  professors, 
struggling  literary  men,  artists  who  have 
got  their  way  to  make,  failures  of  every 
shape  and  sort,  all  make  their  way  to 
Kreuth.  For  two  months  in  the  year 
there  are  between  two  and  three  hundred 
of  these  visitors  at  the  hotel,  where  they 
are  all  housed,  tended,  and  fed  as  care¬ 
fully  as  the  wealthiest  guests,  and  that, 
too,  without  it  costing  them  one  penny. 
Nor  is  it  only  at  this  time  that  the 
Prince's  ‘‘friends’’  are  to  be  found  at 
Kreuth  ;  if,  at  the  height  of  the  season, 
a  room  is  left  vacant,  some  poor  invalid 
is  invited  to  occupy  it,  and  you  would 
never  guess  from  the  manner  of  the  host 
or  his  servants  that  the  new  arrival  was 
not  a  millionaire. 

Kreuth  hospitality  does  not  even  end 
here.  There  is  one  unpretentious 
house,  standing  a  little  apart  from  the 
rest,  that  is  called  Das  Kbnighaus,  and 
is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  royal  fam¬ 
ily  ;  but  as  the  Bavarian  princes  never 
live  in  it  they  have  made  it  into  a  kind 
of  house  of  refuge  for  those  poor  little 
German  princes  and  nobles,  with  their 
long  pedigrees  and  empty  purses,  to 
whom  an  outing  gratis  is  as  welcome  a 
boon  as  to  their  more  plebeian  fellows. 
Occasionally  real  kings  and  queens,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  surround¬ 
ings  and  the  marvellous  purity  of  the 
air,  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Das  Konig- 
haus.  The  Empress  of  Austria  and  her 
youngest  daughter  are  staying  there  now. 
During  the  summer  I  spent  at  Kreuth 
the  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  ex-Queen 
of  Naples,  the  Princess  Frederica  of 
Hanover  (who  was  entered  in  the  list  as 
Princess  of  Great  Britain),  and  a  score 
of  other  "  royalties"  were  there  ;  but 
they  seemed  to  have  cast  aside  all 
thought  of  etiquette  or  rank,  and  mingled 
with  the  other  guests  on  terms  of  the 
most  friendly  equality.  The  scarlet  coat 
of  the  Princess  Frederica’s  one  attendant 
was  the  only  sign  of  royalty  I  detected. 
To  one  and  all,  whether  paying  guest, 
royal  visitor,  or  "  friend,"  Prince  Lud¬ 
wig’s  manner  is  the  same — that  of  a 
friendly,  courteous  host.  He  has  the 
true  royal  gift  of  never  forgetting  a  face 
or  a  name,  and  as  he  walks  on  the  long 
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covered  terrace  or  in  the  grounds  no 
one  is  overlooked  ;  he  has  a  kindly 
greeting,  a  sympathetic  inquiry,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  word,  for  each  in  turn. 

It  is  strange  that  Bad-Kreuth  should 
be  so  little  known  to  English  travellers, 
for  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  lovely 
of  the  Alpine  health-resorts  ;  and  al¬ 
though,  fortunately  for  those  who  stay 
there,  it  is  off  the  tourists’  highway,  it 
is- easy  of  access.  The  railway  journey 
from  Munich  to  Gmund,  on  the  Tegern* 
See,  takes  less  than  two  hours,  and  Bad- 
Kreuth  lies  some  eight  miles  beyond. 

From  Tegern-See,  a  large  beautiful 
lake  surrounded  by  tiny  villages,  the 
road  winds  up  the  valley  of  the  Weiss- 
ach,  a  river,  or  rather  a  raging,  tearing 
torrent,  which  starts  on  its  course  high 
up  in  the  Alps  beyond  Kreuth,  and  is 
soon  joined  by  two  other  mountain 
streams — the  Gerlosbach  and  the  Klam- 
bach — which  come  dashing  down  the 
rocks,  forming  a  thousand  cascades, 
fountains,  and  waterfalls  on  their  way  ; 
the  three  rush  on  together,  always  meet¬ 
ing  other  streams  and  dragging  them 
along  in  their  own  wild  race  until  they 
all  reach  the  Tegern-See.  The  rugged 
heights  of  the  Blauberg  shut  in  the  valley 
on  the  south  ;  on  the  east  are  the  Wal- 
berg,  Setzberg,  and  Rossstein — lofty 
forest-covered  mountains  ;  while  on  the 
west,  the  great  conical  Leonhardstein 
towers  abovcL  the  Raucheck  and  the 
Hirschberg.  At  the  head  of  the  valley, 
standing  as  it  were  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Blauberg,  is  the  Hohlenstein,  which 
on  its  north-western  side,  at  an  elevation 
of  nearly  3,000  feet,  forms  a  terrace-like 
projection,  so  regular  in  form  that  at  a 
first  glance  it  seems  impossible  it  should 
be  the  unaided  work  of  nature.  On  this 
terrace  is  the  sulphur-well  to  which  the 
little  health-resort  owes  its  origin. 

Bad-Kreuth  lies  in  the  region  of 
meadows  where  the  beech,  birch,  ash, 
silver  hr,  and  pine  flourish  ;  the  forests 
around  being  almost  impenetrable  from 
the  Alpine  honeysuckle  and  other  shrubs 
that  cling  to  the  ground.  A  thousand 
feet  higher,  however,  few  trees  are  to  be 
found  with  the  exception  of  firs  and 
pines,  and  soon  even  these  become 
stunted  and  meagre,  and  the  gray  barren 
mountains  are  left  without  cover.  It  is 
curious  how  color  seems  to  vary  with 
height.  In  the  villages  around  Tegern- 


See  the  flowers  are  quite  startling  from 
their  brilliancy  ;  the  huge  beds  of  scar¬ 
let  geraniums  and  pinks  at  Egern  are 
almost  overpowering  on  a  hot  summer 
day  ;  but  as  you  advance  up  the  valley 
you  soon  lose  sight  of  these,  and  their 
place  is  taken  by  the  columbine,  yellow 
violet,  campanula,  orchid,  and  fern,  all 
of  delicate  coloring  ;  and  these  in  their 
turn  must  make  way  for  the  gentian-yel¬ 
low,  violet,  and  blue  Alpine  rose,  nigri- 
tella,  mountain  forget-me-not,  and  yel¬ 
low  auricula  ;  while  in  the  higher  crev¬ 
ices  of  the  rocks,  maidenhair  and  edel¬ 
weiss  flourish.  Nor  is  the  fauna  of  the 
Weissach  Valley  less  varied  than  its 
flora.  Although  the  bear  and  lynx  are 
now  unknown  there,  half  a  century  ago 
it  was  one  of  their  favorite  haunts  ;  it  is 
still  no  unusual  sight,  while  breakfasting 
at  Kreuth,  to  see  a  herd  of  chamois 
grazing  on  the  Gruneck,  and  after  night¬ 
fall  stags  and  red  deer  may  often  be  en¬ 
countered  in  the  woods  ;  legends  speak, 
too,  of  the  golden  eagles  that  are  there, 
but  it  was  not  my  luck  to  see  them. 

For  the  restless  —  those  unhappy 
beings  whose  only  conception  of  bliss  is 
movement — Kreuth  has  another  charm  : 
it  is  a  perfectly  ideal  centre  for  excur¬ 
sions.  Not  half  a  mile  from  the  hotel 
is  the  highway  from  Bavaria  into  the 
Tyrol,  from  which  roads  and  paths  of 
every  description  branch  off  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  Tyroler  road  itself  is  well 
made  and  well  kept,  and  passes  through 
scenes  of  marvellous  beauty.  On  this 
road,  about  seven  miles  from  Kreuth, 
is  the  little  hamlet  of  Qlashiitte,  only  a 
church  and  a  few  cottages  now,  but 
years  ago  a  flourishing  industrial  settle¬ 
ment.  It  was  here  that  the  good  monks 
of  Tegern  had  their  glass- manufactory 
— perhaps  the  first  in  Germany — and 
the  old  chronicle  says  tnat  “  by  the  year 
1005  their  skilful  hands  could  not  ex¬ 
ecute  all  the  orders  they  received.  The 
Grosse  Wolfschlucht,  where  the  valley 
ends  abruptly  in  an  immense  gloomy 
cavern,  and  the  Kleine  Wolfschlucht,  a 
less  majestic  but  more  picturesque  ra¬ 
vine,  both  offer  charming  expeditions. 
The  Langenau,  a  lovely  little  valley 
that  winds  round  the  foot  of  the  Hohlen¬ 
stein  ;  the  Kaiserklause,  where  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day  the  peasants,  in 
their  picturesque  costumes,  with  zithers 
in  their  hands,  hold  their  dances  ;  and 
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Tegern,  with  its  old  Benedictine  abbey, 
are  all  within  easy  distances.  A  drive 
of  thirteen  miles  brings  you  to  Archeir* 
see,  the  largest  lake  in  Northern  Tyro), 
in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  aird  most 
romantic  scenery.  After  the  bright 
iowers  and  green  fields  of  Tegern, 
Archensee,  with  all  its  beauty,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  depressing.  The  high  mountains 
which,  rising  sheer  from  the  water-edge, 
tower  above  the  lake  seem  to  have  a 
lowering,  sinister  aspect,  as  if  the  deities 
who  dwell  there  view  humanity  with 
little  favor.  The  heights,  too,  are  hard 
and  barren,  and  have  lost  those  fantas¬ 
tic  curves,  points,  and  crevices  which 
give  such  endless  variety  to  the  Hohlen- 
stein  and  its  neighbors. 

Geisalp,  Blauberg,  Konigsalp,  Schil- 
denstein,  Halscrspilae,  Risserkogel, 
may  all  be  ascended  from  Kreuth  ;  but 
perhaps  the  finest  panorama  is  obtained 
from  the  top  of  the  Schinderberg,  a 
mountain  lying  rather  to  the  east.  From 
there  you  see  in  the  far  distance  the 
mountains  of  Salzburg  and  Styiia,  the 


detacher  Range,  and  the  snow-covered 
Gross  Glockner  ;  near  at  hand  the  Blau¬ 
berg,  with  its  surface  all  worn  and  fur¬ 
rowed  by  the  force  of  the  rushing  tor¬ 
rents  that  spring  from  its  side,  and  the 
AllgSuer  Alps,  stretching  up  their  heads 
above  their  treighbors  ;  then,  between 
the  Leonhardstein  and  the  Rossstein,  is 
the  Schwarzenbach-Thal,  with  the  love¬ 
ly  Schwarze  Tenne  elm,  and  the  valley 
in  which  the  Weissach  winds  and  twists 
as  if  in  no  hurry  to  reach  the  silvery 
Tegern.  On  all  sides  lofty  mountains 
towering  above  forest-covered  hills, 
shady  valleys,  barren  peaks,  foaming 
rivers,  silvery  streams,  and  iiny  lakelets 
reflecting  dark  firs  and  pines  :  all  these 
combine  to  render  the  view  unequalled 
for  variety  and  beauty. 

As  to  all  these  natural  beauties  is 
added  the  attraction  of  a  cordial  royal 
welcome,  and  the  chance  of  studying  an 
interesting  eleemosynary  ezperiraent, 
sorely  Bad- Kreuth  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
-—Ccrnkill  Magazine. 
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A  HUNDRED  years,  and  still  more  a 
century,  sounds  like  a  wide  gap  between 
past  and  present ;  yet  many  middle- 
aged  persons  now  live  who  have  seen 
and  conversed  with  men  and  women 
who  were  playing  an  active  part  in  tySS. 
Only  in  July  this  year  there  died  in 
County  Meath  one  John  M* Donnell  at 
the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twelve.  He 
was  in  1788  twelve  years  old,  and  may 
in  his  childhood,  for  all  we  know,  have 
seen  and  talked  to  retired  soldiers  who 
had  fought  under  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  or  men  and  women  to 
whom  Dean  Swift  had  been  a  master, 
an  acquaintance,  or  a  customer.  Yet 
1788  seetfls  from  the  point  of  view  of 
changes,  and  looked  back  at  through 
the  vista  of  important  events  which  have 
occurred  in  the  interval  between  then 
and  now,  very  remote  indeed. 

In  that  year  the  preliminary  growling 
of  the  storm  which  was  to  burst  over 
France  in  a  few  months’  time  was  al¬ 
ready  nvaking  itself  heard.  Voltaire 


had  died  only  eight  years  previously  ; 
Madame  Dubarry  was  scarcely  a  middle- 
aged  woman  ;  a  few  old  men  and  women 
who  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
Louis  XlV.'s  Court  still  survived  ;  Na¬ 
poleon  was  a  second  lieutenant  in  gar¬ 
rison  at  Ausonne,  and  spelling  his  name 
Buonaparte  ;  Catherine  of  Russia  was 
astonishing  the  world  alike  with  her 
gross  dissoluteness  and  her  rema'kable 
political  abilities  ;  Poland  had  only  un¬ 
dergone  her  first  partition,  and  was  still 
shown  on  the  map  of  Europe  as  a  skel¬ 
eton  kingdom  ;  Frederick  the  Great  had 
expired,  full  of  years,  glory,  and  cyni¬ 
cism,  in  1786  ;  his  rival  and  foe,  Maria 
Theresa,  had  died  five  years  before, 
happily  unsuspicious  of  the  terrible  suf¬ 
ferings  so  soon  to  be  showered  on  the 
head  of  her  favorite  daughter  ;  Holland 
was  still  a  republic,  and  Belgium  an  ap¬ 
panage  of  Austria ;  while  in  the  New 
World  Washington  was  within  a  year  of 
becoming  first  President  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America. 
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Turning  to  our  own  country,  we  find 
that  in  1788  Prince  Charles  Edward 
closed  his  discreditable  life  in  Italy, 
leaving  behind  him  many  Scotchmen 
who  had  fought  with  him  at  Culloden  ; 
Pitt  was  Piime  Minister;  Burke,  Fox, 
and  Sheridan  were  in  the  height  of  their 
fame  ;  Sir  Philip  Frances  was  a  member 
of  Parliament,  and  constantly  repelling 
any  attempt  to  extract  from  him  an  ad¬ 
mission  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
letters  of  Junius ;  his  great  enemy,  War¬ 
ren  Hastings,  was  impeached  this  year, 
his  trial  lingering  on  till  1795.  and  end¬ 
ing  in  an  acquittal ;  George  III.,  after 
a  visit  to  Cheltenham  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  was  attacked  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  by  one  of  those  inter¬ 
mittent  illnesses  which  at  length  devel¬ 
oped  into  incurable  lunacy  ;  Bath  was 
still  a  place  of  fashionable  resort,  though 
Cheltenham  had  drawn  off  some  of  its 
accustomed  visitors ;  Fanny  Burney, 
belter  known  as  Madame  d’Arblay,  the 
authoress  of  Evelina  and  Cecilia  had 
been  two  years  leading  the  miserable  life 
of  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Queen’s 
wardrobe,  a  slavery  so  piteously  de¬ 
scribed  in  her  memoirs.  In  connection 
with  the  Court,  we  may  mention  that  in 
the  Annual  Register  among  the  promo¬ 
tions  and  appointments  of  the  year  is  to 
be  found  the  appointment  of  the  Hon. 
Anne  Boscawen,  previously  maid  of 
honor  to  the  Queen,  to  the  post  of  seam¬ 
stress  and  laundress  to  her  Majesty, 
vice  the  Hon.  Miss  Chetwynd,  de¬ 
ceased. 

In  this  year  Byron  was  born  in  Holies 
Street,  and  Gainsborough  and  Mrs.  De- 
lany  died.  Gibbon  brought  out  his  De¬ 
cline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
Horace  Walpole  was  pursuing  his  dilet¬ 
tante  career  alternately  at  ii  Berkeley 
Square  and  Strawberry  Hill.  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  was  living  at  Hampstead,  where 
her  husband  received  a  few  pupils,  while 
she  occupied  herself  in  writing  books  for 
children.  Boswell  was  ostensibly  prac¬ 
tising  at  the  English  bar,  but  was  really 
devoting  most  of  his  time  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  his  Life  of  Johnson.  Gains¬ 
borough  died,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
was  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  had  several  years  of  life  and  paint¬ 
ing  before  him.  Beethoven  was  study¬ 
ing  at  Vienna,  and  this  year  was  fairly 
well.  Mozart  was  at  the  height  of  his 


fame,  and  had  only  the  year  before  pro¬ 
duced  Don  Giovanni.  Both  Beethoven 
and  Mozart  had  it  is  true  nothing  to  do 
with  England,  but  their  works  belong  to 
the  whole  civilized  world.  Haydn,  also 
a  German,  was  in  1788  at  the  zenith  of 
his  reputation,  and  was  destined  to  come 
to  London  three  years  later.  To  return 
to  England,  Dr.  Abernethy  was  then,  at 
the  age  of  twenty- four  years,  lecturer  in 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  St.  Barthol¬ 
omew’s  Hospital.  Hunter  was  surgeon 
of  St.  George’s  Hospital ;  and  Jenner, 
practising  as  surgeon  and  apothecary  at 
his  native  village  of  Berkeley,  was  work¬ 
ing  out  his  theory  of  vaccination.  He 
could  not,  however,  succeed  in  winning 
the  confidence  of  either  the  profession 
or  the  public  till  some  years  later.  The 
substitute  for  vaccination  was  in  1788 
inoculation,  which  had  been  introduced 
into  England  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  some  sixty  years  previously, 
and  so  little  was  it  appreciated,  or  so 
ineffectual  did  it  prove,  that  at  the  time 
of  which  we  write  out  of  every  hundred 
persons  several  bore  disfiguring  marks 
of  small-pox.  Among  poets,  Walter 
Scott  was  nominally  articled  to  his 
father,  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  but  really  spending  most  of  his 
time  in  excursions  to  the  Highlands  and 
the  borders,  collecting  unconsciously 
material  for  the  numerous  works  which 
he  afterward  published.  Cowper’s  pen 
was  busy,  and  he  had  already  attained 
considerable  reputation,  and  though 
Crabbe’s  muse  was  silent  at  this  time, 
his  Village,  published  five  years  previ¬ 
ously,  had  attracted  attention  and  won 
him  a  literary  position.  Burns  was 
farming,  writing  poetry,  and  looking 
after  smugglers.  Flaxman  the  sculptor 
was  studying  in  Italy.  Of  actors,  Kem¬ 
ble  was  acting  at  Drury  Lane,  as  was 
also  Mrs.  Siddons. 

The  navy  in  tySfi  had  more  recent 
victories  to  boast  of  than  the  army,  and 
many  distinguished  admirals  were  still 
living.  Captain  Nelson,  having  just  re¬ 
turned  from  the  West  Indies  and  being 
on  half-pay,  spent  the  year  in  London, 
Bath,  Exmouth,  and  Barnham.  Lord 
Howe  was  attending  his  duties  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Sir  John  Jervis  was 
during  an  interval  of  life  on  shore  sitting 
as  M.  P.  Captain  Pellew,  afterward 
Lord  Exmuuth,  was  ciuising  off  the 
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coast  of  Newfoundland.  Lord  Hood 
was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  army  numbered  only  40,000  men, 
and  was  without  a  commander-in-chief, 
all  orders  being  issued  by  the  Adjutant- 
General  as  the  direct  mouthpiece  of  the 
King  or  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  A 
plance  at  the  Army  List  of  that  year  is 
interesting.  I  find  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Wellesley  entered  as  junior  lieutenant 
but  one  of  the  41st  regiment,  and  know 
from  other  sources  that  the  future  victor 
of  Wateiloo  was  at  that  time  acting  as 
A.D.C.  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  noted  for  his  boisterous 
sports  and  love  of  mischief.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  was  colonel  of  the  loth  Hus¬ 
sars.  The  Duke  of  York — Bishop  of 
Osnaburg — was  a  major-general.  The 
rank  of  captain-lieutenant  still  existed, 
as  did  also  that  of  regimental  chaplain. 
By  the  way,  I  may  here  mention  that 
when  chaplains  were  first  appointed  to 
regiments  it  was  hoped  that  their  good 
example  would  tend  to  improve  the 
morals  of  the  ofticers  and  men.  Ex¬ 
perience,  however,  showed  that  the 
chaplains  themselves  became  demoral¬ 
ized,  and  it  is  on  record  that,  some  time 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  chaplain 
of  Bland  8  Dragoons  fought  a  duel  with 
a  brother  officer  and  killed  his  antago¬ 
nist.  To  return  to  the  Army  List  of 
1788.  Seme  colonels  of  regiments 
are  shown  as  colonels  in  the  army  ; 
others  were  major-generals,  lieutenant- 
generals,  or  generals.  There  were  no 
field-marshals.  The  senior  major’s 
commission  bore  date  1745.  Some  of 
these  may  presumably  have  served  under 
Marlborough.  There  were  four  half¬ 
pay  officers  who  had  belonged  to  regi¬ 
ments  disbanded  in  1712  and  1713.  In 
contradistinction  to  these  aged  officers 
the  army  was  full  of  commissioned  chil 
dren,  for  it  was  by  no  means  uncom¬ 
mon  in  those  days  to  find  officers  in  the 
nursery  whose  promotion  went  on  while 
at  school.  A  still  more  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  the  laxity  and  corruption  of 
those  days  is  afforded  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Miss  Lepel — afterward  Lady 
Hervey — as  cornet  of  horse.  The  com¬ 
pany  officers  had  only  laid  aside  spon- 
toons  two  years  previously.  Cocked 
hats  were  the  general  head-covering  of 
the  infantry.  The  men  of  all  ranks  had 
their  hair  powdered  and  tied  in  a  queue 


behind.  Breeches  and  black  gaiters, 
with  coats  open  from  the  top  button  and 
showing  a  waistcoat,  were  worn  ;  also 
gorget,  an  indication  of  an  officer 
being  on  duty.  Apropos  of  the  gorget, 

I  have  heard  from  my  father,  who  enter¬ 
ed  the  Scots  Guards  in  1813,  and  who 
probably  heard  it  from  some  one  who 
joined  the  same  regiment  in  1778,  that 
when  an  officer  wanted  his  guard  taken 
it  was  the  practice  for  him  to  place  his 
gorget  and  sash,  with  a  guinea  on  the 
latter,  on  the  table  of  the  coffee-house 
which  they  frequented  before  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Guards  Club.  Whoever 
was  willing  to  take  the  guard,  took  the 
gorget,  sash,  and  guinea.  The  coffee¬ 
house  in  question  must  have  been  the 
St.  James’s  Coffee-house — burned  down 
in  1813— which  stood  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  St.  James’s  Street.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Guards  on  guard  dined  and 
breakfasted  there  till  1793,  when  a  royal 
warrant  was  issued  directing  that  a  table 
should  be  kept  for  them  at  the  public 
expense.  The  pay  of  officers  was  much 
lower  than  it  is  at  present,  and  that  of 
the  men  was  about  half  the  existing  rate. 
A  certain  number  of  the  men  of  the 
Guards  were  allowed  to  work  at  their 
trades,  only  appearing  in  uniform  on 
muster  days  or  other  special  occasions. 
Down  also  to  the  reign  of  William  IV. 
a  certain  proportion  were  permitted  to 
work  at  coal-heaving.  The  Guards 
were,  when  in  London,  for  the  most 
part  billeted,  the  only  barracks  being  at 
the  Tower,  Somerset  House,  at  Knights- 
bridge,  and  Portman  Street,  formerly 
the  quarters  of  the  Horse  Grenadier 
Guards.  In  addition,  a  detachment 
was  quartered  at  the  Horse  Guards. 
This  year  was  notable  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  two  troops  of  Horse  Guards 
into  the  ist  and  ad  Regiments  of  Life 
Guards.  I  may  remark  that  at  this 
period  regiments  were  sometimes  kept 
in  the  same  foreign  station  for  an  inor¬ 
dinate  number  of  years  ;  one  regiment 
actually  served  in  the  same  colony  for 
fifty  years  ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  George  IV.  there  was  a  regiment  in 
India  which  had  been  twenty-three 
years  in  that  country.  Before  quitting 
the  subject  of  the  army  I  may  mention, 
as  showing  how  far  back  two  lives  may 
take  us,  that  a  lady,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  King  William  III.’s  officers,  was 
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bom  at  Ghent  in  1696  and  died  in  1788  be  present  at  one  again.  Whether  he 
in  Ireland  ;  this  lady,  it  is  quite  within  kept  his  word  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
the  bounds  of  possibility,  may  have  He  certainly  was  not  much  given  that 
been  seen  by  M'Donnell  who,  as  I  men-  way.  Rough  indeed  and  brutal  were 
tinned  at  the  beginning  of  the  article,  those  times,  for  bear-baiting  and  even 
died  last  July  in  Meath  at  the  age  of  sword-fights,  the  charm  of  which  con- 
112  years.  I  will  wind  up  my  mention  sisted  in  the  dangerous  wounds  and  mu- 
of  the  celebrated  persons  living  in  1788  tilationsof  the  players,  were  still  patron- 
by  saying  that  among  lawyers  Lord  ized  by  a  large  number  of  people,  and 
Thuilow  was  Lord  Chancellor  ;  Sir  by  some  of  high  social  position.  Among 
John  Scott,  afterward  Lord  Eldon,  So-  the  more  refined  amusements  of  Lon- 
licitor-General ;  and  Etskine,  who  be-  doners  may  be  mentioned  the  masquer- 
gan  his  career  as  an  officer  of  the  Royal  ades  at  the  Pantheon,  and  attendance  at 
Scots,  was  rapidly  rising  in  his  new  pro-  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh.  Almack’s  had 
fession.  also  been  started,  and  admission  to  it 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  was  soon  so  difficult  that  a  ticket  from 
the  year  was  the  birth  of  the  Times  a  lady  patroness  was  considered  an  un¬ 
newspaper,  or  rather  the  assumption  of  mistakable  proof  of  position  and  fash- 
that  title  by  the  London  Daily  Universal  ion.  The  theatres  were  also  largely  at- 
Register^  which  had  been  started  three  tended,  Drury  Lane  being  the  most  fre- 
years  previously.  Among  the  events  quented.  Of  clubs,  the  principal  estab- 
chronicled  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  lishments  in  existence  were  Brooks’s, 
papers  were  the  following,  illustrative  White’s,  Boodle’s,  and  Daubigne’s. 
of  the  stern  severity  of  the  law  in  those  There  were  in  addition  a  certain  number 
days.  On  the  14th  January  five  pirates  of  other  clubs  instituted  for  the  purpose 
were  hanged  at  Execution  Dock.  On  of  dining,  which  purpose  they  carried 
the  previous  day,  at  the  conclusion  of  out  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  principal 
the  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  nine  coffee-houses. 

prisoners  were  sentenced  to  death.  The  habits  of  the  upper  classes  were 
twenty  to  transportation,  six  to  be  whip-  very  dissolute,  gentlemen  spending  en- 
ped  and  hard  labor  in  the  House  of  tire  nights  and  days  in  gambling  and 
Correction,  two  to  imprisonment  in  drinking  so  heavily  that  they  were  often 
Newgate,  four  to  be  publicly  whipped,  unfit  to  join  the  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
while  nineteen  were  “  discharged  by  room  after  dinner.  A  two-bottle  man 
proclamation.”  On  the  i6th  of  the  was  common,  and  a  three-bottle  man 
same  month  a  man  was  hanged  at  New-  not  rare.  So  general  was  the  practice 
gate  for  sheep-stealing.  Under  the  of  drinking  that  even  statesmen  of  the 
head  of  amusements  may  be  mentioned  front  rank  would  enter  the  Houses  of 
a  match  at  cricket  between  the  gentle-  Parliament  fuddled  with  strong  port, 
men  of  Hampshire  and  Kent  on  the  one  the  fashionable  wine  of  the  day.  Some 
side,  and  all  England  on  the  other,  hosts  had  bottles  with  round  bottoms. 
The  former  won,  sa)sthe  Annual  Regis-  so  that  they  could  not  be  set  down  and 
/rr,  by  ”  twenty-four  notches.”  had  to  be  continually  kept  in  circula* 

A  more  brutal  sport  was  that  of  prize-  tion.  It  is  related  of  Sheridan  that, 
fighting,  which  was  patronized  by  the  being  found  in  the  streets  in  the  early 
highest  in  rank,  and  was  deemed  to  hour  of  the  morning  thoroughly  drunl^ 
contribute  much  to  the  manliness  of  the  a  watchman  asked  him  his  name,  on 
nation — and  perhaps  it  did.  In  the  which  with  humorous  malice  he  stam- 
year  under  review  there  was  a  fight  on  mered  out  ”  Wilberforce.”  In  Scot- 
Brighton  race-course  in  which  one  of  land  heavy  drinking  was  universal,  espe- 
the  combatants  was  killed  on  the  spot,  cially  at  funerals,  and  in  some  houses  it 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  spent  much  was  the  regular  thing  to  have  servants 
of  his  timeat  Brighthelmsiowe — the  new  at  hand  in  order  to  carry  fallen  topers 
watering-place  which  he  had  helped  to  up  to  their  rooms  and  remove  their 
bring  into  fashion — with  his  morganatic  neckcloths.  To  sip  a  glass  of  wine  was 
wife,  Mrs.  Filzherbert,  was  present  at  considered  effeminate,  and  a  guest  was 
the  fight,  and  was  so  shocked  at  the  re-  thought  ill  of  if  he  did  not  empty  his 
suit  that  he  declared  that  he  would  never  glass  at  a  draught.  It  was  indeed  con- 
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tidered  compliroentarv  to  sajr  of  any  one 
that  he  "  took  his  liquor  like  a  man." 
The  custom  of  drinking  toasts  and  tak¬ 
ing  wine  with  each  other  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  consumption  of  wine.  An¬ 
other  cause  of  excessive  drinking  was 
that  a  gentleman  dining  at  a  chop-house 
or  inn — and  there  were  few  clubs — was 
expected,  whether  he  wanted  it  or  not, 
to  order  a  bottle  of  wine  "  for  the  good 
of  the  house."  The  army  naturally  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  drinking  so  prevalent  in 
society,  common  to  all  professions,  and 
indeed  to  all  classes.  A  caricature — by 
Gilray,  I  think  —  entitled  ‘‘Loyal 
Souls,"  represents  the  dinner  on  guard 
at  St.  James’s,  and  represents  three 
present  drinking,  in  various  stages  of 
drunkenness,  ‘‘  the  King."  This  habit 
was  even  carried  on  to  the  field.  The 
late  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Comber- 
mere  used  to  relate  that  in  the  campaign 
in  Flanders,  1793-4,  the  Duke  of  York 
and  the  headquarters  staff,  though  in 
presence  of  the  enemy,  got  drunk  every 
night,  and  were  carried  by  their  ser¬ 
vants  to  their  respective  tents.  1  my¬ 
self  have  heard  from  my  father  that  at 
the  dinner  on  guard  at  St.  James’s  the 
officers  used  about  this  time  to  sit  drink¬ 
ing  till  three  a.m.,  and  in  order  to  be 
able  with  a  clear  conscience  (?)  to  certify 
that  they  had  been  their  rounds,  they 
used  to  get  up  and  walk  solemnly  round 
their  chairs.  The  navy  was  in  this  re¬ 
spect  nearly  as  bad  as  the  army. 

As  to  the  dinner  hours  prevailing  in 
Ixrndon,  some  idea  may  be  gathered  on 
this  point  from  the  regulations  of 
White’s.  In  those  drawn  up  in  1780  it 
is  laid  down  that  a  dinner  was  to  be  on 
the  table  every  afternoon  during  the  sit¬ 
ting  of  Parliament  at  five  p  m.  In  the 
regulations  of  1797  the  hour  is  given  as 
six  P.M. 

The  difficulties  and  expense  of  travel¬ 
ling,  which  by  the  upper  classes  was  ac¬ 
complished  either  in  stage-coaches,  post- 
chaises,  or  private  carriages  horsed  by 
post  horses,  were  so  great,  that  a  large 
number  of  noblemen  and  country  gentle¬ 
men  spent  as  a  rule  most  of  their  lives 
on  their  estates,  only  going  to  London 
occasionally.  If  tired  of  home  they 
would  take  a  trip  to  the  nearest  water¬ 
ing-place.  Many  noblemen  also  had  a 
town  house  not  in  London  but  in  the 
town  nearest  to  their  estates. 


The  dress  of  the  upper  classes  de¬ 
serves  some  notice,  for  the  year  1788 
may  be  taken  as  dividing  the  old  pictu¬ 
resque  garb  which  indicated  the  wearer’s 
position  in  society,  and  the  sombre 
modern  costume  which  as  regards  pat¬ 
tern  and  material  places  a  duke  and  a 
shopkeeper’s  clerk,  a  duchess  and  a 
milliner’s  girl,  on  the  same  level. 

Umbrellas  were  only  just  beginning 
to  come  into  fashion,  swords  were  still 
worn  by  some  gentlemen  as  part  of  their 
attire  when  in  full, ‘dress,  and  stars  were 
carried  by  those  who  possessed  them  as 
emblems  of  their  position.  Wigs  had 
gone  out  of  fashion,  but  the  hair  was 
powdered  and  in  men  tied  in  queue. 
The  writer  of  this  remembers,  not  quite 
half  a  century  ago,  seeing  his  grand¬ 
father,  who  was  the  last  man  in  England 
who  wore  his  hair  in  that  fashion. 
About  this  time  there  was  a  transition 
from  long  to  short  waistcoats.  The 
coats  were  long-tailed  with  large  rolling 
collars  and  huge  buttons.  'The  color 
of  the  coat  was  blue,  brown,  or  green  ; 
the  breeches  were  tight  buckskin,  and 
the  boots  were  like  Hessians  with  the 
points  behind.  The  hat  had  a  low 
crown,  a  broad  brim,  and  a  band  with  a 
buckle.  In  the  evening  the  costume  re¬ 
sembled  that  worn  by  civilians  now  at 
levees.  The  ladies  wore  their  hair 
powdered,  friaxed,  at>d  hanging  down 
the  back  of  the  neck,  hats  with  immense 
circumference  of  brim,  the  latter  beiug 
turned  up  front  and  back  into  a  semi¬ 
circle.  The  crowns  were  flat,  plumes 
of  feathers  were  worn,  and  the  hat  was 
tied  under  the  chin  with  ribbon.  The 
waists  of  the  dress  were  becoming  short 
and  high  heels  were  being  discarded. 

The  means  of  going  from  one  part  of 
the  town  to  another  were  clumsy,  rat¬ 
tling,  hackney  coaches,  or  sedans.  The 
latter  were  occasionally  used  as  lately  as 
half  a  century  ago,  especially  in  Dublin 
and  watering-places,  as  the  writer  can 
assert  from  his  own  knowledge.  The 
streets  were  badly  lit  by  oil  lamps,  and 
imperfectly  guarded  by  watchmen  called 
‘‘  Charlies,"  who  used  on  their  rounds 
to  call  out  the  hour  of  the  night  and  the 
state  of  the  weather.  With  bad  lighting 
and  inefficient  police  it  is  nut  surpris¬ 
ing  that  highway  robberies,  common  in 
the  country,  also  took  place  in  London 
itself.  In  1780  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
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robbed  by  a  footpad  on  Hay  Hill, 
Berkeley  Square  one  night  ;  and  in  1786 
a  post-chaise  was  actually  robbed  in 
Pall  Mall  within  call  of  the  guard  at  St. 
James's.  Even  a  walk  or  drive  to  Ken¬ 
sington  or  Chelsea,  both  country  villages 
at  that  time,  was  not  undertaken  with¬ 
out  fear  of  highwaymen  or  footpads. 
How  little  connection  with  London 
these  places  had  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  some  persons  living  in  the  above 
places  had  never  been  in  London.  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  west  may  at  that  time  be  said 
to  have  ended  with  Grosvenor  Place. 
St.  George’s  Hospital  in  1734  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  Loid  Lanesborough's 
house.  This  was  in  Anne’s  time  reck¬ 
oned  a  country  residence,  and  a  picture 
taken  in  1746  shows  that  it  had  even 
then,  as  it  were,  one  leg  in  the  country, 
for  it  is  represented  as  standing  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  open  space.  At  the 
cross  roads,  either  there  or  where  Vaux- 
hall  Bridge  Road  now  joins  Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  the  bodies  of  those  who 
committed  suicide  were  buried  with 
stakes  thrust  through  them,  and  this 
practice  lasted  till  the  reign  of  George 
IV.  The  “  Pillars  of  Hercules”  public- 
house  was  still  standing  close  to  Hyde 
Park  Corner  in  1788.  It  was  well 
known  in  its  day,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Fielding  in  Tom  Jones.  At  this  spot 
stood,  and  remained  till  1825,  the  turn¬ 
pike  gate  which  had  been  moved  from 
the  end  of  Berkeley  Street  in  1722. 
H)de  Park  was  then  only  slightly  fring¬ 
ed  by  houses  on  the  Park  Lane — once 
known  as  Tyburn  Lane — side.  It  was 
enclosed  by  a  brick  wail,  and  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  fashionable  people  in  car¬ 
riage,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot.  It  was 
still  occasionally  used  as  a  place  for 
duels,  though  these  were  beginning  to 
be  more  often  fought  at  Chalk  Farm, 
Wimbledon,  Battersea,  and  the  rural 
spot  to  the  west  of  Holland  House. 
Here  in  i'  o  Lord  Thurlow,  then  Mr. 
Scott,  fought  a  duel  in  Hyde  Park  with 
Mr.  Andrew  Stuart.  In  1783  Colonel 
Cosmo  Gordon,  3d  Guards,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  .  Thomas,  ist  Guards, 
fought  a  duel  in  Hyde  Park.  They  fired 
two  shots  each,  the  first  time  without 
effect,  but  the  second  time  Colonel  Gor¬ 
don,  the  challenger,  was  hit  in  the  hip, 
while  Colonel  Thomas  received  a  mortal 
wound  in  the  body.  Colonel  Gordon 


was  tried  for  murder,  but  got  off  on  a 
legal  quibble.  '  Other  deeds  of  blood 
were  perpetrated  in  Hyde  Paik,  for  in 
an  old  map  is  marked  a  spot,  close  to 
the  Marble  Arch  and  opposite  Tyburn 
Gate,  “  where  soldiers  are  shot.”  I 
have  seen  in  an  old  order  book  of  the 
Scots  Guards,  ”  the  battalion  will  par¬ 
ade  in  Hyde  Park  at  -  o’clock  to 

witness  the  execution  of  a  deserter.”  I 
have  not  the  book  by  me,  but  am  con¬ 
vinced  from  certain  circumstances  that 
the  date  must  have  been  after  1778. 
Some  150  yards  on  the  Bayswater  side 
of  the  Marble  Arch  stands  a  stone  in¬ 
scribed  ”  Here  Tyburn  stood.”  At 
this  celebrated  place  of  execution  crim¬ 
inals  were  hanged  up  to  within  five  or 
six  years  of  1788.  Oxford  Street,  better 
known  only  a  few  years  previously  as 
the  Oxford  Road,  was  continued  by  the 
Bayswater  Road,  which  was  entirely  in 
the  country.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  my 
father  say  that  he  has  hunted  over  the 
ground  where  Netting  Hill  now  stands. 
This  must  have  been  about  1820,  or 
perhaps  a  couple  of  years  earlier  or 
later.  Returning  Jo  the  other  side  of 
the  Paik,  I  find  that  Grosvenor  Place 
was  built  in  1767.  To  the  west  of  it 
there  was  nothing  but  fields,  for  Bel- 
grave  Square  was  not  built  till  i8t4,  and 
Eaton  Square  till  1827.  Regent  Street 
was  not  built  till  i8t4,  there  being  up 
to  then  no  broad  communication  from 
the  east  end  of  Piccadilly  to  Oxford 
Street  save  by  Windmill  Street,  which 
started  from  the  top  of  the  Hay  market 
in  a  diagonal  direction,  meeting  Oxford 
Street  to  the  west  of  Oxford  Circus. 

The  site  of  Regent  Street  had  only  in 
1778  been  recently  built  over,  for  old 
General  Oglethorpe,  who  died  in  1780, 
used  to  boast  that  he  had  shot  wood¬ 
cock  there  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  The  fashionable  part  of  London 
was  no  doubt  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
James’s  and  Mayfair.  Many  people 
of  position  still  inhabited,  however, 
Bloomsbury  and  Bedford  Square  and 
the  neighboring  streets.  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  we  know  lived  in  Bloomsbury 
Square  in  1780.  Temple  Bar  had  been 
surmounted  only  a  very  few  years  previ¬ 
ously  with  the  skulls  of  rebels,  it  is  by 
the  way  singular  that  as  early  as  1788 
objection  was  taken  to  the  existence  of 
Temple  Bar,  for  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
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ber  of  that  year  a  Mr,  Pickett,  at  a  of  the  gate,  but  was  not  fortunate 
meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  wished  enough  to  find  a  seconder. — Fortnightly 
to  move  a  resolution  for  the  destruction  Ra'iew. 
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Among  the  pictured  windows  of  the 
Town  Hall  of  Lerwick,  which  represent 
the  chief  historic  figures  of  the  Norse 
period  of  the  ancient  Earldom  of  Ork¬ 
ney  and  Shetland,  there  is  one  in  which 
a  crowned  king  and  queen  appear  stand¬ 
ing  side  by  side  ;  in  the  background  of 
the  kingly  figure,  a  dog  lies  at  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  feet — a  dog  famed  in  story.  The 
king  is  Olaf  of  Norway — first  of  that 
name  :  the  queen  is  his  wife  Thyri  :  the 
dog  is  King  Olaf's  hound  “  Vigi" — a 
great  wolf-hound  whom  his  master  got 
in  Ireland  when  on  a  war  cruise  there. 
And  these  three,  once  for  a  brief  space, 
companions  together  amid  many  changes 
and  chances — bound  together  in  the 
bundle  of  this  brief  earthly  life,  had  it 
also  appointed  to  them  that  even  in 
death  thev  were  not  divided. 

This  King  Olaf,  generally  known  as 
Olaf  Tryggvisson,  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  other  Olaf  who  lived  a  gener¬ 
ation  later,  and  who  is  best  known  as 
Saint  Olaf,  or  Olaf  Haraldsson,  was 
king  of  Norway  in  the  very  end  of  the 
tenth  century.  His  reign  began  in  995, 
and  closed  in  the  year  tooo,  in  a  strange 
and  tragic  way,  whereof  much  has  been 
written  in  the  old  Northern  chronicles  ; 
his  whole  term  as  king  was  thus  only 
five  years,  but  they  were  eventful  ones 
in  Norse  history,  and  bore  much  fruit, 
not  only  in  the  merely  local  held  of  the 
North,  but  in  European  politics  gener¬ 
ally. 

Carlyle  calls  him  ”  a  magniheent,  far- 
shining  man  and  again  he  says : 
"  strangely  he  remains  still  a  shining 
hgure  to  us  ;  the  wildly  beautifullest 
man  in  body  and  soul  that  one  has  ever 
heard  of  in  the  North."  While  the 
latest  writers  and  authorities  on  North¬ 
ern  matters,  the  editors  of  the  Corpus 
BoreaUy  recently  issued  by  the  Claren¬ 
don  Press,  say  : 

**  The  greatest  of  all  the  Northern  kings,  his 
life  is  an  episode  of  exceeding  interest.  Com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  darkness,  he  reigns  for  five  short 
years,  during  which  he  accomplishes  his  great 


design,  the  Christianizing  Norway  and  all  her 
colonies  ;  and  then  in  the  height  of  his  glory, 
with  the  halo  of  holiness  and  heroism  undim¬ 
med  on  his  head,  he  vanishes  again.  But  his 
works  do  not  perish  with  him.  He  had  done 
his  work,  and  though  maybe  his  ideal  of  a 
great  Christian  Empire  on  the  Baltic  was  un¬ 
fulfilled,  he  had  single-handed  wrought  the 
deepest  change  that  has  ever  affected  Norway. 
His  noble  presence  brightens  the  Sagas  when¬ 
ever  it  appears,  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  gleam¬ 
ing  across  the  dark  shadowy  depths  of  a  North¬ 
ern  firth.  All  bear  witness  to  the  wonderful 
charm  which  his  personality  exercised  over  all 
that  were  near  him,  so  that  like  the  holy  King 
Lewis  (who,  however,  falls  short  of  OlaO  he 
was  felt  to  be  an  unearthly,  superhuman  being 
by  those  who  knew  him.  His  singular  beauty, 
his  lofty  stature,  golden  hair  and  peerless  skill 
in  bodily  feats,  made  him  the  typical  Norseman 
of  the  old  heroic  times,  a  model  king."  * 

King  Olaf  Tryggvisson  was  of  the 
blood-royal  of  Norway,  being  great- 
grandson  of  King  Harald  Fairhair,  to 
whose  crown,  in  course  of  time,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Harald  Fairhair  was  the  first 
king  of  Norway.  He  took  in  hand  the 
building  up  of  the  country  into  one 
realm  under  one  head  ;  the  establishing 
of  order  and  of  public  law.  Before  his 
time,  the  land  was  under  separate  local 
chiefs  or  kinglets,  each  of  whom  did 
what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  and 
wrong  in  those  of  his  neighbors’,  and 
constant  civil  war  was  the  rule.  Hax- 
ald  subjugated  them  all,  forced  them  to 
own  him  as  Sovereign  head  ;  followed 
up  the  Vikings  who  resisted  him  across 
the  Western  sea  to  Oikney,  Shetland, 
Faroe  ;  brought  these  lands  under  his 
sway,  and  settled  some  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  each  group  of  islands.  Of  the 
Northern  Earldom,  the  story  is  told  in 
the  Orkney  Saga,  whence  it  has  been 
copied  into  all  the  subsequent  local  his¬ 
tories  and  guide-books,  how  King  Har¬ 
ald  gave  his  friend  Rognvald  (another 
William  to  another  Bismarck)  the  Earl¬ 
dom  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  how 
from  that  famous  Earl  all  the  Norman 
dukes  and  Queen  Victoria  herself  is 
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lineally  descended.  King  Harald  died 
about  the  year  940,  aged  eighty-three, 
leaving  N 01  way  one  realm  but  still 
heathen.  Christianity  had  not  yet  pen* 
etrated  into  the  North.  Old  King  Har* 
aid’s  life-task  was  the  building  up  of 
Norway  into  one  State  ;  it  was  the  long 
task  of  his  children’s  children  to  turn 
it  from  Norse  Paganism  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  land.  He  himself  lived  and  died 
heathen. 

But  even  in  the  old  king’s  times,  the 
sound  of  the  coming  change  in  creed, 
laws,  and  customs  was  heard  all  over 
the  North.  His  son  Hakon,  surnamed 
the  Good,  became  Chris' ian,  and  set 
himself  in  earnest  to  root  out  the  old 
faith  and  bring  in  a  newer  and  better  ; 
but  he  had  unheard-of  difficulties  and 
opposition  to  encounter,  and  for  gener¬ 
ations  the  new  creed  seemed  to  make 
but  little  headway.  Yet  the  new  was 
growing,  the  old  decaying  steadily  all 
the  while,  as  is  the  way  in  this  world. 

We  have  a  certain  difficulty  in  realiz¬ 
ing  how  it  was  that  our  forefathers 
should  have  hesitated  to  receive  the 
Christian  faith,  or  how  they  cared  to 
cling  to  the  old  heathenism.  We  our¬ 
selves  are  saturated  with  Christian  influ* 
ences  ;  we  are  the  product  of  hundreds 
of  years  of  constantly  accumulating 
Christian  tendencies  ;  we  see  all  things 
through  an  atmosphere  into  which  we 
were  born,  and  of  which  we  cannot  di¬ 
vest  ourselves.  The  ancient  ways  of 
thought  of  our  own  race  are  as  strange 
and  foreign  to  us  as  if  we  were  of  an* 
other  planet.  What  in  their  eyes  was 
lawful  and  praiseworthy,  seems  horrible 
and  even  incredible  to  us  :  their  fierce 
cruelty,  their  savage  customs,  their  en¬ 
tire  ignoring  of  what  we  regard  as  self- 
evident  things — all  these  strike  us  as  in¬ 
comprehensible.  That  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  our  own  race  should  have 
slain  men  in  cold  blood,  without  pity 
and  without  remorse,  offered  human 
sacrifice  as  a  customary  rite,  tortured 
their  prisoners  in  war,  exposed  new-born 
children  to  perish,  and  treated  their 
slaves  more  cruelly  than  the  worst  of 
men  now  would  treat  a  dog — seems,  in¬ 
deed,  strange  to  us.  Not  that  wicked 
and  cruel  things  are  not  done  yet  every 
day  in  Christian  lands,  but  the  difftr- 
ence  is  that  then  they  were  approved  by 
public  conscience  and  by  common  law  ; 


now  they  are  done  against  law,  and 
shock  conscience. 

We  have  a  vivid  account  of  one  Par¬ 
liamentary  debate  in  which  King 
Hakon’s  new  reforming  schemes  were 
voted  down  by  the  old  Conservative 
constitutional  party  of  the  day,  which 
had  more  than  one  leader  equal  to  the 
occasion.  This  glimpse  into  a  stormy 
scene  of  the  tenth  century  is  worth  tak¬ 
ing.  It  was  at  a  Thing  held  in  the 
Throndhjem  district,  that  King  Hakon 
made  a  speech  to  the  people,  signifying 
that  now  the  time  was  come  for  the  put¬ 
ting  away  of  all  heathen  customs,  and 
that  all  Bonder  should  become  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  believe  in  one  God,  Christ 
the  Son  of  Mary — renouncing  entirely 
blood  sacrifices  and  heathen  idols ; 
should  keep  every  seventh  day  holy,  ab¬ 
stain  from  labor  that  day,  devoting  it  to 
fasting  and  sacred  meditation.  When 
the  king  had  finished,  there  arose  by 
way  of  answer  a  confused  universal 
murmur  of  entire  dissent.  “  Take 
away  from  us  our  old  belief,  and  also 
our  time  for  labor  !”  they  murmured  in 
angry  astonishment ;  “  how  can  even 
the  land  be  got  tilled  in  that  way  ?” 
“  We  cannot  work  if  we  don’t  get 
food,”  said  the  ii<uiu  laborers  and  the 
slaves.  ”  It  lies  in  King  Hakon’s 
blood,”  remarked  others;  “his  father 
and  all  his  kindred  were  apt  to  be  stingy 
about  food,  though  liberal  enough  with 
money.” 

At  length,  one  Osbjorn,  of  Medal- 
husin  Gulathal,  stepped  forward  and 
said  in  a  distinct  manner : — 

“  We  Bonder  thought.  King  Hakon.  when 
thou  heldest  thy  first  Thing-day  here  in 
Throndhjem,  and  we  took  thee  for  our  king, 
and  received  our  odal  lands  from  thee  again, 
that  we  had  got  heaven  itself.  But  now,  we 
know  not  how  it  is,  whether  we  have  won  free¬ 
dom,  or  whether  thou  intendest  anew  to  make 
us  slaves  with  this  wonderful  proposal  that  we 
should  renounce  our  faith,  which  our  fathers 
before  us  have  held,  and  all  our  ancestors  as 
well,  first  in  the  age  of  burial  by  burning,  and 
now  in  that  of  earth  burial ;  and  yet  these  de¬ 
parted  ones  were  much  our  superiors,  and  their 
faith  too  has  brought  prosperity  to  us  !  Thee, 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  loved  so  much  that 
we  raised  thee  to  manage  all  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  speak  as  their  voire  to  us  all.  And 
even  now,  it  is  our  will  and  the  vote  of  all 
Bonder  to  keep  that  pactum  which  thou  gavest 
us  here  on  the  Thing  at  Froste,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  thee  as  king  so  long  as  any  of  us  Bunder, 
who  are  here  upon  the  Thing,  has  life  left ; 
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provided  thou,  king,  wilt  ^o  fairly  Ito  work, 
and  demand  of  us  only  such  things  as  are  not 
impossible.  But  if  thou  wilt  fix  upon  this  thing 
with  so  great  obstinacy,  and  employ  force  and 
power,  in  that  case,  we  Bonder  have  taken  the 
resolution,  all  of  us,  to  fall  away  from  thee  and 
to  take  for  ourselves  another  head,  who  will  so 
behave  that  we  may  enjoy  in  freedom  the  belief 
which  is  agreeable  to  us.  Now  shalt  thou, 
king,  choose  one  of  these  two  courses  before 
the  Thing  disperse.*' 

Whereupon,  adds  the  chronicle,  all  the 
Bonder  raised  a  mighty  shout :  **  Yes, 
we  will  have  it  so,  as  has  been  said.”  * 

Thus  were  King  Hakcn’s  proposals 
met  by  the  stanch  old  heathen,  and  for 
long  repulsed.  Even  when  at  length 
Christianity  triumphed,  and  was 
”  brought  into  the  law,”  as  the  phrase 
was  ;  by  an  unlucky  chance,  bad  sea¬ 
sons  set  in  over  Norway  :  year  after 
year  there  was  scarcity,  even  famine, 
and  great  murmurings  arose.  ”  See 
what  you  have  brought  upon  us,  with 
your  new-fangled  notions,”  said  the  folk 
all  over  the  North  ;  ”  the  gods  whom 
you  rejected  have  now  rejected  us,  and 
are  punishing  us  for  our  wickedness.” 
We  can  judge  how  hearty  would  be  the 
allegiance  to  the  new  creed,  when  such 
beliefs  were  common.  Although,  for 
form’s  sake,  there  was  an  outward  com¬ 
pliance  with  Christian  creed  and  ritual 
—doubtless  for  generations,  the  old 
heathen  rites  were  diligently  practised 
and  more  trusted  in  than  all  the  observ¬ 
ances  of  the  Chnrch.  The  eating  of 
horseflesh,  the  Yule  customs,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  charms  and  divinations,  and  the 
faith  in  sorcery  long  survived,  deeply 
rooted  in  the  public  consciousness. 

As  the  life-task  of  King  Harald  Fair- 
hair  was  the  building  up  of  Norway,  so 
that  of  King  Olaf  was  the  consolidation 
of  it,  and,  above  all,  the  Christianizing 
of  the  whole  North.  The  royal  race  of 
Norway  produced  capable  men  :  they 
never  wanted  a  man  to  stand  before 
them.  But  of  them  all  the  greatest  was 
King  Olaf.  His  designs  were  vast  and 
far-reaching.  He  planned  a  great  Chris¬ 
tian  Empire  of  the  North,  in  which  the 
Baltic  was  to  be  a  lake,  and  all  Europe 
was  to  be  brought  under  its  sway.  He 
had  dreams  which,  seven  hundred  years 
afterward,  the  great  Gustav  Adolf  of 
Sweden  still  shared  :  dreams  which  led 
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him  to  be  the  chief  captain  of  Europe. 
King  Olaf  was  but  a  young  man  when, 
in  his  thirty-second  year,  his  brief  course 
ended  : 

**  Short  day  and  long  remembrance,” 

his  appropriate  epitaph  ! 

Within  the  few  years  of  his  manhood 
and  reign,  great  events  were  crowded, 
and  of  him  especially,  among  the  heroic 
figures  of  the  North,  it  can  be  said  that 
his  memory 

”  will  live  alone,  as  mournful  light 

That  broods  above  the  fallen  sun. 

And  dwells  in  heaven  half  the  night.” 

Surely  no  one  of  princely  birth  had  a 
more  checkered  career,  and  one  so  full 
of  rapid  incident.  Of  the  kingly  race, 
as  has  been  said,  his  father,  a  grandson 
of  Harald  Fairhair,  was  slain  in  one  of 
those  civil  broils  which  were  perpetual. 
His  mother  Astrid,  accompanied  by  her 
foster-father,  Thorolf,  had  to  dee  for 
her  life.  Three  months  afterward  she 
gave  birth  to  a  boy,  whom  she  named 
after  her  grandfather  Olaf :  the  boy  was 
born  on  a  holm  in  a  lake,  wliere  for 
some  months,  according  to  the  legend, 
they  lay  concealed.  Then  .Astrid  made 
her  way  to  Sweden,  and  was  there  two 
years  ;  thence  she  journeyed  for  refuge 
with  her  brother  Sigurd  Erikson  in  Gar- 
darike,  what  we  now  call  Russia ;  but 
on  the  way  they  were  attacked  by  Vik¬ 
ings,  who  slew  the  king’s  foster-father, 
and  sold  her  and  her  boy  for  slaves. 
Olaf  was  bought  for  a  ”  good  big  goat 
a  man  from  Esthonia  bought  him  next 
for  ”  a  good  cloak,”  and  with  this  man 
the  boy  lived  six  years.  His  master 
was  kind  to  him,  and  loved  the  child 
greatly.  Already  that  wonderful  per¬ 
sonality,  which  afterward  attracted  all 
who  came  under  its  influence,  made  it¬ 
self  felt.  Now,  says  the  Saga,  it  chanced 
that  Sigurd  Erikson  came  to  Esthonia 
to  collect  the  skat,  and  one  day  rode 
with  his  men  to  the  gaaid  where  Olaf 
was.  The  boy  was  outside  playing  with 
some  others,  and  when  he  saw  the 
strangers  ride  into  the  gaard,  he  went 
toward  them,  as  the  son  of  a  king  should 
do,  and  greeted  the  leader.  Sigurd  saw 
at  once  that  the  boy  was  a  stranger  :  he 
greeted  him  in  return,  and  asked  of  his 
name  and  race.  ”  I  am  called  Olaf,” 
answered  he  ;  ”  of  Norway  is  my  race, 
and  there  was  1  born  ;  my  father  was 
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KinK  Tryggvi  Olafsson,  and  my  mother 
ii  Astiid  Etik’s  daughter.”  Then 
Siguid  recognized  Olaf  as  his  sister’s 
son,  bought  the  boy,  and  took  him  to 
Gardarike.  Olaf  was  then  nine  years 
old. 

In  Russia  he  remained  and  had  his 
training  until  he  was  eighteen.  The 
univeisal  voice  of  Saga  and  tradition 
desctibes  him  as  surpassingly  handsome. 
Tall  and  powerfully  made,  golden* 
haired,  beautifully  and  carefully  dress¬ 
ed  ;  skilled  in  every  manly  exercise,  he 
could  swim,  run,  skate  swifter  than  any 
man.  His  winning  manner,  his  wit 
and  humor,  his  gifts  as  a  ready  and  elo* 
quent  speaker,  all  contribute  to  com¬ 
plete  a  picture  of  a  leader  of  men.  No 
doubt  the  natural  tendency  to  exagger¬ 
ate  the  accomplishments  of  one  loved 
and  admired  as  he  was,  has  to  be  al* 
lowed  for  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  strange  charm  which  King  Olaf’s 
presence  seems  to  have  had.  ”  Hardly 
any  king,”  says  Snorro,  ”  was  ever  so 
well  obeyed  ;  by  one  class  out  of  zeal 
and  love,  by  the  rest  out  of  dread.” 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  went  out 
into  the  greater  world  as  a  Vik-ing — the 
then  recognized  profession  of  a  princely 
Norseman.  He  soon  showed  such  qual¬ 
ities  of  a  war-captain,  that  he  drew 
around  him  the  chosen  champions  of  the 
North  ;  the  Sagas  say  no  such  crews 
were  before  or  since  as  King  Olaf  man¬ 
ned  his  ships  with.  He  cruised  all  over 
the  coasts  of  Northern  Europe,  and 
along  the  shores  of  England,  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  the  Hebrides.  Once  at 
the  Scilly  Isles  he  rested,  and  there  fell 
in  with  some  strange  Christian  monk  or 
hermit  whom  he  had  the  curiosity  to 
seek  out,  examine,  question  and  dis¬ 
course  with.  There,  it  is  said,  Olaf  re¬ 
ceived  Christian  baptism  from  this  her¬ 
mit  ;  but  the  story  is  involved  in  mys¬ 
tery  and  miracle,  and  the  certainty  of  it 
not  easily  attained.  Thereafter  Olaf 
made  alliance  with  King  Sweyn  of  Den¬ 
mark  for  a  joint  invasion  of  England, 
and  for  a  year  or  more  was  engaged  in 
that  attempt.  In  990,  they  sailed  up 
the  Thames  with  300  ships  and  assaulted 
London,  but  the  venture  failed  with 
great  loss  to  the  Danes,  and  the  two 
kings  turned  aside  and  went  all  over  the 
south  of  England  ;  Kent,  Hampshire, 
Sussex  were  ravaged  until  the  English 


king,  Ethelred,  bought  them  off  with 
the  yearly  tribute  known  as  the  Dane- 
gelt.  Ultimately,  Sweyn  subdued  Eng¬ 
land  and  founded  the  Danish  dynasty, 
which  produced  a  brief  term  of  strict 
government  there.  For  about  two 
years,  Olaf — still  not  king  of  Norway — 
remained  in  England*  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Southampton,  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  English  king.  There 
he  came  to  know  Archbishop  Elphege, 
and  at  this  time -a  great  change  came 
over  Olaf.  He  was  publicly  baptized,  , 
afterward  confirmed  by  the  Archbishop  ; 
and  departed  by  the  west  coast  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  tarrying  some  time 
at  the  Danish  Court  in  Dublin,  on  his 
way.  From  this  period  his  work  of 
Christianizing  the  North  begin.  Now 
it  was  that  he  comes  into  the  Orkney 
Saga— the  history  of  the  ancient  Earl¬ 
dom  of  Orkney  and  Shetland — as  the 
king  who  brought  in  Christianity  by  the 
baptizing  of  Earl  Sigurd  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christian  priests.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  in  995  to  Norway,  at  Throndhjem 
he  was  chosen  king,  and  his  short  and 
memorable  reign  began.  For  the  five 
years  he  ruled  his  labors  were  unceas¬ 
ing.  Devoted  to  three  great  purposes, 
bis  life  was  led  :  first,  the  constitutional 
building  up  of  Norway  as  on»^tate  ; 
second,  the  putting  down  of  heathenism 
and  the  establishment  of  Christianity  ; 
third,  the  founding  of  a  great  Northern 
Empire,  which  was  to  include  all  Scan¬ 
dinavia  and  the  Baltic  lands.  He  was 
a  statesman  as  well  as  a  great  soldier  ; 
he  saw  and  foresaw  ;  he  was  hundreds 
of  years  ahead  of  his  time.  But  although 
he  succeeded  in  carrying  out  two  of  his 
lofty  purposes,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
three  was  dented  him.  The  forces  of 
his  day  were  against  him,  a  hostile  league 
of  Danes  and  Swedes  was  formed,  he 
was  betrayed  by  traitorous  allies,  and  at 
length,  on  Monday,  the  9th  September 
1000,  in  the  great  sea-fight  of  Swold, 
near  Rilgen,  in  the  Baltic,  King  Olaf 
vanished  forever  from  the  sight  ot  men. 
The  exact  dating  of  this  memorable 
event,  as  given  in  the  Saga  of  Olaf 
Tryggvisson,  is  this  :  ”  So  it  is  said 
that  this  battle  was  on  Monday,  the  day 
after  later  Marymas.  Then  had  passed 
by  from  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  a  thousand  years.  It  was 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  third  ten  of  the 
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rule  of  Ethelred,  king  in  England,  and 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Svreyn 
Double-Beard,  the  Danish  king.  In 
that  same  year  died  Otto,  he  who  was 
the  third  Kaiser  of  that  name,  and 
Henry  took  the  rule." 

This  epoch-making  event,  the  sea-fight 
of  Swold,  is  careiully  and  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Saga  of  King  Olaf.  King- 
lake  did  not  take  more  pains  to  narrate 
with  close  accuracy  the  doings  of  Lord 
Raglan  and  his  EngKsh  in  the  Crimea, 
than  this  Icelandic  chronicler  does  to 
record  the  last  battle  of  the  great  king  ; 
and  with  great  skill  he  does  it.  He  has 
the  rare  art  of  simple  and  clear  narra¬ 
tive,  vigorous  without  effort,  graphic 
and  vivid,  with  deep  pathos  underlying 
ail.  He  marshals  the  progress  of  his 
recital  with  the  careful  skill  of  a  prac¬ 
tised  writer  who  knows  how  to  veil  his 
art  with  artless  words  ;  he  leads  up  to 
the  crisis  of  his  narrative  ;  he  lets  the 
curtain  fall  on  the  closing  scene  of  the 
eventful  day,  slowly  and  sadly.  He 
was  no  mere  chronicler  of  dates  and 
facts ;  no  dry-as-dust  gazetteer,  who 
wrote  the  story  of  the  "  Passing  of  King 
Olaf,"  as  we  have  it  in  the  Saga. 

The  arrival  of  the  king’s  fleet,  and 
the  coming  on  of  the  successive  ships 
before  the  watching  eyes  of  the  leaders 
of  the  hostile  fleet,  ere  the  fight  began, 
is  minutely  painted  with  painstaking 
accuracy.  The  leading  ships,  the  chief 
commanders,  and  all  the  famous  men 
are  individually  named,  and  the  scene 
is  described  so  as  specially  to  give  the 
king’s  ship,  the  Long  Serpent,  due  place 
and  prominence,  and  to  make  him  and 
her  the  centre  of  the  interest  of  the  fate¬ 
ful  day. 

A  famous  ship,  the  Lot^  Serpent,  for 
centuiies  the  theme  of  story  in  the 
North,  famous  as  the  greatest  of  Norse 
war-ships,  still  more  famous  as  the  flag¬ 
ship  of  the  greatest  Norse  sea-king.  Of 
her.  Lord  Dufferin  writes  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  ;  about  her,  Longfellow  has  written 
poems.  A  thousand  years  have  not  ex¬ 
tinguished  her  name  and  fame. 

But  it  is  at  the  close  of  the  great  fight, 
when  with  the  setting  sun  the  power  and 
might  of  King  Olaf  was  also  setting  in 
cloudy  fire  and  flame,  that  the  writer  of 
the  Saga  shows  his  power  and  leaves  a 
record  wonderful  in  its  simple  force  and 
pathos.  The  battle  has  been  fiercely 


waged  :  victory  long  shaking  her  doubt¬ 
ful  urn  has  at  last  thrown  the  iron  dice, 
and  the  game  has  gone  against  King 
Olaf,  the  greatest  of  chiefs,  the  noblest 
and  tallest  and  handsomest  of  men,  the 
peerless  leader,  the  beloved  captain. 
It  is  all  over.  There  is  nothing  left  but 
to  die  and  not  surrender.  On  the  poop 
of  the  Long  Serpent  stands  the  king  and 
sees  his  brother,  King  Death,  very  nigh 
to  him  : 

“  On  the  lofty  poop,  high  towering, 

Reckless  ot  the  arrows  showering. 

Stands  the  smiling  king  ! 

Heaped-up  foemen  round  him  lying. 

Alt  his  men  now  dead  or  dying. 

None  can  succor  bring  1'*^ 

The  Saga  relates  : 

*'  That  day,  KolbjSrn,  the  king's  marshal, 
with  other  forecastle  men,  were  in  charge  of 
the  bow.  Kolbjdrn  was  busked  and  equipped 
in  arms  and  apparel,  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  King  Olaf,  and  why  he  so  equipped  himself 
was  that  he  thought  if  chance  should  be  as  now 
was,  that  thus  he  might  give  some  help  to 
King  Olaf.  But  when  the  most  valiant  of 
King  Olaf's  people  were  falling  on  the  main- 
deck,  then  went  Kolbjdrn  up  on  the  poop  to  the 
king.  It  was  not  very  easy  then  to  know 
which  was  which,  because  Kolbjdrn  was  the 
tallest  and  handsomest  of  men.  On  the  poop 
there  was  so  great  a  storm  of  war  that  the 
shields  both  of  King  Olaf  and  of  Kolbjdrn 
were  studded  with  shafts.  But  when  the  Earl's 
men  pressed  aft  to  the  poop,  it  seemed  to  them 
that  so  great  a  light  shone  over  the  king  that 
they  were  not  able  to  look  at  him.  And  when 
the  light  glided  away  they  saw  nowhere  King 
Olaf." 

Now  there  are  many  accounts  of  how 
it  befell  what  happened  then.  Snorri 
Sturlason  gives  this  account  that  when 
King  Olaf  saw  that  most  of  his  people 
had  fallen,  and  that  Eail  Eirik  and 
many  of  his  men  were  pressing  aft  to 
the  poop,  King  Olaf  and  Kolbjdrn  the 
marshal  both  then  leapt  overboard,  one 
over  each  side,  while  the  Earl’s  men  laid 
out  in  small  boats  and  killed  the  men 
who  had  plunged  overboard.  And  when 
the  king  himself  had  leapt  overboard, 
they  who  were  in  the  skiffs  would  have 
seized  and  brought  him  to  the  Earl,  but 
King  Olaf  drew  his  shield  over  him  and 
dived  down.  But  Kolbjdrn  the  marshal 
fell  so  on  the  sea  that  his  shield  was 
under  him,  and  he  was  seized  ere  he 
could  dive.  This  is  what  Snorri  says. 
But  from  Kolbjdrn’s  own  words,  it  is 
told  that  when  he  had  come  up  on  the 
poop,  and  the  king  had  begun  to  shoot 
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at  Earl  Eiiik,  then  saw  Kolbjdrn  what 
other  men  had  seen  before — that  blood 
was  running  from  under  the  sleeve  of 
the  king's  mail-shirt.  And  a  little 
after,  Kolbjorn  thought  that  he  saw  the 
flash  of  the  king  leaping  overboard  in 
his  armor,  and  all  busked  as  he  was  that 
day,  and  when  his  foes  would  seize  him, 
he  drew  his  shield  over  him.  And  at 
that  very  moment  Kolbjdrn  looked  tow¬ 
ard  the  foe,  and  saw  that  so  many  had 
boarded  the  Long  Serpent  that  you 
might  say  the  ship  was  full  of  them. 
Kolbjdrn  said  afterward  that  a  little 
fright  came  over  him  just  then.  He 
turned  to  the  side  where  King  Olaf  had 
been  just  before,  and  when  he  saw  not 
the  king,  then  he  dropped  his  shield 
and  leaped  overboard.  But  when  he 
came  down  on  the  sea,  there  was  just 
under  him  a  very  handsome  shield  which 
he  thought  he  knew  to  be  that  which 
King  Olaf  had  borne  that  day.  But  as 
Kolbjdrn  came  down  on  the  shield,  he 
was  ware  that  a  man  was  swimming 
gently  below  it.  But  the  man  let  go  the 
shield  when  he  felt  the  weight  fall  on  to 
it.  Then  was  Kolbjdrn  seized  and 
drawn  up  into  a  boat.  They  thought 
that  it  was  King  Olaf.  Then  was  he 
led  before  Earl  Eirik.  But  when  the 
Earl  was  ware  that  it  was  Kolbjdrn  and 
not  the  king,  he  granted  a  truce  to  Kolb- 
jOrn.  In  that  moment  many  of  King 
Olat’s  men  leapt  overboard  ;  those  who 
were  still  in  life,  and  had  till  then  made 
a  gallant  defence,  so  that  men  have  their 
valor  in  remembrance.  Thus  Hallfred 
relates  that  men  said  how  Thorkell 
Nefja  had  given  his  brother.  King  Olaf, 
the  noblest  help  and  stanchest  follow¬ 
ing.  Hallfred  witnesses  most  fully  that 
Thorkell  leapt  overboard,  last  of  all 
King  Olaf’s  men.  Thorkell  swam  to 
land,  and  so  saved  his  life.  But  after¬ 
ward  he  made  truce  with  Earl  Eirik,  as 
others  of  King  Olaf’s  men  did.  For  it 
is  said  that  beside  Kolbjdrn,  the  mar¬ 
shal,  six  other  men  were  picked  up  and 
had  truce  granted  them  :  Einir  Tham- 
berskelfir,  Thrand  Skalg,  Ogmund 
Sandi,  Thorsteinn  Oxfoot,  Bjdrn  from 
Studla,  Asbjdin  from  Most.  Earl  Sig- 
vald  had  lain  by  with  his  ships  all  that 
day,  and  was  not  in  the  fight. 

But  when  King  Olaf  had  leapt  over¬ 
board,  the  whole  host  of  the  enemy 
raised  a  shout  of  victory,  and  then  Sig- 


vald  and  his  men  dashed  their  oars  into 
the  sea,  and  rowed  to  the  fight.  But  at 
the  same  time  that  the  shout  was  heard, 
and  Sigvald  rowed  to  the  war-ships,  the 
men  who  were  in  the  VVendish  smack, 
which  twice  that  day  had  spoken  King 
Olaf,  plunged  their  oars  in  the  sea  and 
rowed  away  their  hardest.  They  rowed 
back  to  VVendland.  And  forthwith 
there  were  many  men  who  said  that 
“  King  Olaf  must  have  stripped  off  his 
mail-shirt  in  his  dive,  and  dived  out  be¬ 
low  the  long  ships,  and  swam  then  to 
the  VVendish  smack,  and  that  her  men 
flit  him  to  land.” 

Thus  the  various  accounts  are  given 
in  carefully  exact  language.  Others 
similar  follow — all  varying  a  little  in 
details,  according  to  the  standpoint  of 
the  narrator,  but  all  agreeing  in  the 
main  point  :  that  at  a  precise  moment 
of  the  battle  King  Olaf  was  ^een  to  leap 
overboard,  or  that  (as  some  testify)  they 
saw  him  up  to  a  given  moment,  and 
then  missed  him.  One  of  the  accounts 
(by  one  of  his  enemies)  has  a  curious 
vivid  touch  in  its  particulars.  The  man 
says  that  as  Earl  Eirik  was  charging 
aft  to  the  poop,  where  the  king  was, 
that  he  stooped  down  to  roll  the  dead 
bodies  from  before  the  Earl’s  feet,  so 
that  he  should  not  be  encumbered  on 
his  way,  and  that  when  he  lifted  his 
head  afterward  he  saw  King  Olaf  no 
longer. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  here  the  king 
vanished.  The  mythical  way  of  behold¬ 
ing  things  was  still  common  in  these 
times,  and  the  king’s  passing  away 
speedily  became  mythic.  The  VVendish 
smack  plays  a  great  part  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  myth  which  soon  took 
root  and  grew.  He  had  swum  to  the 
VVendish  ship  ;  he  had  been  received  by 
her  men  ;  he  had  been  “  flit  ”  by  them 
ashore  ;  he  had  fared  to  the  Eastlands 
then  ;  he  had  been  seen  there  by  North¬ 
men  ;  he  was  great  in  battle  there  ;  he 
had  never  perished  in  the  sea-fight ; 
tokens  of  him  had  been  sent  to  Norway  ; 
he  was  again  to  come  to  his  land  and 
his  folk,  and  be  greater  than  of  yore. 
King  Olaf  was  too  great  to  die  as  other 
men.  The  Northmen  never  could  quite 
give  up  hope  that  he  was  to  return  to 
them.  And  the  Sagaman  says  that  it 
would  indeed  be  some  alleviation  to 
their  grief  to  know  that  he  still  lived, 
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though  far  in  the  utmost  east,  and  part¬ 
ed  from  them. 

But  King  Olaf  came  not  again,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  giief  of  his  folk.  How 
much  they  loved  him,  and  admired, 
may  be  read  in  every  line  of  the  Sagas 
which  tell  of  him.  His  beauty,  his 
noble  presence,  his  grand  bearing,  his 
dauntless  courage,  are  the  theme  of 
their  narratives.  Kolbjorn  was  not  easy 
to  distinguish  from  the  king,  because 
he  was  the  tallest  and  handsomest  of 
men” — therefore  he  dressed  himself  so 
that  he  might  be  mistaken  for  his  lord, 
and,  if  need  be,  die  for  him.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  simple  nobility  and  de¬ 
votedness  in  this  account  of  Kolbiurn, 
as  indeed  the  whole  narrative,  for  its 
clearness,  unpretending  manner,  and 
'*  good  form,  ’  is  in  strange  contrast  to 
the  degraded  composition  which  our 
later  age  has  adopted  as  the  suitable 
style  of  chronicling  current  events  The 
Northman  wrote  as  the  men  of  old  of 
other  races  seem  to  have  always  written 
— simply,  clearly,  carefully,  thinking  al¬ 
together  of  the  thing  to  be  said,  and  not 
of  hffw  they  were  to  say  it.  An  Ice¬ 
landic  Saga  resembles  the  Hebrew 
Scripture  in  its  noble  simplicity,  its  un¬ 
conscious  pathos,  its  inherent  poetry. 
No  bettei  ”  st>le’’  has  yet  been  written 
in  the  world. 

As  a  splendid  example  of  it,  take  the 
following,  which  relates  the  close  of  the 
fateful  day  of  Swold  : 

"  It  is  said  that  this  has  been  the  most  re¬ 
markable  battle  fought  in  the  Northland  for 
very  many  reasons.  First,  because  of  the  val¬ 
iant  defence  that  King  Olaf  and  his  men  made 
on  board  the  Long  Serptmt ;  for  men  know  not 
any  example  of  men  resisting  for  so  long  a 
time  and  with  such  bravery,  their  enemies  who 
were  in  overwhelming  force  ;  for  so  hard  was 
the  onslaught  of  Earl  Eirik  and  his  people  that 
it  has  become  widely  famous.  This  encounter 
was  also  famous  because  of  the  many  slain  and 
for  the  prowess  of  the  Earl,  insomuch  that  he 
won  that  ship  which  was  then  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  that  had  been  built  in  Norway, 
and  of  which  ship  many  men  had  said  that 
while  she  was  manned  with  so  noble  a  crew, 
she  could  never  be  won  by  arms  while  she 
floated  the  sea.  But  most  of  all  for  this  reason 
was  this  fight  famous,  that  this  king  was  the 
most  victorious  and  renowned  in  all  the  Dan¬ 
ish  longue.  And  so  much  beloved  was  King 
Olaf  that  it  was  the  common  belief  among  the 
folk  that  never  again  in  Norway  nor  elsewhere 

would  such  another  king  be  born  as  he -  And 

now  when  the  manslaughter  on  board  the  Long 
Sarpent  was  ended,  and  the  ship  had  been  ran¬ 


sacked  and  cleared  of  the  bodies  of  dead  men, 
Thyri  the  Queen  was  brought  up  from  under 
the  hatches  ;  and  she  was  grief-laden  and  wept 
very  sore.  And  when  Earl  Eirik  saw  that,  he 
went  to  her  and  said  with  much  concern : 

*  Here  hath  befallen  a  terrible  thing  in  the 
death  of  so  many  honorable  men.  We  have 
brought  great  grief  not  on  thee  alone.  Queen, 
but  on  all  the  folk  of  Norway,  though — as  is 
to  be  looked  for — it  may  touch  thee  most 
nearly.  And  now,  though  I  cannot  undo  what 
is  done,  yet  I  shall  alleviate  it  as  much  as  I 
may,  in  that,  if  I  get  any  power  in  Norway,  I 
shall  own  your  rank  in  all  ways  that  I  can, 
and  honor  you  in  all  things.’  And  the  Queen 
answered  :  *  This  thy  promise  is  spoken  out 
of  great  manliness  and  good-will,  such  as  thou 
hast  often  shown,  and  willingly  would  1  live 
if  I  could,  and  accept  thy  noble  kindness.  But 
so  sorely  is  my  heart  smitten  with  grief  that  I 
have  no  hope  left  of  prolonging  my  life.’  And 
it  happened  even  so  as  she  had  said,  that  she 
could  neither  eat  nor  drink  for  sorrow.  She 
inquired  of  Bishop  Sigurd  what  is  the  least 
that  one  may  be  permitted  in  the  sight  of  God 
to  eat  to  sustain  life.  And  with  this  sign  of 
submission  died  Thyri  the  Queen,  after  some 
days.  Earl  Eirik  Hakonsson  claimed  the 
Long  Serpent  as  his  prize  of  conquest,  and  also 
a  large  share  of  the  spoil.  The  Earl  manned 
her  skilfully  with  the  most  valiant  men,  and 
steered  her  himself.  But  though  the  Long 
Serpent  was  powerfully  manned  with  hardy 
seamen,  yet  they  could  scarcely  bring  her — and 
with  much  awkwardness,  so  to  speak — from 
the  eastward  into  the  Wick.  She  would  never 
trim  nor  answer  her  helm  at  all.  So  Earl 
Eirik  hewed  up  the  Long  Serpent.  Some  say 
that  he  even  caused  her  to  be  burnt. 

“  Einir  Thamberskelfir.*  and  other  of  those 
men  to  whom  Earl  Eirik  had  given  truce  after 
the  battle,  went  north  to  Norway  with  the 
Earl.  Vigi,  King  Olaf's  hound,  had  lain  in 
the  chief  cabin  forward  of  the  poop,  during  the 
day  while  the  battle  was,  and  so  all  the  time 
afterward.  But  when  the  Earl  came  east  into 
the  Wick  with  the  Long  Serpent,  Einir  Tham¬ 
berskelfir  before  he  went  ashore,  went  to  where 
the  bound  lay  and  said  :  *  Lordless  are  we 
now,  Vigi.’  And  when  he  so  spoke,  the  hound 
sprang  up  wailing,  and  howled  as  if  a  heart- 
spasm  had  seized  him  Then  he  ran  ashore 
with  Einir  and  went  up  on  a  knoll.  There  lay 
he  down  and  wouM  take  meat  of  no  man, 
though  he  defended  his  food  from  other  dogs, 
beast  and  fowl.  Tears  ran  out  of  his  eyes, 
down  over  his  face,  so  mourned  he  his  liege 
lord  :  and  there  he  lay  till  he  were  dead.  Now 
thus,  in  such  like  mournful  manner,  the  North- 


*  He  was  but  eighteen  :  the  youngest  of 
King  Olaf’s  officers  at  Swold.  Longfellow  has 
a  vivid  picture  of  him  at  the  crisis  of  the  fight : 

“  Then  with  Mnilc  of  joy  defiant 
Un  hi*  bcardle**  lip. 

Scaled  he,  light  and  *el(-reliant, 

Krik'a  dragon-*hip. 

Looae  hi*  golden  lock*  were  flowing. 

Bright  hi*  armor  gleamed : 

Like  St.  Michael  overthrowing 
Lucifer,  he  neemed." 

ToUt  »/  »  Waytidt  Inn,  n. 
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men  lost  the  four  most  precious  things  in  their 
land,  even  as  was  foretold  by  the  blind  bonde 
of  Most.” 

We  may  take  it  as  a  cerlain  fact  of 
history,  and  not  a  mere  mythical  legend, 
that  this  Noise  king  was  in  truth  a  sin¬ 
gularly  remaikable  man — were  it  but  for 
the  power  he  seems  to  have  possessed  of 
arous'ng  in  those  about  him  the  supreme 
emotions  of  admiration,  love,  and  grief. 
His  people  loved  him  with  that  proud 
and  tender  tenacity  of  which  the  North¬ 
ern  heart  has  ever  shown  itself  capable. 
The  close  of  his  career,  as  it  is  depicted 
in  this  Saga,  is  like  the  close  of  a  Shaks- 
perean  tragedy,  in  its  mournful  gieat- 
ness.  The  king  dies,  the  queen  dies, 
the  faithful  dog  dies  ;  the  king’s  marshal 
strives  also  to  die  with  his  dear  lord  ; 
the  very  ship  which  had  been  associated 
with  his  fame  and  glory  is  fated  not  to 
survive  him  ;  last  of  all,  the  king’s  Court 
poet  dies  of  grief  for  his  master.  This 
episode  also  is  so  touching  that  it  may 
appropriately  close  this  paper.  When 
we  think  of  a  king  like  John  of  England, 
of  whom  it  could  be  said  that  hell  itself 
was  made  fouler  by  his  presence,  and 
then  recall  him  of  whom  we  now  speak 
— there  is  indeed  a  great  gulf  fixed. 

Hallfred,  the  king’s  Court  poet,  was 
a  special  favorite  with  Olaf.  At  his 
baptism  the  king  had  been  his  sponsor, 

had  held  him  up’’  at  the  font.  He 
had  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  East 
to  Earl  Reginwald,  about  the  marriage 
of  Olaf’s  sister.  He  went  back  to  Ice¬ 
land  the  year  before  Olaf’s  death,  and 
so  was  not  present  at  Swold.  There  is 
a  touching  account  of  the  way  in  which 
he  came  to  hear  the  tidings  of  his  mas¬ 
ter's  fall.  He  was  just  about  to  fight  a 
wager  of  battle,  and  he  dreamed  the 
night  before  that  King  Olaf  appeared  to 
him  and  told  him  not  to  fight  in  an  un¬ 
righteousness  cause,  and  that  he  should 
go  to  the  wood  where  the  cross-roads 


met,  and  that  there  he  would  hear  tid¬ 
ings  which  would  touch  him  more  nearly 
than  this  matter  of  the  wager  of  battle. 
So  he  went,  and  lo,  men  in  red  coats 
riding  from  the  ships,  and  from  them 
he  heard  the  news  that  was  shocking 
the  whole  North.  “  Hallfred  was  as  if 
he  weie  stunned  with  a  stone.”  He 
settled  his  suit,  went  out  at  once  to 
Norway  to  hear  what  he  could  of  the 
king,  and  then  he  made  the  dirge, 
"Olaf’s  DiApa.”  He  seems  to  have 
composed  no  more  afterward,  for  he 
was  never  happy  or  at  rest  after  the 
king’s  fall — "  the  world  was  empty,"  as 
he  says  ;  and  though  he  went  out  to 
Sweden,  where  he  had  a  wife  and  son, 
he  could  not  stay  there  in  peace,  but 
was  minded  to  go  back  to  Iceland,  and 
on  that  voyage  he  died,  as  the  Saga 
tells  us. 

"  The  doughty  king  of  the  Northmen  has 
come  to  his  end  : 

.The  prince  is  gone,  the  dear  captain  of  the 
guard  has  sunk  in  death. 

'Twas  pity  that  I  was  far  away  from  the 
king  when  the  iron  rang, 

Though  there  is  small  help  in  one  man. 

Now  I  am  patted  from  him  :  the  sword-tide 
has  wrought  this. 

I  yearn  for  my  lord  every  day  !  It  is  the 
height  of  woe  ! 

Earth  and  heavens  shall  be  rent  in  twain  ere 
a  lord  shall  be  born  like  to  Olaf, 

He  was  the  best  of  earthly  men. 

May  Christ  the  pure  keep  the  king’s  soul  in 
Paradise  !” 

“  No  day  is  more  famous  in  Northern  story, 
no  battle  more  stirring  than  this  of  Swold. 
Legends  grew  up  about  it,  pathetic,  marvel¬ 
lous,  and  miraculous.  It  was  impossible  for 
his  surviving  followers  to  believe  that  the  holy 
king,  their  invincible  leader,  was  really  dead  ; 
and  the  fund,  popular  belief  which  has  in  its 
own  dogged  faithfulness  conferred  on  such 
men  as  Frederick  Red  Beard,  Arthur,  and 
Charlemagne  an  im.Tiortality  of  hope,  dealt 
also  in  like  manner  with  the  memory  of 
Olaf.”  * 

—  Westminster  Review. 
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The  ultimate  conclusions  in  philos-  given  moment  when  an  old  belief  disap- 
ophy  or  religion  wheiein  men  find  them-  peared,  or  a  new  one  came.  And,  while 
selves  content  to  rest,  grow  up  uncon-  controversy  usually  exasperates  and 
sciously  in  every  mind  and  in  each  suc¬ 
cessive  age.  No  man  can  point  to  a 
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confirms  all  differences,  and  often  ad- 
jouins  any  possible  agreement,  our  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  go  and  come,  like 
our  language  and  habits  of  life,  not 
with  observation,  and  by  debate,  but  by 
complex  and  spontaneous  evolution. 
And  so  Positivism,  which  has  been  much 
discussed  of  late  from  orthodox  plat* 
foims  and  pulpits,  avoids  all  contro¬ 
versy  as  alien  to  its  principles  and  hab¬ 
its.  The  utmost  that  it  thinks  profit¬ 
able  is  to  lake  the  opportunity  of  mak¬ 
ing  its  own  position  a  little  more  clear. 
And  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  will  try  to 
set  forth  the  point  of  view  wherein  my 
friends  and  myself  in  this  high  matter 
of  man’s  ultimate  destiny  have  now  for 
a  long  time  found  rest  and  peace. 

It  is  not  we  who  are  abandoning  the 
orthodox  Churches  :  they  have  aban¬ 
doned  us,  left  us  without  solid  fooling 
and  without  sure  hopes.  It  is  not  we 
who  aie  the  assailants  :  it  is  rather  they. 
We  are  trying  simply  to  find  something 
to  make  our  lives  more  clear  and  full  of 
hope.  And  they  pursue  us  with  dread¬ 
ful  pictures  of  the  bottomless  pit  into 
which  we  are  descending.  To  cultivate 
a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  to  Humanity, 
can  only  end,  they  say,  in  making  us 
less  human  than  before.  It  may  be  so. 
But  the  controversy  is  none  of  our  seek¬ 
ing  :  it  is  not  to  our  taste  ;  and  we  shall 
leave  the  issue  to  the  test  of  facts. 

If  one  may  be  forgiven  for  a  simple 
bit  of  autobiography,  the  truth  is,  that 
like  so  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
friends,  I  was  myself  brought  up  as  an 
orthodox  Churchman,  in  a  religious 
home,  with  unusual  attention  to  a  Chris¬ 
tian  education.  Till  manhood  I  was 
accustomed  to  continual  study  of  the 
Bible,  of  ecclesiastical  histury,  biog¬ 
raphy,  and  exposition  ;  to  daily  prayer, 
constant  communion,  and  to  familiar¬ 
ity  with  all  great  books  of  sacred  poetry 
and  prose.  I  assimilated  all  this  with 
the  whole  mind  and  the  whole  heart  ; 
nor  do  I  suppose  that  there  was  any  part 
of  the  ordinary  Christian’s  hopes  and 
fears  which  I  did  not  experience,  or 
which  1  was  unable  to  feel.  As  I  came 
to  manhood  it  slowly  dawned  upon  me 
that  the  whole  dogmatic  basis  of  belief 
on  which  this  religious  frame  of  mind 
once  rested  had  melted  away  as  imper¬ 
ceptibly  as  the  sunset  melts  out  of  the 
westein  sky.  I  woke  up  to  find  that  the 


whole  of  my  religious  sentiments,  hab¬ 
its,  and  consolations  had  been  built 
upon  a  vast  substructure  of  gratuitous 
assumptions,  without  a  vestige  of  solid 
proof.  1  passed  through  the  ordinary 
stages  of  Broad  Church,  no  Church, 
Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  Natural  Theology, 
Ontological  haze.  Philosophical  Theism, 
the  Eternal-not-ourselves-that-makes- 
for-righteousness,  the  Unknowable,  and 
most  of  the  other  substitutes  for  the 
Prayer  Book  and  the  Bible,  seeking  rest 
and  finding  none  ;  and  a  hollow,  dis¬ 
mal,  and  shifting  country  did  I  find  it. 
All  this  time  I  had  been  reading  Comte  ; 
and.  after  some  ten  yeais  of  continual 
study,  I  slowly  came  to  find  solid  ground 
in  his  conception  of  Humanity  as  a 
practical  Providence,  and  in  the  Service 
of  Man  as  the  practical  sum  of  religion. 
.And  now  so  much  of  my  earlier  religious 
habits  and  emotions — habits  and  emo¬ 
tions  from  which  Unitarianism,  The¬ 
ism,  the  Eternal-not-ourselves,  and  the 
Unknowable,  had  turned  in  chilling  dis¬ 
dain — began  to  have  new  life  and  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  new  meaning.  My  Dante,  my 
Imitation,  my  Jeremy  Taylor,  my  Words¬ 
worth,  and  my  Milton  became  again  full 
of  religious  consolation  and  power.  I 
read  my  Bible  with  an  even  deeper  zest 
than  before.  Religion  ceased  to  be  a 
Sunday  exercise  or  an  Ontological  puz¬ 
zle.  The  sense  of  Providence,  of  a  life 
beyond  the  grave,  of  sin  as  treason 
against  Providence,  of  the  helplessness 
and  dependence  of  the  individual  soul, 
of  the  duty  of  working  with  the  Provi¬ 
dence  on  which  each  life  depends,  of  re¬ 
ligion  as  entering  naturally  into  every 
act  of  life,  all  this  came  back  to  me  in 
a  real  and  solid  form,  resting  on  per¬ 
fectly  clear  and  certain  explanations  of 
human  life.  I  was  no  longer  without 
religion.  I  had  found  it  in  a  form, 
fuller,  larger,  richer,  and  more  glowing. 

In  all  this  I  was  not  conscious  of  any 
breach  of  continuity  in  the  religious 
life,  save  in  the  period  of  wandering  in 
the  wilderness,  in  the  dars  when  1  was 
looking  for  help  to  the  Essence  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Absolute,  or  the  Eternal- 
not-ourselves.  Once  firmly  grounded 
in  the  idea  of  a  Human  Providence  : 
great,  though  not  at  all  omnipotent, 
practically  without  end,  if  not  absolutely 
eternal,  good  and  wise  in  comparison 
with  indtviduals,  though  not  at  all  om- 
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niscient  or  All-good,  the  old  ideas  of 
religion  began  to  have  a  new  meaning, 
far  wider  and  more  definite  than  their 
theological  meaning  of  old,  and  yet  test* 
ing  on  obvious  and  indisputable  facts. 
Christianity  in  fact  is  a  part  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  scheme  of  Positivism,  a  large 
and  impoitant  pait,  greatly  modified  by 
being  teduced  to  a  real  and  historical 
form  ;  but  still  a  part  of  it,  just  as  nat* 
urally  as  the  history  of  the  Jews,  or  the 
history  of  the  Church,  once  treated  as 
the  sum  and  centie  of  history  and  load* 
ed  with  idle  figments,  becomes  a  real 
and  indispensable  part  of  universal  his¬ 
tory,  when  it  is  treated  in  a  scientific 
spirit  and  on  a  continuous  plan.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  I  say,  is  part  of  the  religious 
scheme  of  Positivism;  but  there  is  much 
more  than  this.  Christianity,  as  a 
moral  and  religious  scheme,  has  its  full 
meaning  given  to  it  by  Positivism.  Its 
spiiiiual  beauty  and  truth  are  deepened 
as  they  are  seen  in  the  light  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Humanity.  Theological  re¬ 
ligion  is  an  indispensable  training  for 
the  practical  realization  of  human  re¬ 
ligion.  The  conception  of  the  Human 
Providence,  of  Future  Life  on  earth,  of 
the  Spiritual  side  of  human  life  could 
never  have  been  evolved  without  Chris¬ 
tianity.  just  as  on  the  other  hand  these 
conceptions  make  better  Christians  than 
any  literal  acceptance  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed. 

So  that  it  is  not  that  we  Positivists 
are  at  all  insensible  to  the  spiritual  side 
of  Christianity,  or  at  alt  undervalue  its 
power  to  transfigure  the  material  aspect 
of  life.  Neatly  all  of  us  in  England 
have  grown  up  to  manhood,  sincerely 
sharing  the  hopes  and  emotions  of  the 
Christian.  What  we  ate  seeking  is  some 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  dogmatic  creed 
on  which  the  Churches  test  them.  It  is 
the  truth  of  supernatural  religion  that 
we  find  wanting,  not  its  sublimity.  We 
quite  agree  that  the  orthodox  view  of 
Creation,  Resurrection,  Judgment,  and 
Celestial  Bliss  is  a  very  sublime  idea. 
But  is  it  a  sublime  poem,  or  a  literal 
truth  ?  And  how  are  all  the  endless 
contradictions  and  enigmas  which  these 
problems  present  to  be  solved  ?  There 
are  some  hundreds  of  schools  within  the 
theological  pale,  which  all  give  different 
answers,  and  dispute  with  interminable 
fury.  Which  are  poor,  busy,  practical 


men  to  believe  ?  We  have  been  trying 
to  find  some  safe  ground  for  the  essen¬ 
tial  religious  wants  of  the  human  spirit, 
on  a  theory  of  life  and  death  not  nearly 
so  sublime,  it  is  true,  and  far  more  hu¬ 
man,  but  then,  as  we  think,  a  great  deal 
more  real  and  certain.  And  they  scorn 
us  as  men  indifferent  to  the  Sublime 
and  the  Beautiful,  men  of  the  earth 
earthy,  making  themselves  still  less  hu¬ 
man  than  they  were  before. 

We  are  doing  nothing  to  rob  believing 
men  and  women  of  the  Heaven  which 
gives  them  confidence  and  peace.  We 
are  simply  trying  to  persuade  those  who 
have  already  lost  all  abiding  belief  in 
Heaven  not  to  throw  away  religion  alto¬ 
gether.  We  seek  to  show  them  that 
enough  religion  may  be  found  in  a  far 
more  practical  and  obvious  belief  to 
support  them  in  an  honest  and  a  happy 
life.  As  is  the  habit  of  youth,  the 
earlier  ages  of  mankind  have  pitched 
their  note  of  religion  in  far  too  seraphic 
and  transcendental  a  key.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  age  reduces  and  mellows  the 
ideal  extravagance  of  youth.  The  boy 
dreams  of  a  faultless  Angel  to  love  : 
the  man  is  happy  in  an  excellent  wife  ; 
a  helpmeet  for  him,  and  all  the  dearer 
and  all  the  better  wife  because  she  is  a 
true  woman  and  not  an  Angel  at  all. 
So  it  is  with  religion.  To  the  earlier 
religious  aspirations  nothing  short  of 
the  Universe  and  seraphic  bliss  seemed 
adequate.  To  the  mature  mind  of  later 
ages  the  religious  ideal  gains  infinite 
strength  by  ceasing  to  be  ineffable,  and 
becomes  far  more  real  when  it  can  be 
treated  in  the  language  of  positive 
knowledge  and  sober  sense. 

How  can  men  suppose  that  this  great 
question  of  practical  life  can  ever  be 
settled  by  an  appeal  to  what  is  the  pleas¬ 
antest  to  believe,  what  is  the  most  se¬ 
raphic  and  exhilarating  to  believe,  or 
what  is  the  most  enormous  and  tran¬ 
scendental  idea  which  the  human  mind 
can  grasp  ?  The  real  question  is  —what 
is  true  to  believe  ?  what  rests  on  the 
most  sure  and  solid  evidence  ?  what  ac¬ 
cords  best  with  history,  logic,  and  sci¬ 
ence  ?  We  are  not  sure  that  ihis  or  thal 
hypothesis  must  be  true,  because  it  is  so 
pleasant,  or  so  magnificent.  There 
must  be  a  moral  Providence,  they  say, 
for  the  entire  Universe,  because  it  is 
such  a  sublime  idea.  There  must  be  a 
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Heaven,  because  we  want  it  so.  There  Spurgeon's,  an  inexorable  punisher  of 
must  be  a  Future  of  Celestial  Bliss,  be-  sin  ? 

cause  there  is  so  much  suffering  here.  And,  in  the  same  way,  it  is  not  enough 
This  is  the  kind  of  logic  which  would  to  talk  in  general  teims  of  Celestial 
better  serve  to  prove  the  transmigration  Bliss.  The  all-impiortant  point  is,  what 
of  souls,  or  any  other  nonsense  of  Ori-  kind  of  Heaven  ?  Is  it  a  Heaven  of 
ental  fancy.  seraphic  beatitude,  and  unending  Halle- 

It  is  the  truth,  the  reality,  the  author*  lujahs  as  imagined  by  Dante  and  Mil- 
ity  of  these  magnificent  promises  which  ton,  or  a  life  of  active  exeition  ?  And 
is  the  real  issue— not  their  sublimity,  or  if  of  active  exertion  (and  what  can  life 
their  power  as  a  moral  stimulant,  sup-  mean  without  exertion  ?),  of  what  kind 
posing  them  to  be  real.  Their  truth  of  exertion  ?  And  how  exertion  with* 
and  the  evidence  for  them  is  now  the  out  organs  ?  How  effort  without  any- 
sole  question.  But  it  is  precisely  about  thing  to  do  ?  How  consciousness  with* 
the  evidence  for  them,  about  the  precise  out  a  nervous  system  ?  What  does  it 
nature  of  the  future  which  these  prom*  mean  ?  I  certainly  do  not  deny,  1  do 
ises  are  to  realize,  that  the  theological  not  even  doubt,  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
world  is  torn  into  a  multitude  of  camps,  scious  life  after  death.  My  mind  is  en- 
There  is  unceasing  debate  and  division  tirely  neutral  and  undecided  on  the 
among  them,  even  in  an  orthodox  Con-  matter.  .Only  1  cannot  understand  what 
gress  of  the  Church,  much  more  when  is  meant  by  consciousness  without  a 
we  lake  in  all  the  independent  Chris-  nervous  system,  or  any  system,  or  any 
tians,  the  Unitarians,  the  Theists,  the  organ  or  substance  at  all  to  be  con- 
Theosophists,  and  all  the  host  of  phil-  scious.  It  is  to  me  as  if  one  were  to  ask 
Qsophic  doubters.  They  even  indulge  — Are  triangles  happy  hereafter  ;  is  the 
in  internecine  strife  within  their  ranks,  Rule  of  Three  conscious  of  its  own 
while  they  are  advancing  in  array  to  do  bliss  ?  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
battle  with  the  enemy  ;  as,  in  the  Cor-  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  orthodoxy  is,  or 
cyrean  sedition,  the  crews  on  board  the  was,  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  On 
triremes  began  to  fight  among  them-  that  assumption  a  conscious  life  after 
selves  as  they  came  into  line.  death  is  intelligible  enough.  The  phil- 

It  is  not  enough  to  use  general  terms  osophic  theists,  to  whom  the  resurrec- 
of  Creation  and  Heaven,  of  the  Scheme  tion  of  the  body  is  a  little  too  bold  an 
of  Salvation,  Atonement,  and  Judg-  assumption,  have  yet  to  explain  what, 
ment.  The  practical  question  is — what  in  the  face  of  modern  psychology,  they 
exactly  do  these  terms  cover,  and  what  mean  by  a  state  of  human  consciousness 
is  the  evidence  for  each  of  them  ?  Rev-  in  an  absolutely  immaterial  entity, 
elation  and  the  Orthodox  creeds  of  the  There  is  too  another  side  of  this  ques- 
ofircial  Churches  did  supply  this  in  a  tion  which  is  often  overlooked.  Can 
tolerable  degree.  But  Broad  Church,  there  be  a  Heaven,  without  something 
the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  Philosophic  like  a  Hell  ?  And  if  a  Hell,  what  kind 
Theism,  and  Philosophic  Doubt,  have  of  Hell  ?  People  are  too  willing  now  to 
altered  all  this,  and  honeycombed  the  talk  vaguely  about  a  Celestial  Bliss, 
creeds.  The  practical  questions  now  while  putting  out  of  thought  Infernal 
are — what  are  the  qualities  and  the  at-  Misery.  It  has  become  hardly  fair, 
tributes,  what  is  the  will,  what  is  the  hardly  courteous,  hardly  serious  to  al- 
teaching  of  the  Creator?  Are  we  to  lude  to  the  old  antithesis  to  Heaven, 
trust  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  And  yet,  logically.  Heaven  of  any  kind 
of  Battles,  of  Samuel  and  of  David,  of  necessarily  implies  a  Hell  of  some  kind. 
Augustine  or  Calvin,  of  Voltaire  or  It  is  preposterous  to  think,  that  good 
Paley,  of  Dean  Mansel,  of  Thomas  Car-  and  bad,  Dives  and  Lazarus^  those  who 
lyle,  or  of  Herbert  Spencer,  as  explained  have  received  good  things,  and  those 
by  Fiske  ?  These  various  types  all  dif-  who  have  received  evil  things,  shall  all 
fer  enormously.  Everything  depends  share  alike  and  be  equally  and  eternally 
on  which  we  accept.  Is  it  a  loving  rewarded.  The  whole  moral  purpose  of 
Father,  or  a  terrible  Judge,  a metaphy si*  a  Future  Life  would  be  perverted  if 
cal  Deity,  absolutely  negative  like  Mr.  Nero  and  Borgia,  Titus  Oates  and 
Spencer’s  Unknowable,  or  like  Mr.  Robespierre,  were  at  once  to  enter  into 
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eternal  bliss  along  with  their  innocent 
victims.  For  them  and  their  like,  and 
indeed  for  an  enoimous  majority  of  the 
miserable  human  race,  as  described  by 
theologians  and  philosophers,  there  must 
be  some  kind  of  Hell.  And  if  Hell, 
what  kind  of  Hell,  with  what  kind  of 
torments,  and  garrisoned  and  ruled  by 
what  kind  of  beings  ?  And  are  the  In¬ 
fernal  Spirits  to  have  a  Chief,  and  what 
kind  of  Chief,  with  what  attributes, 
powers,  and  limits ;  those  imagined  by 
Dante,  or  Milton,  by  Bunyan,  or  by 
ICnox  ?  And  then  if  a  Heaven  or  a 
Hell,  if  any  kind  of  future  happiness, 
and  future  condemnation,  there  must  be 
a  Judgment  and  a  Judge,  and  then  an 
Intercessor,  or  a  Mediator  of  some  kind, 
and  so  forth.  Now  a  vast  body  of  acute 
and  gentle  minds,  within  the  Churches 
as  much  as  without  them,  have  in  our 
days  practically  abandoned  any  definite 
and  active  belief  in  Hell,  Eternal  Tor¬ 
ment,  Devil,  and  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  Day  of  Wrath  and  a  Place  of 
Torment.  And  yet  these  things  are 
logical  corollaiies  of  any  sort  of  Celestial 
Bliss. 

I  The  truth  is  that  the' great  foundeis 

of  the  Christian  theology,  such  men  as 
Gregory  and  Augustine,  Aquinas  and 
Anselm,  weie  men  of  mighty  intellect, 
and  within  their  limits,  of  profound 

I  philosophic  sagacity.  The  vast  scheme 

of  Theodicee  which  they  built  up  out  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Fathers  was  a  cohe¬ 
rent  and  organic  whole,  logical  within 
the  range  of  its  premises  and  with  the 

I  canons  of  thought  then  current.  It  falls 
‘  to  pieces  when  great  central  doctrines 
have  tumbled  down,  or  are  felt  to  be 
f  unfit  for  the  temper  of  the  age.  When 

I  the  Broad  Church  thinks  it  can  “  adapt” 

I  the  theological  scheme  of  Augustine, 

I  or  even  of  Calvin,  it  is  as  fanciful  an  at- 

I  tempt  as  if  it  tried  to  ”  adapt  ”  the  hu¬ 
man  body  to  purposes  of  aerial  naviga¬ 
tion.  The  Christian  scheme,  so  trans¬ 
mogrified  and  modernized,  becomes  a 
mass  of  incoherence  and  contradiction. 
Is  the  Dantesque  Inferno  frankly  and 
finally  abandoned  ?  Is  the  Miltonic 
hero,  the  almost  omnipotent,  omnipres¬ 
ent,  and  omniscient  Spiiit  of  Evil  finally 
departed  ?  To  ask  these  questions  is  to 
set  the  whole  Christian  world  raging 
with  debates  and  recriminations.  And 
yet,  until  they  are  answered,  the  idea  of 


Future  Bliss  is  a  etude  assumption  and 
a  welter  of  incongruities. 

The  moral  government  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  by  an  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent 
Creator,  the  immortal  life  of  man  ia 
Heaven  are  great  and  ancient  religious 
ideas  which  must  ultimately  stand  or 
fall  with  Revelation.  The  future  of 
Revelation  still  waits  the  great  Assize  of 
Biblical  criticism  where  no  final  verdict 
has  yet  been  delivered.  But  all  these 
attempts  of  Christian  or  Theistical  phi- 
Dsophy  to  patch  up  a  plausible  proof  of 
isolated  dogmas  of  supernaturalism, 
sinking  the  whole  body  of  orthodox  be¬ 
lief  and  picking  out  the  bare  idea  of 
Creation,  or  Immortality  in  Heaven,  as 
resting  on  independent  evidence  of  their 
own — this  can  do  nothing  but  harm  to 
the  Church  and  to  Christianity,  for  they 
land  us  in  unending  contradictions  and 
absurdities.  Creation  and  Paradise  rest 
on  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  the  three 
Creeds  and  the  thirty-nine  articles,  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  the  Apostles  and 
the  Church.  It  is  now  too  late  in  this 
age  to  base  them  upon  the  inherent 
probabilities,  the  analogies,  and  sublim¬ 
ities  which,  in  the  last  century,  were  in 
fashion  as  Natural  Religion. 

The  wider  scientific  logic  of  this  age 
has  long  ago  unmasked  this  Natural  Re¬ 
ligion  as  a  tissue  of  incongruities  and  a 
deadly  solvent  of  oithodox  belief.  The 
desperate  efforts  which  modern  Philos¬ 
ophy  and  modern  Morality  have  made 
to  eliminate  the  Anthropomorphic  idea 
of  God  have  torn  huge  rents  in  the  no¬ 
tion  of  an  active  Providence  and  the 
Christian  scheme  of  Salvation.  The  old 
anthropomorphic  god  of  Abiaham  and 
Moses,  of  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Louis,  of 
Calvin  or  Bossuet,  was  a  very  real,  in¬ 
telligible,  active,  moral  ruler  of  this 
earth,  with  most  of  the  attributes,  feel¬ 
ings,  and  passions  of  man  idealized. 
All  this  shocks  the  philosopher  and  the 
moralist  of  to-day.  But  it  is  the  ortho¬ 
dox  view.  And  at  every  step  that  the 
philosopher  advances  toward  an  Abso¬ 
lute,  Unconditioned,  Negative,  Tran¬ 
scendental  Deity,  he  leaves  the  old  the¬ 
ological  idea  of  the  Moral  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  high  and  dry.  Dean  Mansel’s 
metaphysical  Residuum  of  Ultimate 
thought  would  have  made  a  poor  Provi¬ 
dence  for  St.  Bernard  or  Knox.  One 
luminary  of  the  Church  declares  that 
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the  idea  of  God  must  be  **  defecated  t  t  idea  of  the  Incarnation,  Atonement,  Re- 
a  pure  transparency.”  Imagine  the  dtmption,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension, 
apostles  going  out  into  all  lands  to  in  the  person  of  the  Almighty  Creator 
preach  the  name  of  One  ”  defecated  to  of  this  Infinite  Universe,  be  fitted  on  to 
a  pure  transparency  !"  The  metaphysi-  the  modern  knowledge  that  our  planet  is 
cal  God  of  the  philosopher  is  not  a  one  of  the  least  and  most  subordinate 
Providence;  the  vague  idea  of  the  the-  motes  in  the  Infinite  Universe.  Such 
osophist  that  consciousness  may  possibly  are  our  difficulties, 
survive  the  body  is  not  a  scheme  of  Sal*  Theology  had  its  own  answer  to  those 
vation.  Nay  rather,  the  superfine  ideal-  intolerable  enigmas.  But  then  the  old 
ism,  the  ontological  purism,  and  the  Theology  was  perfectly  content  with  an 
sentimental  dreaminess  which  the  phi-  anthropomorph  c  Deity,  a  Fall  and 
losopher  and  the  theosophist  propound  Curse  of  Man,  a  God  of  Wrath,  a  God 
as  the  modern  substitutes  for  God’s  of  Battles,  a  Judgment  to  come  ;  it  was 
Providence  and  Salvation  bv  Christ,  are  not  afraid  of  Hell,  Devil,  and  Eternal 
the  dry-rot  of  all  healthy  Christian  be-  Damnation.  It  found  nothing  very 
lief.  Of  all  the  foes  of  orthodoxy,  phil-  strange  in  the  Incarnatton,  and  nothing 
osophic  theism  and  philosophic  doubt  shocking  in  the  Vicarious  Saciifice. 
in  the  very  pulpit  are  the  worst.  Spen-  Again,  it  thought  good  men  and  good 
cer  and  Darwin  stand  outside,  and  women  to  be  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
Christians  can  answer  them  out  of  their  Angels,  the. saints  to  be  half  way  be- 
r>  bles  and  their  creeds.  But  Natural  tween  man  and  God,  and  one  woman  at 
Theology  in  a  surplice,  talking  German  least  to  be  the  mother  of  God,  and  next 
metaphysics  and  modern  sctence,  is  in-  to  him  in  rank.  Above  all,  to  the  old 
<leed  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing.  Theology  the  Earth  was  the  grand  centre 

Our  difficulty  always  is  to  reconcile  and  sum  of  the  Universe,  and  the  other 
this  modern  Natural  Theology  with  any  heavenly  bodies  were  adjuncts  and  aux- 
Christian  Creed.  Since  they  admit  that  iliaiies  to  it.  With  a  geocentric  astron- 
Ihis  earth  is  so  infinitesimal  and  trivial  omv,  as  the  root-idea  of  science,  the 
a  speck  in  the  Univeise.  how  can  the  anthropomorphic  Cieator,  the  celestial 
experience  of  the  human  mites  who  in-  lesuirection,  and  the  Divine  Atonement, 
habit  such  a  speck  pretend  to  measure  were  natural  and  homogeneous  ideas, 
the  Ineffable  and  Absolute  Perfection  No  one  can  conceive  the  Scheme  of  Sal- 
which  inhabits  the  Universe?  It  is  as  vation  growing  up  with  anything  but  a 
though  an  aphis  were  to  pretend  to  dog-  geocentric  system  of  thought.  With  a 
matize  about  the  human  race.  And  geocentiic  science  and  an  anthropo- 
how  is  Law,  the  universal  postulate  of  morphic  philosophy,  ail  this  was  natural 
modern  science,  conceivable  with  an  enough.  But  with  a  science  where  this 
omniscient  and  omnipotent  Ruler?  planet  shiinks  into  an  unconsidered 
And  since  science  and  history  present  atom,  with  a  transcendental  philosophy 
us  with  such  a  mass  of  misery,  confu-  to  which  the  anthropomorphic  is  the 
sion,  vileness  as  the  fate  of  humanity  contemptible,  the  Augustinian  Theology 
presents  to  our  critics,  how  came  Abso-  goes  overboard.  And  then  Natural 
lute  Wisdom  and  Omnipotence  to  create  Theology  calmly  descends  upon  the 
so  hideous  a  world  ?  Why  were  infinite  waters  to  save  a  few  fragments  of  super¬ 
millions  of  such  despicable  animals  as  naturalism  out  of  the  shipwreck  of  a 
man  ever  born  into  ”  this  dusty  fuligi-  mighty  religious  system, 
nous  chaos,”  as  Thomas  Carlyle  calls  the  It  is  the  weary  round  of  these  endless 
world  ?  And  how  came  the  second  per-  dilemmas,  and  the  hubbubof  critical  con- 
son  of  this  Trinity  himself  to  become  troversy  they  forever  kindle,  within  and 
the  vile  creature  Man,  and  on  this  fleet-  without  the  pale  of  the  Churches,  the 
ing  speck  of  dust  to  suffer  torture  and  vagueness  and  dreaminess  of  these  pi om- 
indignity  for  the  sake  of  the  race  of  in-  ises,  the  incoherent  contradictions  which 
sects,  the  enormous  majority  of  whom  every  solution  involves,  that  has  driven 
died  without  ever  having  known  him,  so  many  of  us  to  try  if  we  can  build  up 
while  the  enormous  majority  of  those  some  rules  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth 
who  came  after  him  have  rejected  him  and  falsehood,  of  duty  and  life,  upon 
with  scorn  ?  And  how  can  the  ancient  accepted  facts  of  common  knowledge 
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within  the  sphere  of  this  visible  world. 
And  when  we  are  told  that  we  are  neg- 
lecting  sublime  ideas,  our  answer  is  that 
we  care  more  for  truths  than  for  sub¬ 
limities,  and  more  for  work  accomplish¬ 
ed  than  (or  ecstasies  felt.  It  is  a  purely 
artificial  craving  for  sublimities  and  ec¬ 
stasies,  an  artificial  craving  which  does 
all  the  mischief.  There  are  thousands 
of  acute  minds,  which  have  abandoned 
all  Dogmatic  Christianity,  while  they 
cling  to  its  spirit  of  transcendentalism 
and  mystery.  The  evil  legacy  of  The¬ 
ology  has  been  to  bequeath  to  those  who 
surrender  Revelation,  a  craving  for  Ab¬ 
solute  objects  to  belief,  absolute  tests 
of  truth,  transcendental  and  mystical 
sources  of  hope. 

Now  this  temper  of  mind  is  quite  arti¬ 
ficial  ;  nay,  it  is  unmanly,  morbid,  ard 
special  to  certain  ages  and  races  of  men. 
Some  of  the  noblest  races  of  men  in  the 
most  active  ages  were  conspicuously  free 
from  anv  such  weakness.  The  problem 
of  the  Universe  and  the  problem  of  Im¬ 
mortality  never  troubled  the  great 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  best  times. 
No  doubt  in  most  ages,  later  than  the 
great  ages  of  Heaven-worshippers  and 
Sun-worshippers,  there  have  been  Dei¬ 
ties  of  some  kind,  and  some  vague 
notion  of  an  after-life.  But  neither  the 
Ifni  verse  nor  Paradise  provided  the 
source  of  their  morality,  or  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  their  lives.  They  lived  and  toil¬ 
ed,  endured  and  died  with  a  social  code 
of  morality,  and  a  religion  of  patriotism. 
This  earth,  their  own  country,  their  an¬ 
cestors  and  their  descendants,  supplied 
their  grand  ideals,  and  their  Future 
hope.  Throughout  the  whole  range  of 
Western  heathendom,  both  Universe 
and  Paradise  were  entirely  subordinate 
to  Nation  and  Honor.  In  the  vast  prim¬ 
itive  ages  men  worshipped  the  Heavens 
and  the  Earth,  or  some  conspicuous  ob¬ 
ject  in  heaven  or  earth.  When  we  turn 
to  the  East  we  find  the  vast  Buddhist 
populations  without  a  dream  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  Heaven.  To  the  enormous  masses 
of  China,  Heaven  has  always  meant  the 
Blessed  Sky  above;  and  Future  Life 
has  meant  the  conduct  of  their  descend¬ 
ants.  It  is  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
human  race  which  has  ever  supposed 
that  a  good  and  happy  life  was  impos¬ 
sible  except  with  the  hope  of  celestial 
beatitude.  The  idea  is  a  survival  of  the 


mysticism  of  the  Middle  Ages — a  most 
potent  instrument  of  moral  reform  in  its 
own  age  ;  but  one  which  has  long  done 
its  work,  and  is  no  longer  fit  for  healthy, 
practical,  energetic  men. 

It  is  a  very  common  objection,  that 
whatever  good  there  may  be  in  the  ideal 
of  Humanity,  is  really  a  reflection  of 
the  ideal  Christ,  and  that  Positivism  has 
no  specific  quality  of  its  own,  since  Posi¬ 
tivists  have  been  usually  brought  up  in 
the  social  medium  of  Christianity.  The 
argument  is  a  very  dangerous  one  to 
use  :  potest  retorqueri.  The  fact  is  that 
Christianity,  at  least  in  its  Protestant 
aspects,  has  been  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  completely  transfused  and  animated 
— not  perhaps  by  Positivism  in  any  sys¬ 
tematic  form — but  by  the  great  humani¬ 
tarian  wave,  of  which  Positivism  is 
simply  one  mode  of  expression.  This 
humanitarian  wave  surged  over  Europe 
in  the  generation  before  the  French 
Revolution  in  every  word  of  such  men 
as  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Hume, 
Adam  Smith,  Gibbon,  Lessing,  Goethe, 
and  in  all  the  humane  movements  of  the 
last  hundred  years  ;  and  under  its  influ¬ 
ence  the  Christian  bodies  began  to  talk 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age  and  the  ideal  of 
Humanity.  The  humanitarian  idea  has 
permeated  Christianity  far  more  deeply 
than  Christianity  affects  modern  human¬ 
ists.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  Churches 
would  long  ago  have  perished.  They 
still  flourish  because  they  have  so  large¬ 
ly  adapted  their  tone  to  the  modern 
humanism.  Their  ideal  Christ  is  often 
now  a  reflection  of  the  ideal  Humanity. 
The  ideal  Humanity  has  made  them 
better  conceive  the  ideal  Christ,  and  has 
given  a  far  deeper  meaning  to  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Christ.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Positivism  has  been  evolved  out  of 
Christianity,  and  it  is  a  development  of 
Christianity.  That  is  its  sole  claim. 
But  as  it  incorporates  also  Science  and 
Philosophy,  it  is  not  very  likely  to  re¬ 
vert  to  Theology. 

The  grand  difference  between  the  hu¬ 
manitarian  and  the  supernatural  views 
is  this,  that  the  former  is  content  with 
a  relatiTfo,  the  latter  insists  on  an  abso¬ 
lute  basis  of  life.  These  two  differ  so 
totally  in  mental  habit,  that  argument 
between  them  is  hardly  possible.  There 
is  no  commerce  of  thought  between  the 
relative  and  the  absolute  temper  of  mind. 
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Discussion  is  almost  wholly  wasted. 
And  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  make  our 
own  position  clear.  The  relative  habit 
of  thought  is  that  of  science,  of  reality, 
of  activity,  of  good  sense.  The  abso¬ 
lute  habit  of  thought  unfortunately  is 
nurtured  by  Theology  and  Metaphysics. 
But  allowing  for  its  entirely  relative  and 
practical  spirit,  the  Positivist  view  of 
religion  is  far  more  akin  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  view  than  it  is  to  the  Unitarian  or 
the  Deistic  view  ;  it  is  more  akin  to  the 
orthodox  view  of  Chiistianity  than  to 
the  latitudinarian  ;  and  it  is  far  more 
akin  to  the  mediaeval  view  of  Chiistian¬ 
ity  than  to  the  modem. 

When  the  theologian  and  the  meta¬ 
physician  find  the  humanitarian  views 
of  man  and  the  world  to  be  wanting  in 
the  absolute  qualities  which  theology  and 
metaphysics  engender,  they  turn  with 
contempt  from  the  relative  view  of  the 
man  and  woild  which  really  reconciles 
science  and  religion.  Because  Positiv¬ 
ism  has  no  absolute  theology,  they  deny 
that  it  has  any  notion  of  Providence. 
They  will  allow  nothing  but  an  Incom¬ 
prehensible  Creator  of  the  Universe  to 
be  an  object  of  veneration  and  devo¬ 
tion.  Because  Positivists  decline  to 
dogmatize  about  a  celestial  immortality, 
they  deny  them  the  consolation  of  an 
immortality  on  eaith.  Theie  being  no 
scientihe  assurance  for  an  absolute  eter¬ 
nity  of  the  solar  system,  they  turn  with 
contempt  from  the  practical  eternity  of 
some  two  thousand  centuries.  And, 
finding  Humanity  a  very  complex  fact, 
with  many  shortcomings,  miseiies,  and 
errors,  they  cover  it  with  scorn.  Pos¬ 
itivists  do  not  assert  that  there  is  no 
God,  that  the  Universe  is  the  result  of 
accident,  that  theie  is  no  such  thing  as 
Divine  Providence,  no  conscious  life 
after  death,  no  possible  eternity  of  bliss. 
They  simply  decline  to  express,  as  they 
do  not  form,  any  absolute  opinion  on 
these  matters.  But  in  a  relative  sense, 
they  most  emphatically  believe  in  the 
reality  of  Providence,  in  the  life  after 
death,  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  in  the  goodness  and  power  of  the 
only  Providence  of  which  they  have 
certain  assuiance,  in  the  supreme  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  conscience  of  the  only  life 
beyond  the  grave,  of  which  they  have 
clear  and  manifest  proof. 

Humanity,  we  are  cflen  told,  can 


never  be  an  object  of  love,  veneration, 
and  devotion,  since  it  includes  so  much 
vice  and  exhibits  so  much  misery.  Of 
such  awe  and  admiration  as  is  due  to  an 
Infinite  Creator  of  the  Universe,  this 
may  be  true.  But  of  such  veneration 
and  admiration  as  the  story  of  human 
civilization  in  the  mass  presents  to  the 
feeble  unit,  it  is  eminently  fit  to  be  the 
source.  Regarded  as  the  first  of  the 
animals,  in  the  vast  succession  of  ages, 
with  all  the  achievements  of  human  civ¬ 
ilization  in  the  sum.  Humanity  is  a  vast 
and  noble  force.  Why  is  it  that  in  the 
ordinary  language  of  material  progress, 
the  marvels  of  human  conquest  are  so 
loudly  vaunted,  while  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  theology  and  metaphysics, 
the  dignity  of  humanity  is  so  bitterly 
decried  ?  Perhaps  the  eulogium  and  the 
opprobrium  are  alike  exaggerated.  To 
the  sober  judgment  of  relative  thought, 
it  is  enough  that  Humanity  is  the  great¬ 
est  and  the  grandest  living  power  which 
this  planet  visibly  holds  ;  nec  viget  guid- 
quam  simile,  out  secundum.  The  tribe, 
city,  nation,  or  Church,  has  been  grand 
enough  to  supply  an  object  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  devotion  to  many  ages.  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Sparta,  Rome,  the  Church,  have 
each  inspired  heroic  devotion  and  pro¬ 
found  awe.  Yet  these  are  but  small 
fragments  of  Humanity,  infinitely  be¬ 
neath  it  in  permanence,  power,  and  dig¬ 
nity.  It  is  amply  enough  if  the  object 
of  our  devotion  be  capable  of  supporting 
an  effective  motive  for  action  in  life  and 
death.  It  is  trying  to  leap  out  of  human 
nature  to  ask  for  a  transcendental  and 
ecstatic  worship  of  an  Inconceivable  and 
Indescribable  Majesty. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  awe  and 
love  of  an  Absolute  Majesty  are  not  a 
little  contradictory.  The  further  that 
Christian  philosophy  advances  toward  its 
ideal  of  an  Ine0able  arrd  Infinite  Es¬ 
sence,  the  more  does  it  withdraw  from 
personal  love  and  devotion.  The  un¬ 
ceasing  attempts  of  modern  theology  to 
get  rid  of  the  anthropomorphic  God  of 
the  Bible  undermine  the  idea  of  love 
and  devotion  to  a  loving  Father.  Dean 
Mantel's  negative  Entity  can  hardly  be 
an  object  of  affection,  even  if  it  be  an 
object  of  awe.  Now  Humanity,  if  an 
object  less  awful  than  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  is  an  object  more  lovable 
than  a  bare  concept  of  negative  attri- 
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butes  ;  more  lovable,  more  intelligible,  of  God  all  the  passion,  the  sympathy, 
mote  familiar,  and  mote  s>mpathelic.  the  humanity  which  Job  and  Isaiah,  St. 
In  trying  to  conceive  the  Creator  with  Bernard  and  A  Kempis  threw  into  it. 
all  the  requirements  of  modern  meta*  The  Karth  and  the  Sky  no  lunger  suffice 
physics  and  modern  science,  modern  for  God  and  his  Angels,  for  Heaven  and 
theology  has  destroyed  the  conception  for  Hell,  for  the  Devil  and  his  rebel 
of  a  God  of  Love.  The  God  adored  crew.  Earth  is  become  no  longer  the 
by  Abraham,  by  Job,  and  by  David,  centre  of  the  Universe,  but  a  speck  in 
was  in  every  sense  an  anthropomorphic  it.  The  blessed  saints,  the  noble  army 
Being,  very  close  to  man,  and  almost  of  martyrs,  the  ministering  angels,  the 
akin  to  man  ;  whose  main  care  was  his  demons  and  supernatural  forces  in  na- 
chosen  people,  at  whose  presence  the  ture,  which  stood  by  every  act  and 
earth  trembled,  who  rode  upon  the  thought  of  life,  are  gone :  and  man 
wings  of  the  wind,  and  who  spoke  in  stands  alone,  shivering  in  the  presence 
the  thunder  and  the  storm.  Now  the  of  the  Ineffable  Majesty  which  fills  the 
religion  ot  Humanity  is  a  frank  return  Universe.  The  conception  of  Human* 
upon  the  healthy,  instinctive,  anthropo-  ity  can  restore,  as  nothing  can,  to  the 
morphic  view  of  religion.  No  object  of  religious  consciousness  the  variety  and 
religion  can  be  a  source  of  moral  power  compass  of  which  it  has  been  robbed, 
over  man  unless  it  be  anthropomorphic  It  is  no  negative,  lifeless,  inhuman,  un* 
in  the  fullest  sense — that  is,  sympathetic,  thinkable  being.  It  is  represented  to  us 
akin  to  man,  familiar  to  man.  Hu-  hour  by  hour  in  a  thousand  ways  and 
manity  is  a  conception  perfectly  and  by  countless  organs.  Our  parents,  our 
plainly  anthropomorphic,  as  no  object  wives,  our  children,  our  friends  are  each 
of  man’s  worship  ever  was.  And  it  is  some  rudiment  or  expression  of  it  ;  the 
thus  a  very  great  advantage  in  it,  that  comrades  we  work  with  are  but  an  image 
surrendering  all  claims  to  transcendent  of  it  ;  its  voice  speaks  to  us  in  every 
Infinity,  it  brings  the  object  of  worship  worthy  book  we  read,  in  every  beautiful 
again  to  the  region  of  human  feeling  and  work  we  see;  every  noble  deed  is  the 
common  understanding.  manifestation  of  it,  every  solemn  act  of 

It  therefore  fills  us  with  amazement  life  forms  its  sacraments,  every  honor* 
when  we  hear  it  said  that  Humanity  can  able  feeling  and  every  loving  word  make 
never  reach  to  the  variety  and  compass  its  worship.  The  whole  rarge  of  human 
of  the  full  religious  consciousness.  It  life  is  transfigured  by  its  glow  ;  and  all 
is  the  very  variety  and  compass  of  the  worthy  men  and  women  are  its  ministers 
religious  influences  of  Humanity  which  for  good. 

most  impress  us.  The  difficulty  of  de-  It  is  a  profound  remark  of  Comte's 
vout  spirits  nowadays  is  the  ecstatic,  that  the  active  age  of  Theology  was  that 
impersonal,  ntgative.  faraway  character  of  Polytheism,  with  its  multiplicity  of 
which  the  stress  of  modern  thought  has  gods  and  goddesses,  of  heroes,  and  dei* 
driven  theologians  to  give  to  the  God  of  bed  ancestors  who  literally  shared  in 
Abraham  and  of  David.  All  the  close  every  act  of  life,  inhabited  every  hearth, 
human  fellowship  of  the  Bible  and  the  partook  of  every  meal,  and  were  out* 
Fathers  disappears,  when  we  are  asked  wardly  invited  to  take  part  in  every  in¬ 
to  conceive  of  the  Almighty  as  a  sort  of  cident,  domestic  or  public.  Monothe- 
Concept  of  unthinkable  negations.  And  ism,  which  appeared  to  concentrate  and 
yet  that  is  what  the  modern  ideas  of  exalt  the  object  of  theology,  practically 
Absolute  Universe  and  immutable  Law  withdrew  it  from  human  life  and  from 
force  us  to  do.  To  the  Positivist  the  fellowship  with  action  altogether.  In 
modern  idea  of  religion,  as  the  inlellec*  Hebrew  and  Mediaeval  times  the  quasi- 
tual  recognition  of  an  Infinite  Energy,  polytheism  of  a  supernatural  machinery 
to  whom  nothing  human  can  be  ascrib*  and  an  army  of  superhuman  beings 
ed,  strikes  cold  indeed  ;  thin,  lifeless,  bridged  over  the  chasm.  But  modern 
and  dreamy.  The  gulf  between  this  Monotheism  has  discarded  supernatural 
Infinite  Energy  and  this  daily  life  of  the  machinery  and  supernatural  beings,  at 
human  mites  on  this  planetary  speck  is  any  rate  as  practical  agents  in  human 
too  vast  to  be  bridged.  Science,  logic,  life.  And  the  result  is  that  modern 
metaphysics  have  driven  out  of  the  idea  Monotheism,  in  the  cultured  Protestant 
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world,  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most 
jejune,  aiid,  unsympathetic,  and  purely 
metaphysical  types  of  religion  ever  con¬ 
ceived  by  man  To  one  whose  mind  is 
filled  with  the  history  of  Humanity  and 
the  religious  compass  of  Humanity  it 
seems  indeed  a  chilly  and  dry  bit  of  dia¬ 
lectics. 

Modem  Protestants  have  almost  ceas¬ 
ed  to  undetstand  what  religion  means  ; 
and  the  hist  task  of  Comte  was  to  re¬ 
store  the  real  extent  and  compass  of  the 
idea.  Religion  does  not  mean  a  meta¬ 
physical  doctiine  about  the  origin  of  the 
Universe  and  man's  condition  after 
death  ;  it  means  the  combination  of  be¬ 
liefs  and  emotions  which  train  him  to 
live  the  best  life  in  the  completest  way. 
In  narrowing  down  religion  to  two  dia¬ 
lectical  problems  they  neglect  its  copi¬ 
ous  volume  of  practical  power.  And  in 
judging  the  religion  of  Positivism  they 
limit  the  inquiry  to  these  two  meagre 
and  nebulous  tests.  Humanity,  they 
say,  does  not  explain  the  Universe,  and 
has  no  assurance  to  give  about  celestial 
life.  It  is  not  an  idea  for  which  the 
ordinary  public  can  feel  any  particular 
awe  ;  and,  without  a  Heaven  and  a 
Hell  the  mass  of  mankind  will  never  be 
restrained  from  vice.  This  is  simply  to 
keg  the  question. 

The  religion  of  Humanity  does  not 
consist  in  two  5are  propositions  about 
two  abysmal  problems,  but  in  a  great 
system  of  convictions,  habits  of  mind, 
rules  of  life,  observances  and  duties  rest¬ 
ing  on  an  organic  scheme  of  general 
philosophy,  and  inculcated  by  an  elab¬ 
orate  scheme  of  education,  mental, 
moral,  and  social.  Accustomed  to  refer 
religious  ideas  to  a  bare  proposition 
about  the  Author  of  the  Universe,  the 
objector  asks  tiiumphantly — How  the 
mass  of  Mankind  are  ever  to  understand 
or  cate  for  so  complex  and  abstract  a 
notion  as  that  of  Humanity  ? — This,  by 
the  way,  from  those  who  profess  the 
Athanasian  Creed  ! — Rut  the  Positivist’s 
answer  is,  that  Humanity  is  not  a  bare 
abstract  idea.  All  great  men  are  con¬ 
spicuous  organs  and  elements  of  it,  all 
poets,  artists,  thinkers,  teachers,  rulers, 
and  discoverers  ;  the  honor  we  show 
their  memory,  the  zeal  we  feel  for  their 
work,  and  the  efforts  we  make  to  pre¬ 
serve,  complete,  and  continue  their 
labors,  is  itself  the  worship  of  Human¬ 


ity.  Worship  of  Humanity  means  no 
farcial  mummery  directed  toward  a  noun 
substantive,  but  simply  the  honor  and 
gratitude  every  decent  man  ought  to 
show  for  what  he  has  received  of  good 
from  the  human  race.  The  modern 
love  of  centenaries  and  commemora¬ 
tions  is  the  worship  of  Humanity  in  a 
crude  rudimentary  form.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  abstract  about  the  idea.  It  is  an 
concrete  as  possible,  presenting  to  us  in 
turn,  for  every  aspect  of  our  life,  an  im¬ 
mense  range  of  great  names  held  up  to 
honor  and  love.  But  Humanity  does 
not  consist  of  the  great  r.nly,  but  of  the 
good  and  useful  everywhere.  All  the 
dear  ties  of  our  life  represent  it  to  us, 
our  homes  are  its  temples,  our  beloved 
ones  are  its  ministers,  every  act  of  en¬ 
dearment  and  of  duty  is  its  incarnation. 
Its  part  is  to  beautify  and  transfigure 
our  home  life,  our  active,  our  social 
life.  Humanity  may  be  conceived  in 
its  most  sublime  aspect  by  those  who 
survey  the  entire  progress  of  man.  But 
it  is  felt  in  its  most  definite  mode  when 
we  enter  into  communion  with  the  great 
and  good  who  live  in  honor  forever. 
And  it  comes  to  us  in  its  most  vivid 
pathos  with  those  unknown  ones  whom 
we  love  and  who  love  us.  Our  daily 
life,  when  idealized  by  the  spirit  of  hu¬ 
man  religion,  discloses  to  us  the  force 
of  civilization  and  society  itself  as  a  per¬ 
petual  Providence  surrounding  and  guid¬ 
ing  every  hour  of  existence. 

And  in  the  same  way  as  the  idea  of 
Humanity  restores  to  the  conception  of 
Providence  a  new  vitality,  a  larger  real¬ 
ity,  and  a  human  sympathy,  so  also 
does  it  invest  the  conception  of  Future 
Life  with  closer  application  and  more 
vivid  meaning.  It  is  a  most  certain 
fact  that  each  human  life  continues  to 
act  and  to  iniluence  others  in  an  indi¬ 
rect  way,  but  often  in  a  far  purer  way, 
after  the  death  of  the  individual.  The 
whole  meaning  of  families,  of  heredity, 
of  nationality,  of  progress,  of  the  filia¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  and  the  laws  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  depends  on  that  fact.  If  the  father 
did  not  mould  the  son,  and  one  genera¬ 
tion  the  next,  there  could  be  no  such 
things  as  education,  morality,  science, 
politics,  society,  customs,  or  social  phi¬ 
losophy.  That  is  a  certainty  which  no 
metaphysics  can  shake.  And  a  direct 
consequence  of  it  is,  that  every  human 
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life  continues  to  work  after  death  ad  in' 
finitum  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  sense 
of  this  would  be  far  more  vivid  and  fa¬ 
miliar  to  each  of  us,  and  far  more  effec¬ 
tive  for  morality,  if  it  had  not  been  dis¬ 
guised  and  blighted  by  the  theological 
promise  of  celestial  life.  But  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Humanity  enlarges  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Future  Life,  and  graves  on  the 
mind  of  man,  woman,  and  child,  that 
for  moral,  social,  and  religious  uses,  the 
physical  death  of  the  body  is  in  no  sense 
the  end  of  life.  It  is  rather  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  purer  life  in  Humanity. 
And  thus  every  act  and  thought,  every 
hour  used  or  wasted,  in. the  body,  is  the 
direct  and  actual  moulding  of  Human¬ 
ity  in  the  sum.  So  far  from  Positivism 
knowing  no  Future  Life,  making  no 
moral  use  of  the  Future  Life,  the  truth 
is  that  the  reality  and  the  importance  of 
Future  Life  are  enlarged  by  the  human 
religion.  As  it  is,  men’s  conduct  is 
practically  determined  by  the  opinion  of 
those  they  value  now  or  hereafter  in  this 
world.  The  desire  of  reputation  or  the 
fear  of  shame  is  now  ten  times  stronger 
in  deciding  conduct  than  the  hope  of 
Heaven  or  the  fear  of  Hell.  Heaven 
and  Hell  are  to  most  men  vague,  uncer¬ 
tain,  disparate  from  all  they  know  and 
feel.  Reputation  and  disgrace  are  very 
certain,  very  real,  very  visible,  and  en¬ 
tirely  familiar.  What  would  not  be  the 
power  of  reputation  and  disgrace,  if 
they  were  clothed  with  a  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  sanction,  made  one  of  the  great 
engines  of  education,  and  entirely  dis¬ 
entangled  from  celestial  visions  ?  One 
of  the  deepest  wounds  which  theology 
has  inflicted  on  morality  and  humanity 
is  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  debased  the 
religious  uses  of  Death,  and  the  moral 
potency  of  a  Future  Life.  Metaphysics 
and  Theology  between  them  have  flit¬ 
tered  away  the  doctrine  of  Future  Life 
as  a  moral  engine,  till  it  is  little  more 
now  than  a  bit  of  sacred  poetry.  It  is 
reserved  for  the  religion  of  Humanity  to 
make  a  real  Future  Life  again  the  great 
motive  of  morals  and  of  actions. 

As  to  the  influence  on  conduct  of  a 
human  Providence  and  an  earthly  Future 
Life,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
are  certain,  visible,  present  realities. 
The  existence  and  power  of  Humanity 
are  undeniable.  It  is  easier  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  British  Empire  or  the 
City  of  London.  The  power  of  Human¬ 


ity  is  simply  a  matter  for  social  science, 
not  for  analogies  and  probabilities.  So 
a  future  activity  on  earth  is  strictly  cer¬ 
tain,  whatever  be  the  truth  about  celes¬ 
tial  life  in  Heaven.  There  can  be  no 
scepticism,  no  agnosticism,  no  philo¬ 
sophic  doubt  as  to  the  central  religious 
ideas  of  the  Positivist.  It  is  open  to 
any  one  to  deny  that  they  form  the 
whole  truth  ;  it  is  not  open  to  deny  that 
they  are  true  in  themselves.  They  do 
not  at  all  exclude  the  belief  in  Cieation 
and  Celestial  Bliss  ;  they  do  not  at  all 
conflict  with  or  disturb  such  belief. 
Positivism  is  not  a  belief  which  postu¬ 
lates  the  falsehood  of  all  other  modes  of 
religion.  Positivism  would  be  just  as 
true,  just  as  useful,  even  if  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed  were  to  be  demonstrated  by 
algebra. 

To  positivists,  therefore,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  little  moment  whether  there  be, 
or  be  not,  an  eternity  of  consciousness 
after  death.  The  certainty  of  a  perpet¬ 
ual  activity  here  is  a  very  present  and 
absorbing  truth.  A  state  of  personal 
consciousness  elsewhere  is  to  many  of 
us  a  notion  which  we  cannot  realize  in 
the  absence  of  all  data  and  all  known 
relations  ;  and  to  many  of  us  it  is  an)- 
thing  but  an  attractive  promise.  Many 
of  us  would  desire  to  rest  alter  a  life  of 
work — so  that  our  epitaph  might  be  : 

“  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well.” 

It  is  open  to  any  of  us  to  imagine  pos¬ 
sibilities  where  no  evidence  is  forthcom¬ 
ing.  But  healthy,  active,  social  natures 
will  mostly  occupy  themselves  with  the 
work  that  lies  before  them  on  earth  and 
the  certain  effects  of  that  woikon  earth, 
after  their  conscious  life  is  apparently 
closed. 

And  need  we  trouble  ourselves, 
whether  our  planet  and  our  race  are 
destined  to  an  absolute  eternity  at  all  ? 
On  that  subject  science  has  certainly 
not  said  its  last  word,  and  it  never  can 
give  us  more  than  a  presumption.  The 
planet  has  possibly  lasted  some  200,000 
years  already,  and  it  may  possibly  hold 
out  some  200,000  years  more.  Is  not 
that  enough  for  practical  purposes  ?  It 
is  not  yet  1,900  >ears  since  the  birth  of 
Christ  :  it  is  hardly  3,000  years  since 
regular  records  began.  Another  3,000 
years  ought  to  show  a  considerable 
change  in  human  life.  Yet  we  ate  told 
that  the  future  cannot  interest  us,  since 
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ficience  does  not  guarantee  the  planet 
for  more  than  200,000  years.  All  this 
comes  of  the  craving  for  absolute  ideas 
which  Theology  and  Ontology  engen* 
der.  To  a  practical  man  3,000  years  is 
an  eternity.  A  man  might  as  well  re* 
fuse  to  take  any  interest  in  his  native 
country,  because  3,000  years  hence  the 
New  Zealander  may  possibly  be  sitting 
on  the  ruins  of  London  Bridge.  It  is 
not  a  manly  temper  which  finds  life  not 
worth  living,  unless  it  be  assured  of  an 
absolute  eternity. 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  Theology  can 
gain  by  appealing  to  science  as  to  the 
ultimate  fate  of  this  planet,  and  the 
ignoble  beginnings  of  its  human  deni¬ 
zens.  There  is  a  craze  now  to  ransack 
the  guesses  of  the  physicists  for  pessim¬ 
ist  pictures  of  human  destiny  and  Ya-hoo 
theories  of  human  nature.  O.mnipo- 
tence  has,  surely,  more  to  lose  than  Hu¬ 
manity  by  such  reasoning.  It  is  the 
fashion  now  to  present  this  planet  as  the 
meanest  speck  of  an  infinite  Universe, 
a  speck  soon  destined  to  the  eternal 
silence  of  a  frozen  void.  Humanity  is 
a  bit  of  jelly  which,  through  stages  at 
once  revolting  and  slow,  has  partially 
emerged  out  of  vileness  and  misery, 
blood  and  tears — to  end,  after  its  short 
day  of  doubtful  civilization,  in  final  ob¬ 
struction,  oblivion,  and  decay.  And  all 
this  is  to  tend  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
God,  and  to  manifest  his  goodness, 
mercy,  and  love. 

What  can  Theology  profit  by  the  pic¬ 
ture  ?  If  Man  be  vile,  he  did  not  create 
himself,  and  he  has  certainly  been  try¬ 
ing  to  make  himself  better.  If  our 
planet  be  so  mean  a  speck.  Man  did  not 
create  it,  and  he  has  certainly  done 
something  to  improve  it  as  a  home.  If 
the  race  be  destined  to  die  out,  Man 
did  not  create  Death,  nor  is  he  the  lord 
of  Death.  Mean  as  this  planet  is.  Man 
has  got  no  better,  and  if  it  be  shortly 
about  to  freeze,  Man  cannot  help  it.  If 
Man  be  a  Ya-hoo,  why  did  Omnipotent 
goodness  create  Ya-hoos  ?  If  the  story 
of  the  human  race  be  such  a  tale  of  hor¬ 
ror  and  woe,  why  did  Infinite  Love  so 
ordain  ?  If  it  be  soon  to  be,  as  if  it 
never  were,  it  is  a  sorry  close  to  the 
Divine  Mercies.  The  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  tells  us  that,  “  God  said  : 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  after  our 
likeness.”  Modern  science,  and  now, 
it  seems  modern  theology,  assure  us 


that  the  puppet  play  is  about  to  end, 
the  box  to  be  shut,  and  the  vile  race  to 
be  speedily  extinguished.  Be  it  so  ! 
Humanity,  at  any  rate,  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  failure.  It  has  done  its 
little  best.  We  can  only  wonder  at  the 
m}steiious  ways  of  Omnipotence. 

It  is  a  strange  mode  this  to 

"  Assert  Eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man” 

by  heaping  every  term  of  scorn  upon 
that  human  race  which  the  older  theo¬ 
logians  told  us  was  the  noblest  work  of 
the  Creator,  into  which  his  Son  con¬ 
sented  to  be  born,  and  for  whom  he  en¬ 
dured  to  die.  If  the  modern  science  of 
evolution  and  of  physics  rob  Humanity 
of  all  title  to  respect,  how  can  any 
scheme  of  Creation,  Atonement,  and 
Salvation  survive  the  shock  ?  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  degrade  Humanity  without 
degrading  God.  If  Humanity  be  a  piti¬ 
ful  and  transitory  accident  in  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity 
loses  its  meaning.  If  the  Earth  be  the 
meanest  speck  of  dust,  what  becomes  of 
all  we  were  taught  as  to  its  Creation, 
the  Incarnation,  the  Crucifixion,  and 
the  Last  Judgment  ?  The  Book  of  Gen¬ 
esis  declares  that  ”  God  saw  all  that  he 
had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very 
good.’'  A  congress  of  modern  Church¬ 
men  is  assured  out  of  the  book  of  Dar¬ 
win  that  it  was  exceedingly  vile,  and 
ludicrously  mean. 

No  !  we  will  put  aside  all  these  un¬ 
manly  and  unhealthy  musings  about  the 
infinite  littleness  of  our  world,  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  mm,  and  the  near  extinction  of 
the  eaith  and  all  it  holds.  A  thousand 
centuries  is  sufficient  eternity  for  us  ; 
and  we  have  too  much  to  do  here  to 
care  much  what  we  may  be  a  thousand 
centuries  hence.  The  ultimate  end  of 
the  solar  system,  or  even  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  troubles  us  as  little  as  its  primeval 
origin,  or  the  first  protoplasmic  indica¬ 
tions  of  life.  We  know  that  humanity 
is  far  from  perfect,  is  not  likely  to  reach 
perfection  ;  can  only  enjoy  a  qualified 
happiness  at  best  ;  and  exhibits,  at 
most,  but  a  checkered  picture  of  virtue 
and  greatness.  But  such  as  it  is,  we 
will  make  the  best  of  this  world,  and 
think  the  best  we  can  of  the  race  that 
produced  us.  Absolute  perfection  is 
not  within  the  human  sphere  :  absolute 
goodness  and  absolute  power  are  not 
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within  human  comprehension.  Being 
only  men  we  will  live  as  men  can,  and 
accept  the  limitations  of  man  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  we  may.  Dreaming 
about  hyperbolic  transfigutation  is  not 
a  help  to  do  one’s  duty. 

In  an  absolute  sense,  it  is  true  the 
Earth  is  one  of  the  smaller  planets,  a 
mere  satellite  of  a  Sun  who  is  himself  a 
minor  star  in  the  firmament.  But  in  a 
relative  sense,  the  Earth  is  the  true 
centre,  and  the  celestial  objects  ate  mere 
satellites  of  ouis.  The  relative  view  is 
the  human  view,  the  view  of  common 
sense,  activity,  and  happiness.  VVe 
must  again,  in  a  relative  spirit,  restore 
the  geocentric  basis  of  science.  The 
whole  range  of  knowledge  will  have  rela¬ 
tively  an  anthropocentric  scheme.  In  a 
relative  and  rational  sense,  man  must 
again  become  “  the  measure  of  all 
things.”  Absolute  beginning,  ultimate 
end.  absolute  perfection,  the  infinite 
Universe  are  mere  metaphysical  dilem¬ 
mas  beyond  the  comprehension  of  roan. 
Instead  of  placing  his  religion  in  the 
Incomprehensible,  man  will  place  it  in 
the  comprehensible  ;  and  the  less  he 
muses  about  Heaven,  the  more  will  he 
perform  on  Earth.  If  he  be  not  exalted 
by  visions  of  Celestial  Bliss,  on  the 
other  hand  he  will  never  be  driven  to 
despair  by  the  terror  of  Eternal  Damna¬ 
tion  ;  and  Eternal  Damnation  is  the 
logical  obverse  of  Celestial  Bliss.  In 
surrendering  the  promise  of  the  Serpent, 
that  we  shall  eat  of  the  tree  of  Life  and 
be  as  Gods,  we  accept  the  more  modest 
task  of  striving  to  make  our  human  life 
good,  beautiful,  and  true,  in  the  humble 
confidence  that  come  what  may^judgs 
us  hereafter  who  shall,  we  shall  be  prac¬ 
tically  doing  that  which  is  the  essence  of 
all  religions  and  the  aim  of  all  woiship. 


The  spirit  of  all  religions  seems  to 
grow  clearer,  as  we  thus  look  at  life, 
and  especially  the  spirit  of  all  the  higher 
Christian  minds.  Religion  is  indeed 
one,  and  has  always  been  but  the  same 
idea  in  many  phases.  At  each  fresh 
phase,  the  new  type  has  been  bitterly 
scorned  by  its  predecessor,  to  whom  its 
very  efficiency  and  beauty  seemed  ludi¬ 
crous,  mean,  or  cold.  The  great  Sun- 
worshippers  looked  on  the  religion  of 
many  gods  as  a  barbarous  tiiviality. 
The  worshippers  of  Zeus  and  Athene 
turned  with  loathing  from  the  fishermen 
of  Galilee  and  the  crucified  peasant  of 
Nazareth.  The  magnificent  ritual  of 
Rome  poured  scorn  on  the  humble  read¬ 
ers  of  the  English  Bible.  As  at  every 
step  religion  has  grown  more  human, 
more  simple,  more  closely  inwoven  with 
human  life,  a  cry  of  horror  has  gone  up 
that  all  sublimity  was  being  destroyed, 
and  that  the  common,  the  trivial,  the 
earthly  was  taking  its  place. 

The  common,  the  trivial,  the  earthly 
is  however  the  lot  of  man,  and  no  yearn¬ 
ing  can  alter  that  fact.  Our  task  is  to 
try  and  make  this  poor  earth  a  little 
more  fit  for  man,  and  the  human  race 
itself  a  little  more  worthy  of  itself  ;  tak¬ 
ing  what  we  can  get,  accepting  facts  as 
they  are,  working  out  our  own  lives  as 
best  we  can.  We  accept  man  as  he  is, 
and  not  as  the  Hebrew  poets  and  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse  conceive  he 
might  be.  We  will  use  history,  seizing 
the  most  that  science,  thought,  and  in¬ 
dustry  can  offer  to  improve  our  lot. 
And  to  contribute  to  this  work,  in  how¬ 
ever  humble  a  way,  is  itself  an  adequate 
end  of  life,  and  will  bring  to  every  man 
and  woman  who  shares  in  it  their  due 
measure  of  honor,  happiness,  and  peace. 
— Fortnightly  Rniew. 


THE  DEATH  OF  ANTHONY. 

BV  W.  W.  STORY. 

Can  it  be  ?  Are  you  living,  my  queen  ? 

I  thought  I  had  lost  you  forever  ; 

I  was  hurrying  on  to  seek  you 
O’er  Acheron’s  dark  river. 

1  was  rushing  down  Death’s  dark  way. 

For  this  world  is  nothing  without  you  ; 
But  you  live,  you  live,  and  for  one  last  time 
I  can  throw  my  arms  about  you. 
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Mine  again — for  a  moment — no  more, 

For  swiftly  my  life  is  flying  ; 

All  your  love  cannot  hold  me  here,  _ 

I  am  dying.  Egypt,  dying. 

Ah  !  Death  would  be  only  a  triumph 
If  we  together  were  going. 

But  alone,  alone,  and  so  alone, 

Is  beyond  all  telling,  all  knowing. 

Never — ah,  never,  never. 

Even  in  Elysian  meadows. 

Can  bliss  be  mine,  if  you  are  not  there, 

’Mid  that  throng  of  thin  cold  shadows. 

Ah,  let  me  not  go  alone  ! 

'Tis  so  easy  life’s  knot  to  sever  ; 

One  pang,  and  it  all  is  over.  Come, 

Let  us  fling  off  the  whole  world  forever ! 

We  have  had  our  golden  days. 

Our  triumph,  our  power,  and  our  glory. 

And  our  life,  and  our  love,  and  our  death 
Shall  be  long  remembered  in  story. 

We  have  not  hid  from  men’s  gaze, 

Not  rotted  in  life’s  dull  corner, 

But  the  world  has  wondered  and  stared  at  us. 

And  the  world  will  be  our  mourner. 

There  is  nothing  in  life  to  regret. 

We  have  plucked  all  its  myrtles  and  roses, 

We  have  seen,  we  have  done,  what  no  others  have  done. 

And  if  death  now  the  triumph  closes, 

Let  it  come  !  let  us  welcome  its  coming. 

Since  it  loosens  life’s  tedious  tether. 

Fate  frowns  on  us  both  ;  let  us  go,  dear  love. 

Let  us  die  as  we  lived,  together. 

Is  it  Caesar’s  triumph  to  swell. 

That  you  hesitate  now  and  linger  ? 

His  kisses  to  take,  his  gifts  to  accept. 

To  be  pointed  out  by  Scorn's  finger? 

To  be  jeered  at  by  Rome’s  foul  rabble  ? 

You,  to  cringe  and  to  shrink  to  a  master  ; 

You,  to  eat  the  dust  of  his  chariot*wheels  ; 

And  is  death,  then,  a  worse  disaster  ? 

Ah  !  you  shudder  !  Your  cheeks  grow  pale  !  < 

I  can  say  no  more  ;  I  am  dying. 

This  woild’s  growing  dim.  Lift  my  head  ! — One  more  kiss  ! 

Oh  !  at  least  on  your  bosom  lying, 

My  spirit  takes  flight — all  is  over 
This  life  had  to  give,  and  it  gave  us 
Its  best  and  its  sweetest ;  but  now  death  is  best,— 

Death,  that  comes  from  life’s  horrors  to  save  us. 

Farewell  !  We  shall  meet  again  soon, 

I  feel  it,  beyond  the  dark  river. 

If  you  stay,  it  will  be  but  a  moment, 

For  life  cannot  last  forever. 
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On  that  farther  shore  I  shall  wait, 

With  a  love  that  knows  no  abatinfj;, 

Till  >ou  come — and  come  soon — and  remember. 

I’m  waiting  there,  Egypt,  waiting. 

— Blackwood^  s  Magazine. 


THAT  THE  HALF  IS  MORE  THAN  THE  WHOLE. 

A  Three-Cornered  Essay. 

BY  F.  A. 

This  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  very  ele-  of  Freiburgh  within  some  eight  miles  of 
mentaiy  truth.  1  will  not  even  go  to  the  Rhine.  If  we  have  examined  care- 
the  length  of  calling  it  paradoxical.  I  fully  the  massive  portal  we  shall  not  fail 
know  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  modern  to  be  impressed  especially  with  one 
doctrine — which  is  so  much  the  worse  scene  that  is  delineated.  It  is  that  of 
for  the  modern  doctrine.  It  is  perfectly  St.  M.rtin  dividing  his  cloak  with  the 
notorious  that  nothing  is  so  false  as  hg-  beggar.  We  all  know  the  simple  touch- 
ores,  except  facts.  Two  men  were  one  ing  story  which  is  a  favorite  subject 
day  arguing  a  matter  rather  ferociously,  both  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  in 
“  I  suppose  you  will  allow,”  said  one  Christian  art.  Martin,  one  wintry  day, 
of  them,  with  a  touch  of  irony,  ”  that  being  outside  Tours,  met  a  poor  man 
two  and  two  make  four.”  ”  1  will  not  shivering  in  the  cold,  and  taking  up  his 
allow  it  for  a  moment,”  said  the  other,  cloak,  gave  the  beggar  half  of  it.  That 
*'  unless  I  know  to  what  use  you  mean  to  night  there  appeared  to  a  certain  one  a 
turn  the  admission.”  There  was  a  great  vision  of  the  Christ  clorhed  with  the 
philosophical  writer — I  rather  think  it  half  cloak,  who  said,  ”  Martin,  being 
was  Harris  of  the  Hermes^  or  it  might  only  a  catechumen,  has  clothed  me  wrth 
have  bein  Abraham  Tucker. — who  al-  this  garment.”  The  world  has  never 
lowed,  indeed,  that  two  and  two  made  forgotten  and  wilt  never  forget  that 
four  in  popular  estimation,  but  candidly  story  of  St.  Martin.  Would  any  cloak, 
confessed  that  there  were  many  argu-  however  gay  and  ample,  be  worth  one- 
roents  which  to  his  mind  tended  to  a  millionth  part  of  that  divided  garment  ? 
different  conclusion.  This  Harris  was  Not  even  Walter  Raleigh’s  cloak  which 
of  Heron  Court,  which  lies  past  the  he  stretched  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
space  of  pines  and  bracken  and  fern  Greenwich,  nor  anything  that  Sartor 
that  separates  it  from  Bournemouth  and  Resartus  has  told  us  about  in  regard  to 
the  seaboard.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  human  habiliments  can  vie  with  it  in 
those  E.ils  of  Malmesbury  who  have  moral  interest.  So  that  it  is  in  this 
done  good  work  in  statesmanship  and  case  that  the  Half  is  More  th*an  the 
in  literature.  When  he  hist  entered  the  Whole. 

House  of  Commons,  Pitt  asked  some  And  this  is  true  throughout  all  the 
one  what  he  had  done,  and  was  inform-  province  of  Ethics.  That  man  is  indeed 
ed  that  the  new  member  had  written  a  paltry  wretch  who  keeps  all  he  has  to 
something  about  music  and  about  ^ram-  himsclL  The  man  alone  is  blessed 
mar.  ”  Why  does  he  come  here,’  said  ”  who  has  dispersed  abroad  and  given 
Pitt,  ”  where  he  will  get  neither  the  to  the  poor.”  The  man  makes  the 
one  nor  the  other  ?”  If  it  is  not  a  mathe-  greatest  possible  mistake  who  prefers 
matical  truth — which  it  ought  to  be — it  the  whole  to  the  half.  It  is  the  case  of 
is  nevertheless  a  moral  truth,  that  the  the  miser  who  will  not  sell  his  giain, 
half  is  mure  than  the  whole.  and  finds  later  on  that  the  contents  of 

Those  of  us  who  have  wandered  about  his  granary  have  been  devoured  by  rats, 
the  Black  Foiest,  amid  those  columnar  It  is  the  case  of  that  other  miser  in  the 
pines,  and  troutful  streams  and  lakes,  American  story,  who  stored  up  all  his 
and  zig-zagging  retrocedent  railways,  money  in  bank-notes,  and  when  alter 
have  come  to  the  grand  old  Cathedral  many  years  he  took  out  his  bank-notes 
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he  found  that  the  bank  that  had  issued 
them  had  long  ago  disappeared  into 
space.  Of  course  we  may  be  told,  that 
whatever  else  it  mav  be,  our  proposition 
is  not  “  business.”  That  all  depends 
on  what  our  conception  of  business  may 
be.  That  is  a  fine  touch  that  Dickens 
gives  us  in  his  Christmas  Carol.  Old 
Scrooge  seeks  to  propitiate  Marley’s 
Ghost  by  telling  him  that  in  his  lifetime 
he  had  been  a  capital  man  of  business. 
”  The  common  good  was  my  business,” 
shrieks  the  spectre  ;  ”  mercy,  charity 
and  forbearance  were  my  business. 
The  dealings  of  my  trade  were  as  mere 
drops  of  water  in  the  ocean  of  my  busi¬ 
ness.” 

There  is  a  natural  instinct  in  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  that  tells  us  to  share  our  good 
things,  and  that  assures  us  that  the  half 
is  more  than  the  whole.  When  we  wish 
to  give  an  instance  of  brotherly  love,  or 
of  the  love  of  that  friend  who  so  often 
”  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,”  we 
say  that  they  ”  share  and  share  alike.” 
This  is  the  case  of  the  generous  school¬ 
boy,  and  of  the  old  man  who  has  not 
outlived  the  generosity  of  his  boyhood. 

I  have  known  good  people  in  my  time 
who  have  regularly  given  away  one  half 
of  their  incomings.  That  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  possible  for  only  very  few  of 
us,  but  who  will  say  that  in  their  case 
the  half  is  not  greater  than  the  whole  ? 
It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  noble- 
hearted  poor  that  such  a  one  is  ready  to 
share  his  last  loaf  or  his  last  shilling.  It 
is  a  saying  not  peculiar  to  the  poor. 
‘‘Never  mind,  John,”  said  the  noble 
patron  of  a  living  to  a  clerical  friend, 
who  had  got  under  some  some  sort  of 
cloud.  while  I  live  I  will  share  my  last 
shilling  with  you.”  1  don’t  suppose 
that  the  noble  Earl  actually  proposed  to 
surrender  half  forty  thousand  a  year  to 
my  reverend  friend  ;  but,  all  the  same, 
it  was  a  sentiment  that  did  equal  honor 
to  his  heart  and  hand.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  last  loaf  is  never  divided  and 
that  last  shilling  is  not  shared.  Such 
blessed  loaves,  the  pain  beni,  like  those 
of  the  Miraculous  Feast,  multiply,  and 
the  shillings  get  a  way  of  expanding  into 
gold  and  notes.  And  there  is  a  still 
higher  form  of  ”  going  shares”  than  any 
of  a  material  kind.  There  is  a  sharing 
of  thoughts,  a  sharing  of  sympathy,  a 
sharing  of  hopes  and  prayers,  which  is 


the  very  best  thing  in  human  life.  It 
indicates  that  exquisite  companionship 
which  is  the  highest  blessing  and  boon 
of  existence.  Horace  calls  Virgil  the 
”  half  of  his  soul,”  and  I  suppose  that 
Dante,  though  by  far  a  greater  man  than 
Virgil,  could  nevertheless  have  said  the 
same.  And  was  not  the  ”  half  of  the 
soul  ”  all  the  richer  and  better  for  hav¬ 
ing  given  away  the  other  half  ? 

Let  us  take  some  further  instances  in 
practical  life.  There  are  so  many  cases 
where  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  a 
man  would  be  far  better  off  with  a  half 
than  with  the  whole.  Take  the  case  of 
some  rich,  childless  man.  He  is  old, 
or  within  the  visible  verge  of  being  an 
old  man.  It  is  astonishing  how  often  it 
happens  that  a  man  speaks  of  himself 
as  being  ”  comparatively  a  young  man,” 
until  some  fine  morning  he  wakes  up  to 
the  conviction  that  he  is  an  old  man. 
He  has  no  wife,  or  let  us  say  that  his 
wife  is  as  old  as  himself,  and  perfectly 
well  provided  for.  He  has  a  great  deal 
of  money  ;  more  than  he  wants,  more 
than  he  can  spend.  He  spends  quite 
as  much  upon  his  own  living  as  he  can 
consistently  with  the  idea  of  living  long. 
If  he  lived  at  all  mure  luxuriously,  he 
would  have  the  gout,  of  which  he  has 
already  had  some  premonitory  symp¬ 
toms.  What  will  he  do  with  his  money  ? 
He  feels  a  sort  of  melancholy  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  idea  that  he  is  ”  worth  a 
plum”  or  “  will  cut  up  fat.”  There  is 
the  money,  and  something  must  be  done 
with  it.  He  thinks  that  he  may  be  able 
to  make  some  kind  of  investment  for 
the  good  of  his  soul.  It  will  be  credit¬ 
able  to  his  memory  to  have  a  list  of 
pious,  legacies  in  the  Illustrated  London 
Neivs,  to  be  copied  into  the  general, 
local,  and  colonial  papers.  Such  a  man 
came  to  me  one  day.  He  wanted  a  list 
of  different  societies  to  whom  he  might 
leave  legacies  in  his  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment.  I  had  never  heard  of  his  doing 
a  generous  act  to  any  human  being  in 
his  lifetime,  but  it  was  his  wish  to  pose 
as  a  philanthropist  after  his  decease. 
Old  men,  of  the  sort  I  am  speaking  of, 
often  prevaricate  greatly  about  their 
means.  I  knew  such  a  one,  who  de¬ 
clared  to  his  dismayed  kinsfolk  that  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  but  when 
senile  blindness  came  on  him,  and  he 
had  to  hand  over  his  banker’s  book,  it 
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was  found  that  he  had  a  comfoitable 
balance  of  seventeen  thousand  pounds 
to  his  credit.  In  the  case  of  the  person 
who  consulted  me,  I  warmly  applauded 
his  desi);n,  and  (i^ave  him  a  list  of  relig¬ 
ious  and  charitable  societies.  As  1  knew, 
however,  that  he  did  not  want  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  money  which  he  proposed  to 
bequeath,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  he 
should  hand  over  the  money  in  his  life¬ 
time.  To  this  he  strongly  demurred. 
In  case  he  should  have  scruples  in  de¬ 
frauding  a  paternal  government  of  the 
legacy  duty,  I  suggested  that  he  might 
open  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  would 
cheerfully  facilitate  any  necessary  ar¬ 
rangement.  But,  like  a  great  character 
in  history,  he  declined  to  take  of!  his 
clothes  until  he  went  to  bed.  I  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  that  if  the  facts  were 
known,  there  might  be  a  great  many 
pious  prayers  for  his  speedy  removal  to 
another  world.  This  point  of  view  had 
not  previously  struck  him,  but  it  alto¬ 
gether  failed  to  make  any  definite  im¬ 
pression. 

In  contrast  to  this  let  us  mention  an¬ 
other  case.  There  were  a  father  and 
mother  and  young  struggling  family. 
The  great  struggle  was  to  make  the  two 
ends  meet — those  two  clastic  ends  which 
incline  toward  each  other  with  so  much 
aversion  and  difficulty,  and  if  they  coa¬ 
lesce  for  a  moment,  presently  part  asun¬ 
der.  There  was  just  one  relative  of 
whom  they  might  have  legitimate  expec¬ 
tations.  He  called  on  the  father  one 
day  and  said  :  "  I  have  always  intended 
to  leave  you  so  many  thousand  pounds," 
not  many  indeed,  but  we  will  call  it  half 
of  what  he  had,  "  and  I  find  that  I  am 
a  man  of  few  wants,  and  I  do  not  use 
the  income,  and  it  simply  accumulates  ; 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
be  well  for  me  to  give  it  to  you  in  my 
lifetime,  when  perhaps  you  require  it 
more  than  you  may  by  and  by.”  Now, 
in  this  case,  there  was  no  waiting  for 
dead  men’s  shoes.  This  sudden  access 
of  money  gave  the  children  a  good  edu¬ 
cation  and  opening  in  life,  and  fructified 
many  times  bsyond  the  value  of  the 
gifts.  And  in  the  case  of  the  generous- 
heaited  donor,  was  not  the  half  that  he 
retained  more  than  the  whole  ?  What 
litanies  of  blessings  and  thanksgiving 
arose  from  grateful  hearts  to  the  Giver 
New  Series.— Vol.  XLIX.,  No.  i 


of  all  good  !  What  ceaseless  thoughts 
of  gratitude  would  expand  from  heart  to 
heart  and  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  !  I  know  the  facts  though  I  do 
not  know  the  name,  and  I  hold  up  his 
bright  example  to  the.imitation  of  any 
of  my  relations  who  may  be  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  legacy  in  my  favor. 

Sometimes  one  feels  very  literally  that 
half  is  more  than  the  whole.  A  friend 
of  mine  was  telling  me  yesterday  of  a 
journey  which  he  had  made  to  Morocco 
and  Fez.  He  had  gone  into  the  in¬ 
terior,  into  a  region  where  money  is 
rarely  seen  and  its  use  only  imperfectly 
comprehended.  He  had  done  some 
service  to  an  Arab  chief  who  promised 
to  send  him  in  a  supper.  Accordingly 
the  supper  made  its  appearance  in  an 
uncooked  form,  and  its  unassuming  con¬ 
tents  were  as  follows  :  two  kids,  forty 
eggs,  a  dozen  fowls  and  four  sheep.  I 
should  think  that  this  would  be  a  case 
in  which  the  half  would  be  more  than 
the  whole.  The  whole  value  of  this 
tremendous  supper,  reduced  to  English 
coinage,  would  be  about  a  half-sover¬ 
eign.  It  takes  about  a  dozen  coins  of 
the  country  to  make  up  the  value  of  an 
English  penny.  I  had  a  letter  the  same 
morning  from  a  friend  in  South  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Mex¬ 
ican  territory  from  San  Diego.  He  de¬ 
scribes  minutely  the  superfluities  of  San 
Diego.  The  profusion  of  flesh,  fowl 
and  fruit  is  enormous.  He  often  sees 
cartloads  of  good  food,  which  would 
feed  whole  English  villages,  sent  off  to 
the  manure-heap.  A  most  profuse  din¬ 
ner  at  a  cafe,  exclusive  of  wines,  is 
twenty- five  cents.  Here  again  we  have 
the  wisdom  of  our  aphorism  vindicated. 
In  the  town  of  Diego  it  seemed  that 
there  was  a  plethora  of  newspapers  and 
packets  at  the  Post  Office.  The  local 
postmaster  rose  to  the  occasion.  He 
pushed  the  maxim  that  "  the  half  is 
more  than  the  whole”  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion  that  nothing  at  all  was  better 
than  ever  so  much.  He  devised  what 
he  considered  a  better  plan  than  keep¬ 
ing  the  papers  till  called  for,  or  finding 
out  the  people  to  whom  they  were  ad¬ 
dressed.  He  loaded  several  wagons 
with  them,  and  had  ihe  contents 
"dumped,”  which  is  Californian  fur 
"tilting"  or  empt)ing,  into  the  sea. 
There  was  a  loud  outcry  among  the 
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people,  who  expressed  a  desire  that  he 
should  himself  be  “  dumped  "  into  the 
waters  of  the  bay  ;  a  kind  of  suggestion 
which  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  the  Cali* 
fornian  folk  may  carry  out. 

Early  one  Sunday  morning  I  was 
going  along  the  Westminster  Bridge 
Road.  I  had  been  vainly  supposing 
that  the  condition  of  my  boots  was  irre¬ 
proachable,  but  simultaneously  two 
young  shoeblacks  made  a  rush  at  me 
fiom  the  other  side  of  the  road.  It  was 
impossible  to  resist  this  combination  of 
unfavorable  opinion,  and  I  at  once  sur¬ 
rendered.  Feeling  in  my  waistcoat- 
pocket  I  found  there  a  sixpence  and  a 
halfpenny.  It  was  not  worth  while  get¬ 
ting  change,  and  perhaps  I  had  a  mean 
fit  upon  me  ;  anyhow  1  said,  “  1  shall 
only  give  a  halfpenny.”  1  was  very 
much  amused  in  observing  the  two  lads. 
One  of  them  drew  back  contemptu¬ 
ously  ;  the  other  rubbed  his  hands, 
stooped  down  and  produced  his  brushes. 
The  first  boy  was  probably  an  ornament 
to  a  Board  School  and  had  defined  no¬ 
tions  of  prices  and  value.  ”  You  never 
mean.  Bob,"  he  said,  ”  to  take  half 
money  and  let  yourself  down  to  clean¬ 
ing  boots  for  a  halfpenny  !’’  But  the 
other  boy  went  to  work  steadily,  saying, 
”  1  am  not  going  to  refuse  a  job."  His 
companion  looked  on  with  stolid  disap¬ 
probation.  When  the  little  fellow  had 
finished  his  job,  which  he  did  in  good 
style,  I  paid  him  the  halfpenny  and 
added  the  sixpence  to  it.  The  other 
boy  looked  on  with  silent  astonishment. 
1  flatter  myself  that  1  quite  effected  a 
bouleversement  of  that  small  prig’s  nas¬ 
cent  notions  of  political  economy,  and 
convinced  him  that  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole. 

1  remember  an  amusing  instance  in 
which  some  worthy  people  would  have 
done  better  for  themselves  if  they  had 
grasped  the  profound  truth  that  the  half 
IS  more  than  the  whole.  I  once  lived 
in  a  village  where  we  flattered  ourselves 
that  we  were  an  enlightened  and  pro¬ 
gressive  community.  There  was  a  little 
station  in  the  parish  where  about  half 
the  ordinary  trains  used  to  stop.  We 
considered  that  all  the  tiains  ought  to 
stop,  to  promote  our  growing  develop¬ 
ment,  and,  in  conclave  assembled,  we 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  mighty  man¬ 
ager  of  a  great  railway  company.  It 


appeared,  however,  that  our  ambition 
was  very  much  greater  than  our  traffic. 
Moreover  the  railway  company,  as  a 
company,  was  in  very  bad  humor,  as 
they  had  lately  lost  several  thousand 
pounds  through  an  accident  at  this  very 
station.  The  Secretary  wrote  to  us  in 
reply  to  our  remonstrance,  that  the 
Company  had  resolved  that  no  more 
trains  should  stop  at  this  station,  and 
that  the  station  should  be  shut  up  alto¬ 
gether. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  although 
I  am  afraid  that  it  has  generally  drop¬ 
ped  away  except  perhaps  in  Shropshire 
and  Northamptonshire,  there  is  the 
beautiful  old  custom  of  "  going-a-moth- 
ering."  Mothering  Sunday  is  the  Sun¬ 
day  of  Mid-Lent.  On  those  days  the 
family  all  go  to  church  together,  first  of 
all  drinking  all  round  of  a  bowl  of  fur¬ 
mety,  a  decoction  made  of  wheat-grains, 
boiled  in  sweet  milk,  well  spiced  and 
sugared.  On  those  days  a  lad  or  lass 
living  in  service  at  a  distance  would 
bring  the  mother  home  a  pie,  with  a  yel¬ 
low  crust  like  a  wall,  and  fancifully 
shaped  and  very  heavy.  All  the  chil¬ 
dren  bring  presents  of  the  season,  and 
the  unmarried  lass  brings  the  simnel 
cake.  This  is  thought  a  good  time,  if 
the  lass  has  got  a  sweetheart,  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  her  parents.  Old  Herrick 
seems  to  allude  to  this  in  the  pretty 
lines  : 

'*  I'll  for  thee  a  simnel  bring, 

'Gainst  thou  go  a-inothering  ; 

So  that  when  she  blesses  thee 
Half  that  blessing  thou'lt  give  me.” 

I  am  sure  the  young  lady  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  pleased  that  her  lover  should  get 
half  the  mother’s  blessing  than  that  she 
should  appropriate  the  whole. 

The  thesis  of  our  essays  really  em¬ 
bodies  what  is  called  the  Doctrine  of 
Compromise.  It  is  a  pi inciple  on  which 
we  may  very  safely  act  in  human  life. 
Just  as  in  every  Government  there  is  a 
War  Department,  so  in  every  human 
life  there  is  a  War  Department.  As 
Plato  says,  we  see  the  Stale  in  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  the  individual  in  the 
State.  I  know  very  few  people  who 
have  traversed  the  larger  part  of  the  arc 
of  life  without  at  one  time  or  another 
having  had  to  make  an  appearance  in 
some  hateful  law  court.  We  are  told 
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to  study  to  be  quiet.  I  am  sure  that 
we  cannot  be  quiet  without  a  ftreat  deal 
of  study  how  to  become  so.  And, 
study  it  as  we  may,  we  cannot  always 
get  the  quiet.  The  Quietists,  as  a  sect, 
are  gone  out  of  fashion.  We  have 
heard  the  story  of  a  very  quiet  Quaker 
who  said  to  one  who  had  wronged  him  : 
“  Friend,  my  religion  forbids  me  to  go 
to  law  with  thee,  but  assuredly  one  of 
the  ungodly,  whom  they  call  my  solic¬ 
itor,  will  put  thee  in  prison.”  It  is 
often  the  least  litigious  people  who  are 
forced  into  litigation.  As  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  we  should  live  peaceably  with  all 
men,  but  sometimes  it  becomes  a  sheer 
impossibility.  It  is  not  simply  our  own 
interests  that  are  involved — it  would  be 
comparatively  easy  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  them — but  the  interests  of  others  to 
whom  we  stand  in  a  position  of  guardian 
or  trustee.  The  ”  friendly”  lawsuit, 
or  the  “conscientious”  lawsuit  are,  as 
a  rule,  miserable  and  interminable 
things.  I  read  in  the  life  of  a  worthy 
bishop,  how  he  embittered  some  of  the 
last  years  of  his  life  by  a  lawsuit  about 
some  trifling  matters,  acting,  as  he 
thought,  in  the  interest  of  his  successor. 
With  regard  to  this  War  Department  of 
human  life,  it  is  a  very  sensible  com¬ 
prehensive  rule,  to  be  quite  content  if 
you  can  get  one  half  of  your  claim.  I 
will  not  go  to  the  length,  which  some 
very  sensible  people,  including  some 
great  lawyers,  have  advised — of  giving 
your  opponent  all  he  claims  and  a  ten- 
pound  note  besides — but  be  quite  satis¬ 
fied  if  you  can  get  the  half  of  your 
claim.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  much 
more  than  the  whole.  I  am  not  simply 
thinking  of  the  expenses  of  litigation, 
and  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  the 
law.  But  a  man  will  always  do  well 
utterly  to  distrust  his  own  view  of  his 
own  case.  1  have  heard  of  honest  men 
who  have  gone  into  a  court  and  have 
been  utterly  astonished  and  dismayed 
by  the  strength  of  their  opponent’s 
case.  And  being  honest  men,  they 
have  no  wish  to  win  their  case  against 
the  clear  rights  of  Right.  And  herein 
the  clients  are  often  better  than  their 
advocates.  I  was  talking  to  a  lady  one 
day,  the  wife  of  a  solicitor,  whose  hus¬ 
band  had  the  conduct  of  a  very  per¬ 
plexed  and  important  case.  “  Let  us 
hope,”  I  said,  in  a  feeble  moralistic 


vein,  “that  the  right  side  will  win.” 

“  What  nonsense  you  are  talking !” 
said  the  lawyer’s  wife;  “I  hope  that 
my  husband’s  client,  right  or  wrong, 
will  win.”  This  is  more  than  an  hon¬ 
est  client  will  generally  wish  for  him¬ 
self.  He  may  save  the  loss  of  his  case 
and  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  casuistry  as 
well,  if  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity 
he  compromises  on  the  basis  of  the 
half.  And  the  gain  is  much  greater  in 
all  probability  than  appears  on  material 
considerations.  You  may  have  extir¬ 
pated  a  root  of  bitterness.  You  may 
have  made  a  friend  instead  of  an  enemy. 
If,  as  time  goes  on,  you  obtain  a  clearer 
light  on  the  matter  in  dispute,  you  will 
be  able  to  rectify  any  error  that  may 
have  been  made  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  It  is  impossible  to  divest  even 
legal  matters  of  moral  or  neighborly 
character.  If  in  those  difficult  matters 
of  disagreement  and  conflict  you  are 
able  to  bring  sweet  from  bitter  and  light 
from  darkness — appone  lucro,  you  have 
made  the  best  of  an  opportunity.  The 
half  is  more  than  the  whole — medio  tutis- 
simus  ibis. 

And  if  your  case  should  go  into  a  law 
court  you  will  probably  And,  either  on 
the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  a  fresh 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  Hesiodic 
maxim.  You  will  observe  that  the  acute 
barrister  who  has  really  a  strong  case 
preserves  a  tone  of  studious  modera¬ 
tion.  He  assumes  that  humility  which 
is  “  young  Ambition’s  ladder.”  He 
studiously  understates  his  case.  He 
skilfully  conveys  the  idea  that  he  does 
not  want  to  grasp  at  the  whole — a  sort 
of  thing  which  everybody  dislikes,  but 
rather  inclines  toward  those  who  are 
content  with  a  half.  Of  course,  in  the 
long  run  he  displays  the  full  strength  of 
his  case,  as  you  may  And  to  your  cost ; 
but  in  his  having  got  the  Arst  innings  he 
has  conveyed  the  notion  of  his  strength 
and  self-restraint,  and  this  is  without 
question  a  great  help  to  a  man  and  his 
cause.  Indeed,  the  most  wary  judges 
have  admitted  that  when  a  man  opens 
a  case  in  this  way,  a  prejudice  is  insen¬ 
sibly  contracted  in  his  favor,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  other 
side  to  do  away  with  the  impression  thus 
created.  And  when  **  the  court  rises,” 
which  means  when  the  judge  disen¬ 
tangles  his  legal  petticoats,  and  prepares 
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t)  take  off  his  war-paint  in  the  little  was  broken  up  and  carried  on  by  the 
hole  of  a  room  which  serves  him  as  a  frequent  speech  of  interlocutors.  The 
sort  of  vestry,  the  man  who  has  shown  dialogue  is  a  matchless  instrument  in 
moderation,  and  whom  I  claim  as  a  all  dialectics.  How  it  displays  the 
disciple  of  “the  half"  theory,  stands  facets  of  a  subject,  and  gives  clearness 
much  higher  in  his  opinion  than  the  of  outline  and  definiteness  of  thought  ! 
man  who  has  failed  to  convey  the  pleas-  Plato’s  Dialogues,  to  take  Mr.  Grote’s 
ing  idea.  And  you  may  be  sure  that  classification,  those  of  Search  and  those 
the  opinion  of  the  jury  very  strongly  re-  of  Negation,  show  us  most  convincingly, 
fleets  that  of  the  judge.  The  wise  jurist  that  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole, 
knows  the  truth  of  the  saying,  summum  Even  the  monologue  of  Socrates  himself 
fvs  summa  injuria.  He  hates  the  false-  derives  its  main  force  from  the  help  of 
hood  of  extremes.  He  will  not  take  others,  and  indeed  the  critics  will  never 
the  pound  of  flesh.  He  knows  that  the  be  able  to  discover  how  far  Socrates  has 
advantage  pushed  to  the  uttermost  be-  helped  Plato,  or  Plato  has  helped  Soc- 
comes  the  worst  of  disadvantages.  It  rates.  Take  all  the  literature  of  dia- 
is  just  possible  that  you  may  really  get  logue  from  Justin  Martyr’s  Trypho,  to 
your  cause  by  sacrificing  part  of  your  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  or  tne  dia- 
case.  logues  of  Berkeley,  and  the  Imaginary 

Let  us  take  arrother  illustration.  It  Conversations  of  Landor,  and  it  will  be 
shall  be  from  that  ever  popular  subject  found  that  this  is  the  literary  instrument 
of  marriage.  Under  the  conditions  of  best  suited  for  the  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
marriage  the  whole  becomes  a  half,  and  ject  matter. 

the  half  is  ever  so  much  more  than  the  A  very  acute  observer  remarked  to 
whole.  The  bachelor  is  totus  teres,  atque  me  one  day,  that  no  single  speech  in 
rotundus.  He  is  a  free  agent.  He  the  House  of  Commons  ever  gave  a 
cemes  and  goes,  and  does  just  what  he  perfectly  full  view  of  a  subject,  but  in 
likes.  He  is  “lord  of  himself,’’  and  the  course  of  a  real  debate,  the  full  view 
some  day  perhaps  he  comes  to  consider  of  a  subject  is  perfectly  brought  out. 
it  “  a  heritage  of  woe.’’  When  he  mar-  In  the  old  Greek  epigram  the  blind  man 
ries.  he  and  his  consort  constitute  “  a  carries  the  lame  man,  and  in  this  corn- 
corporation  sole.’’  Of  that  corporation  bination  each  half  becomes  more  than 
he  is  only  half,  and  as  his  wife  is  the  the  whole.  There  is  a  fearful  being  who 
better  half,  it  logically  follows  that  he  haunts  society  and  goes  by  the  name  of 
himself  is  a  wretchedly  inferior  half.  “  the  greatest  living  authority’’ on  such 
Nevertheless,  if  he  possesses  a  properly  or  such  a  subject.  I  once  asked  a  man, 
regulated  mind,  he  comes  to  recognize  to  whom  a  vaguely  scientific  character 
that  his  present  half  is  much  more  than  was  attached,  what  might  be  his  special 
his  former  whole.  He  is  a  belter  man  line.  “I  suppose,  sir, ’’ he  answered, 
— that  is  to  say  if  he  really  ever  was  with  conscious  superiority,  “  that  I  am 
worth  anything — than  he  ever  was  be-  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the  sub- 
fore.  He  has,  or  ought  to  have,  deeper  ject  of  Slinks.’’  Yet  even  the  greatest 
sympathies,  nobler  aspirations,  a  com-  living  authority,  if  he  discussed  the  mat- 
plete  existence.  This  condition  of  half-  ter  with  the  second  greatest  living  au- 
dom  divides  his  sorrows  and  doubles  his  thority,  would  gain  fresh  light,  on  their 
joys.  It  is  again  a  case  of  Q.  E.  D.,  common  subject  matter.  A  man  who 
Quod  erat  demonstrandum.  does  only  half  the  talk  instead  of  the 

Then  of  course  there  are  other  prov-  whole,  certainly  docs  the  best  for  him- 
inces  of  life  in  which  we  may  assert  this  self  and  for  society, 
great  principle.  Thus,  the  dialogue  is  There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  we 
more  than  the  monologue.  Which  is  may  look  at  our  aphorism.  We  ail 
the  better,  to  have  the  talk  all  to  your-  know  the  expression,  many  of  us  by 
self,  or  to  share  it  with  other  people  ?  actual  experience,  of  working  under  our 
There  have  been  great  masters  of  mon-  limitations.  We  could  do  so  much  if  we 
ologue,  such  as  Macaulay  or  Madame  only  had  the  leisure.  We  are  not  the 
de  Stagl,  but  no  doubt  their  Table-  masters  of  our  whole  time.  We  have 
talk,  like  the  Table-talk  which  we  pos-  only  got  half  of  it.  But  even  here  it 
less  of  Luther,  Selden,  and  Coleridge,  often  happens  that  the  half  is  more 
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than  the  whole.  Some  of  the  best  work 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen  put  out  has 
been  done  by  people  who  have  been 
working  under  their  limitations.  See 
what  work  has  been  done  by  busy  bank¬ 
ers,  such  as  George  Grote  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock  !  Look  at  James  Mill  writ¬ 
ing  his  History  of  British  India,”  at 
the  India  House,  and  Macaulav  writing 
his  “  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome”  at  the 
War  Office,  at  Lord  Beaconsfield  writ¬ 
ing  novels,  and  Lord  Derby  translating 
Homer  amid  the  stress  and  strain  of 
social  and  political  life !  And  such 
men  wrote  perhaps  all  the  better  from 
the  fact  of  their  being  encompassed 
about  with  their  limitations.  Their 
time  is  so  little  that  they  must  make  the 
most  of  it.  Their  plot  of  garden  is  so 
slight  that  they  must  fill  it  with  the 
rarest  flowers.  Very  often  the  busy 
time  has  made  them  more  efficient  for 
the  leisure  time,  which  served  for  a  still 
higher  business  time.  Gibbon  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  written  his  ”  Decline  and 
Fall  ”  all  the  better  because  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  House  of  Commons  helped 
him  to  understand  imperial  interests. 
Those  who  gather  up  the  fragments  fill 
their  baskets  to  the  brim.  The  other 
day  I  borrowed  a  most  useful  and  pop¬ 
ular  volume  which  has  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  the  author  or  some 
friend  had  written  :  **  This  book  was 
written  in  intervals  of  time  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  dinner.”  If  this  worthy  man 
had  not  been  pushed  into  a  corner,  the 
probability  is  that  he  would  not  have 
written  his  book. 

1  have  said  that  our  motto  formulates 
the  doctrine  of  Compromise,  and  this 
doctrine  is  capable  of  a  larger  extension 
than  might  be  thought.  It  is  a  large 
subject  on  which  a  book  might  be  writ¬ 
ten,  and,  indeed,  has  been  written.  It 
is  not  for  the  light  pen  of  the  essayist  to 
rashly  touch  a  subject  of  such  magnifi¬ 
cent  proportions.  But,  reduced  to  its 
simplest  terms.  Compromise  means  that 
each  takes  a  half  instead  of  one  grasp¬ 
ing  at  the  whole,  and  beyond  this  it 
means  that  it  is  best  that  each  should 
have  a  half  instead  of  a  whole.  The 
compromise  is  in  itself  better  than  either 


of  the  extremes.  If  the  lofty  Muse  of 
History  might  be  invoked  in  pages  so 
slight,  that  Muse  shall  furnish  us  with 
an  illustration.  Lord  Macaulay  is  fond 
of  asserting  that  the  Anglican  Church  is 
a  compromise  between  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  the  Church  of  Geneva. 
Looking  at  the  subject  in  a  superficial 
and  popular  way,  the  generalization, 
albeit  showy  like  all  generalizations, 
may  be  allowed  to  stand,  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily.  But  it  would  have  been 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay,  and  indeed  of  the  pictorial  and 
rhetorical  school  of  historians  generally, 
that  the  Anglican  Fathers  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  effected  the  compromise 
had  all  the  time  no  idea  of  effecting  any 
compromise  against  conviction,  and  in 
fact  some  of  them  preferred  to  go  to  the 
block  or  the  stake  rather  than  sacrifice 
any  conviction.  The  compromise  was 
only  so  far  adopted  as  it  was  inherently 
good  in  itself.  We  did  not  abolish  the 
old  cathedral,  but  we  cleared  away  what 
was  mere  pageantry  and  rubbish,  and 
from  the  renewed  oriels  the  Saints  and 
prophets  are  shining  down  on  us,  ahd 
prayer  is  ascending  and  music  sounding 
and  crowds  adoring. 

That  famous  saint  and  poet,  George 
Herbert,  translated  Cornaro’s  famous 
treatise  on  Moderation  in  Diet.  That 
wonderful  Cornaro  never  took  more 
than  half  a  meal,  and  as  he  arrived  at  a 
very  great  old  age,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  proved  practically  that  the  half  is 
more  than  the  whole.  George  Herbert 
makes  Cornaro  say  in  his  translation 
that  lest  he  should  prove  intemperate 
after  all,  he  will  bring  his  discourse  to 
a  conclusion.  It  is  just  a  conceit  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Herbert  Esquire,  as  he 
calls  himself  in  Bemerton  Registry,  for 
if  you  look  at  the  Italian  of  Cornaro  you 
will  find  that  he  really  says  nothing  of 
the  kind.  George  Herbert  inserted  the 
remark  as  a  rhetorical  flourish.  Never¬ 
theless  it  shall  give  me  a  hint.  I  have 
only  said  half  that  I  should  like  to  say 
on  the  subject — but  then  you  know  by 
this  time,  that  the  half  is  more  than  the 
whole. — Murray's  Magazine.  , 
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THE  POWER  OF  NATURE.  — 

BY  r.  B.  DOVETON. 

When  hope  in  my  soul  lies  cold  and  dead, 

And  out  of  my  life  the  light  has  fled. 

When  all  are  gone  whom  I  love  the  best. 

And  my  heart  is  filled  with  a  strange  unrest. 

Then  I  have  only  to  roam  along 
A  leafy  lane  toward  evensong— 

Only  to  list  to  the  throstle's  strain, 

The  fresher  far  for  the  silver  rain, 

And  lo  !  I  have  seen  the  death  of  pain. 

For,  my  heait — my  heart,  it  is  glad  again. 

Then,  hope  awakes  at  those  vesper  lays. 

And  dreams  arise  of  serener  days  ; 

The  light  of  life  that  was  quenched  in  rue 
Is  lit  at  the  marigold’s  torch  anew  ; 

Pale  unrest  in  the  tender  bloom 
Of  dew-washed  violets  finds  a  tomb  ; 

Only  to  raise  my  drooping  eyes 
To  the  cloudless  blue  of  the  quiet  skies. 

And  grief  in  the  lap  of  Beauty  dies. 

And  then  I  sit  in  a  bower  of  green 

Where  they  bent  the  knee  to  the  last  May  Queen  ; 

A  very  king,  in  my  hand  I  hold 

The  mullein's  sceptre  of  burnished  gold  ; 

All  set  with  diamonds — dewdrops  bright — 

It  flashes  there  in  the  morning  light ; 

Never  had  monarch  a  fairer  throne. 

With  a  crown  of  red  roses  newly  blown. 

Gold  king-cups  strung  for  a  royal  zone, 

And  a  world  of  melody  all  my  own  ! 

—  Time. 
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Mr.  Stevenson  has  said  that  if 
Shakspeare  could  have  read  *'  Rhoda 
Fleming”  he  would  have  cried,  ‘‘  Here’s 
a  fellow  !”  Carlyle,  I  happen  to  know, 
was  acquainted  with  ”  Richard  Fev* 
erel his  wife  read  it  aloud  to  him, 
and  he  was  so  pleased  that  he  said, 
**  This  man’s  no  fule.  ”  This  is  not  the 
whole  story.  First  Mrs.  Carlyle  read 
the  book  herself,  and  many  times  she 
flung  it  aside  in  irritation  before  becom¬ 
ing  reconciled  to  Mr.  Meredith’s  yoke. 
Such  is  the  common  experience  of  read* 


ers,  who  fall  back  before  the  showers  of 
epigrams  or  resent  the  fantastic  phrase¬ 
ology.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land  that 
novels  should  be  an  easy  gallop,  but 
Mr.  Meredith’s  readers  have  to  pant 
uphill.  He  reaches  his  thoughts  by 
means  of  ladders  which  he  kicks  away, 
letting  his  readers  follow  as  best  they 
can,  a  way  of  playing  the  game  that 
leaves  him  comparatively  free  from  pur¬ 
suit.  Too  sluggish  to  climb,  the  public 
sit  in  the  rear,  flinging  his  jargon  at  his 
head,  yet  aware,  if  they  have  heads 
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themselves,  that  one  of  the  great  intel¬ 
lects  of  the  age  is  on  in  front.* 

Phrase-making  is  Mr.  Meredith’s  pas¬ 
sion.  His  books  are  as  overdressed  as 
fingers  hidden  in  rings.  “  Our  life  be¬ 
low  is  short,”  Lady  Waihin  informs 
Diana  of  the  Crossways.  ‘‘  We  have 
our  little  term.  It  is  soon  over.” 
*‘  On  the  other  hand,”  Diana  points 
out,  ”  the  platitudes  concerning  it  are 
eternal.”  Again,  in  “  Emilia  In  Eng¬ 
land,”  a  social  club  from  the  village  ap¬ 
peals  to  a  local  magnate  for  a  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Tom  Breeks,  primed  with  elo¬ 
quence,  is  spokesman,  but  does  not  sat¬ 
isfy  his  friends.  He  has  omitted  some¬ 
thing  from  his  speech,  and  they  shout 
the  reminder,  ”  Bundle  o’  sticks,  Tom 
Breeks,  don’t  let  slip  'bout  bundle  o’ 
sticks.”  Tom,  however,  has  had  too 
much  beer,  and  struggles  in  vain  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  bundle  of  sticks,  which  is 
”  the  foundation  sentiment  of  the  club.” 
He  dashes  his  cap  pitifully  to  earth, 
with  the  wail,  "  I’m  dashed  if  I  can 
bring  in  the  bundle  !”  Mr.  Meredith 
has  Diana’s  contempt  for  platitudes, 
and  it  will  not  suffer  him,  whatever  the 
temptation,  to  bring  in  the  bundle. 
”  A  writer,”  he  says  elsewhere,  ”  who 
is  not  servile  and  has  insight,  must  coin 
from  his  own  mint.”  He  sets  the  ex¬ 
ample,  and  sends  some  strange  phrases 
into  the  currency.  ”  Russet  yeas  and 
honest  kersey  noes”  are  shown  out. 
”  As  affirmatively  as  one  may  protest  ”  is 
offered  in  exchange  for  ”  Yes.”  ”  No” 
makes  room  for  “  Her  head  performed 
the  negative.”  Mr.  Meredith’s  charac¬ 
ters  do  not  laugh,  they  ”  shake  another 
roll  of  laughter  out.”  Richard  Feverel 
”  pushes  a  few  months  forward” — that 
is,  he  misrepresents  his  age.  A  man 
”  comes  out  with  a  chuckle.”  When 
he  threatens  to  embrace  his  lady-love, 
”  the  gulf  of  a  caress  heaves  in  view, 
like  an  enormous  billow  hollowing  under 
the  curled  ridge”  One  lady  ”  puts  a 
tooth  on  her  under-lip  as  her  head  re¬ 
sumes  its  brushing  negative  and  an¬ 
other  ”  swings  suspended  on  a  scarce 
credible  guess.”  They  “  knock  rising 
groans  on  the  head,”  and  “squeeze 


*  A  member  of  Parliament,  who  professed 
great  admiration  for  Mr.  Meredith,  asked  me 
once  if  I  did  not  think  “  Sir  Gibbie”  bis  finest 
work.  1  said  yes. 


themselves  shadowily.”  ”  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night  it  rang  a  little  silver 
bell  in  my  ear,”  means  that  the  speaker 
suddenly  remembered  something. 
Watches  “  say  a  quarter  to  ten.”  “  He 
hurried  to  the  Opera  and  met  the 
vomit.”  They  “arrest  their  resump¬ 
tion  of  speech,”  though  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  say  “  they,”  Mr.  Meredith  never 
letting  two  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
same  way.  Sometimes  he  is  very  real¬ 
istic  :  ”  Her  nearest  eye,  setting  a  dim¬ 
ple  of  her  cheek  in  motion,  slid  to  the 
corner  toward  her  ear.” 

These  ate  misses,  but  the  readers  of 
this  most  brilliant  of  living  writers  know 
how  often  he  rings  the  bell.  ”  She  ran 
ahead  of  his  thoughts  like  nimble  fire,” 
is  a  picture  in  a  line.  What  could  be 
better  than  a  blundering  punster  “  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  his  own  spark  ?”  ”  The 

cold  bath  before  dinner  in  strange  com¬ 
pany.”  “  The  sun  of  his  purse,”  for 
the  parasite’s  patron,  grows  into  a  gem 
as  you  consider  it.  Were  I  to  pick  out 
Mr.  Meredith's  triumphs  in  phrase¬ 
making  I  could  tattoo  the  Contempo¬ 
rary  with  them — to  use  one  of  his  own 
phrases.  He  has  made  it  his  business 
to  pin  them  to  his  pages  as  a  collector 
secures  butterflies.  He  succeeds,  I 
b*lieve,  in  this  perilous  undertaking  as 
often  as  he  fails.  He  must  have  the 
largest  vocabulary  of  any  living  man. 
It  is  told  of  a  great  newspaper  editor 
that  he  had  a  contributor  with  a  curious 
craze  for  introducing  the  latest  thing  in 
felt  hats  into  his  articles.  A  hundred 
times  the  editor  struck  the  felt  hats  out, 
and  a  time  came  when  he  dreamt  nightly 
that  his  contributor  had  outwitted  him. 
Mr.  Meredith  seems  to  have  similar 
nightmares  about  the  commonplace,  and 
undeniably  the  phraseology  which  he 
offers  as  a  substitute  strews  the  readers’ 
path  with  stones.  It  turns  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  side  issues.  Mr.  Meredith  has 
plucked  the  old  phrases  to  pieces,  flung 
them  into  the  caldron  to  be  stereotyped 
in  new  combinations.  He  will  have  no 
drowning  men  who  clutch  at  straws,  nor 
wits  who  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  nor 
heroes  who  kick  against  the  pricks.  He 
does  not  sutler  from  a  determination  to 
the  mouth  of  sub  Jove,  par  excellence, 
alter  ego,  and  bite  noire.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  his  pages  are  a  new  sensation  to 
the  jaded  palate.  If  to  avoid  the  con- 
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ventional  in  phrases  he  puts  words  to  only  novelist  of  note,  living  or  dead, 
fantastic  uses,  he  shows  that  language  who  has  not  been  adapted.  But  to  call 
which  had  become  cold  may  still  be  the  books  comedies  does  not  help  us 
beaten  red*hot,  and  in  the  process  he  much.  Whatever  they  are  they  only 
strikes  out  numberless  spaiks  of  thought,  irritate  some  very  intelligent  people. 
This  thinking  over  words  puts  new  life  There  is,  indeed,  an  air  of  unreality 
into  literature.  about  them,  not  merely  the  comedy  air. 

The  majority  read  novels  not  to  for  which  only  enthusiasts  whom  Mr. 
think,  but  to  keep  themselves  from  Meredith's  brilliance  dazzles  have  no 
thinking.  They  will  never  care  for  Mr.  eyes. 

Meredith,  who  is  an  intellectual  exer-  It  is  Mr.  Meredith's  wit  that  wearies 
cise,  like  chess.  Diana's  maid  rejoiced  many  of  his  readers.  He  is,  1  think, 
in  tales  of  “  wicked  piinces,  rogue  the  greatest  wit  this  country  has  pro¬ 
noblemen,  titled  wantons,  daisy  and  lily  duced.  Sheridan  is  not  visible  beside 
innocents,  traitorous  marriages,  mui-  him,  and  Pope  has  only  the  advantage 
ders,  a  gallows  dangling  a  corpse  dotted  of  polish.  Mr.  Meredith  is  far  more 
by  a  moon  and  a  woman  bowed  be*  than  a  wit,  but  wit  is  his  most  obvious 
neath."  It  must  be  allowed  that  "  in  faculty,  and  he  seldom  keeps  it  in  sub- 
the  upper  and  the  middle  as  well  as  in  ordination.  Wit  does  not  proceed  from 
the  lower  classes  of  the  country  there  the  heait,  and  so  in  many  of  Mr.  Mer- 
would  be  a  multitude  to  read  that  stuff,  edith's  books  there  is  little  heart.  They 
so  cordially,  despite  the  gaps  between  compare  badly  in  this  respect  with 
them,  are  they  one  in  their  literary  Thackeray's  novels  ;  indeed,  his  char* 
tastes."  The  multitude  ate  gorging  on  acters  are  often  puppets  as  Thackeiay's 
it  at  present  in  its  tenth  and  twentieth  were  not,  and  the  famous  ending  to 
editions.  Admit  all  that,  and  it  is  still  "  Vanity  Fait"  would  be  in  its  proper 
a  dangerous  thing  to  hold  that  popular-  place  at  the  end  of  "The  Egoist." 
ity  is  only  within  the  charlatan's  reach.  This  want  of  heart  is  a  part  of  the  price 
We  have  had  great  novelists  ere  now  Mr.  Meredith  pa>s  for  his  wit,  but  he 
who  brightened  the  lives  of  millions  of  also  suffers  in  another  way  that  damages 
their  contemporaries.  Mr.  Meredith  his  books  as  comedies  not  less  than  as 
has,  to  my  mind,  a  title  to  considers*  novels.  He  puts  his  wit  into  the  mouths 
tion  with  the  best  of  them,  yet  he  has  of  nearly  every  one  of  his  characters, 
only  a  handful  of  readers  for  every  They  are  all  there  to  sparkle,  and  in  the 
thousand  whom  even  Thackeray  and  act  to  destroy  their  individuality.  They 
George  Eliot  delight.  If  he  is  cultured,  are  introduced  in  lines  so  wise  and 
so  were  they.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  pointed  that  at  once  they  stand  out  as 
intelligent  novel  readers,  for  whom  the  sharply  defined  human  beings  ;  then 
gallows  dangling  corpses  has  no  charm,  they  talk  as  the  persons  we  had  con- 
turn  despairingly  from  "  Richard  Fev-  ceived  could  never  talk,  and  so  we  lose 
erel,"  the  greatest  novel  of  this  geneia*  grip  of  them.  It  is  this  that  makes  so 
tion  ?  Want  of  brains  will  not  do,  and  many  readers  unable  to  follow  the  story  ; 
that  would  be  the  explanation  if  such  they  never  know  when  they  have  the 
readers  rejected  Mr.  Meredith  because  characters.  Each  book  is  packed  with 
of  his  circumlocutions.  They  must  know  wit  as  Ripton  Thompson  stuffed  the  cab 
that  if  his  style  is  trying  it  is  often  with  the  stout  lady  who  had  fallen  to 
superb,  that  if  there  is  a  phrase  to  shud-  his  right  arm  at  Richmond.  Diana  is 
der  at  in  one  sentence  there  is  one  to  the  author's  favorite  heroine,  because 
lay  down  the  book  and  think  over  with  she  is  the  cleverest  ;  he  has  a  positive 
admiration  the  next.  Some  say  that  ill-will  for  the  characters  of  his  own  ere* 
readers  mistake  the  thing  ;  considering  ation  who  do  not  justify  their  existence 
as  novels  what  are  really  comedies.  Mr.  by  scintillating.  There  are  few  of  them, 
Meredith  calls  some  of  his  books  com-  but  Richard  Feverel's  friend,  Ripton, 
edies  himself,  and  I  think  he  might  give  is  one  :  he  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
the  name  to  all  except  "  Rhoda  Flem-  contrast,  and  so  heartily  does  Mr. 
ing."  In  these  days  of  adaptations  of  Meredith  despise  him  that  he  calls  him 
stories  to  the  stage  the  only  living  Thompson.  Yet  we  know  Ripton 
writer  of  comfdies  to  be  legatded  is  the  Thompson  as  we  never  get  to  know 
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some  of  those  who  make  a  butt  of  him. 
“  The  Pilgrim’s  Scrip”  is  a  volume  of 
aphorisms  written  by  Sir  Austin  Fev- 
erel,  but  all  his  relatives,  any  one  of  his 
visilois,  CDuld  have  written  it  as  well. 
Everybody  talks  Pilgrim’s  Scrip. 
“  Singular,"  says  Richard  Feverel, 
"she  says  just  what  my  father  said.” 
Unfortunately  this  is  not  singular. 
“  Now  Mrs.  Berry  only  put  Lady  Bland* 
ish’s  thoughts  in  bad  English  if  it 
were  not  for  the  bad  English  Lady 
Blandish  might  be  talking.  "  It’s  my 
belief,’’  says  Mrs.  Mountstuart,  in 
" The  Egoist,' ’  "that  naturalness  among 
the  comm3n  people  has  died  out  of  the 
kingdom.’’  This  seems  to  be  Mr.  Mer¬ 
edith’s  opinion  too.  His  common  peo¬ 
ple  are  as  gifted  as  the  girl  in  the  fairy 
tale  who  dropped  gold  pieces  every 
time  she  opened  her  mouth.  Be  they 
rustics,  soldiers,  maidens,  lovers,  school¬ 
boys,  or  philosophers,  they  must  dash. 
Mr.  .Meredith  sees  to  it  that  they  are 
witty,  as  Mr.  Hardy  stands  by  heroines 
of  unceitain  mind,  as  Mr.  Payn  insists 
on  marrying  his  heroes  before  they  are 
one-and-twcnty.  When  two  characters 
meet  there  comes  the  clash  of  arms, 
quick  as  an  echo. 

The  female  characters  suffer,  I  think, 
most.  Rhoda  Fleming  and  Janet  in 
"  Harry  Richmond,’’  which  contains, 
too,  a  wonderful  picture  of  a  Romany 
girl,  are  flesh  and  blood,  but,  despite 
the  author’s  subtle  distinctions,  I  con¬ 
fuse  the  three  sisters  in  "  Emilia  in 
England.”  They  speak  with  one  voice, 
and  they  reappear  in  other  novels  under 
other  names.  They  are  Mrs.  Mount¬ 
stuart  and  Lady  Blandish,  with  a  few 
years  added  to  their  age  ;  the  reader 
sees  no  distinct  personality  in  their 
comedy  speeches.  They  are  only  voices 
from  behind  a  screen. 

Though  Gammon’s  stolidity  in 
"  Rhoda  Fleming”  is  amusing,  Mr. 
Meredith’s  rustics  do  not  compare  with 
Mr.  Hardy’s.  They  have  mote  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  soulless  animals  whom  the 
author  of  "  Mehalah"  offers  as  peas¬ 
ants.  One  who  c.>uld  eat  hog  "  a  solid 
hower"  disappears  in  mist  when  he  be¬ 
gins  to  talk  metaphor.  Were  it  not  for 
his  conversation  Sir  Lupin,  the  husband 
of  Emmy,  would  be  among  the  best  con¬ 
ceived  figures  in  "  Diana  of  the  Cross¬ 


ways.’’  Sir  Lupin  is  an  idle,  foolish 
soldier,  whose  career,  like  that  of  Alger¬ 
non  Feverel,  "  lay  in  his  legs,”  and  he 
neglects  his  wife.  An  operation  has  to 
be  performed  on  her,  and  while  she  is 
under  the  knife  his  self-reproaches  are 
most  pathetic.  The  scene  is  the  most 
touching  in  the  book,  and  would  be 
flawless  were  it  not  for  the  language  Sir 
Lupin  has  to  speak.  This  brainless 
warrior  says  of  Diana,  "  she  comes  out 
in  blazing  armor  if  you  unmask  her." 
"If  she  were  to  take  fire,  Troy’d  be 
nothing  to  it."  Women  "  are  the  devil 
— or  he  makes  most  use  of  them  ;  and 
you  must  learn  to  see  the  cloven  hoof 
under  their  petticoats  if  you’re  to  escape 
them.  There’s  no  protection  in  being 
in  love  with  your  wife.  I  married  for 
love  ;  I  am — I  always  have  been — in 
love  with  her  ;  and  1  went  to  the  deuce. 
The  music  struck  up,  and  away  1  waltz¬ 
ed.”  A  clever  man  would  not  talk  so 
smartly  if  he  were  in  torture  ;  a  stupid 
man  could  not  do  it  at  any  time.  Sir 
Lupin’s  behavior,  in  short,  is  as  true  to 
life  as  his  language  is  false  to  it.  Never¬ 
theless  when,  as  soon  as  Emmy  is  out  of 
danger,  we  see  him  waltzing  off  after 
another  woman,  we  recognize  a  type  in 
him.  He  is  in  many  ways  so  vividly 
drawn  that  in  this  case  we  pass  the  wit 
by  as  mere  quotations  from  Mr.  Mere¬ 
dith.  Mrs.  Berry,  the  soft-hearted 
London  landlady  in  "  Richard  Fev¬ 
erel,’’  is  witty  with  the  best  of  them, 
but  is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing 
Dickens’s  influence.  Mr.  Meredith, 
who  speaks  of  another  stout  lady  as 
"the  bosom,"  calls  Mrs.  Beiry  “the 
bunch  of  black  satin,"  and  her  lamen¬ 
tations  over  her  husband’s  fickleness 
might  be  dropped  into  "  Pickwick." 
"  ‘  A  widow  and  not  a  widow,  and 
haven’t  got  a  name  for  what  she  is  in 
any  dixonary.  I’ve  looked,  my  dear, 
and  ’ — she  spread  out  her  aims--*  John¬ 
son  haven’t  got  a  name  for  me  !  ’  ’’ 

Even  Mr.  Meredith’s  boys  are  prema¬ 
ture  wits.  Crossjay,  in  "  The  Egoist," 
is  "  a  rosy-cheeked  lound-budied  rogue 
of  a  hoy,  who  fell  upon  meals  and  pud¬ 
dings  and  defeated  them."  His  theory 
is  that  "  girls  always  have  something  the 
matter  with  them  to  spoil  a  game.’’  In 
such  sentences  a  real  boy  is  created, 
but,  though  only  twelve,  Crossjay’s  fig- 
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ures  of  speech  are  woithy  of  his  tutor— 
who  is  the  Wilfied  of  "  Emilia  in  Eng¬ 
land  ” — and  he  philosophizes  on  boy¬ 
hood  and  death  like  an  eavesdropper  at 
the  stud>-door  of  Sir  Austin  Feverel. 
Richard  Feveiel  in  his  boyhood  is  at 
times  shadowy  from  the  same  cause, 
but  he  is  not  meant  to  be  an  ordinary 
boy,  and,  in  the  fight  between  him  and 
Ripton,  Mr.  Meredith's  humor  over¬ 
comes  his  wit.  The  scene  is  so  inimi¬ 
table  that  I  cannot  pass  it  by.  Ripton 
has  remarked  that  his  friend’s  senti¬ 
ments  are  girlish,  “  an  offensive  remark, 
remembering  which,  Richard,  after  they 
had  borrowed  a  couple  of  guns  at  the 
bailiff’s  farm,  and  Ripton  had  fired 
badly,  called  his  friend  a  fool.” 

”  Feeling  that  circurosunces  were  making 
him  look  wonderfully  like  one,  Ripton  lifted 
his  head  and  retorted  defiantly  ‘  I’m  not !  ’  ” 

”  This  angry  contradiction,  so  very  uncalled 
for,  annoyed  Richard,  who  was  still  smarting 
at  the  loss  of  his  birds,  owing  to  Ripton’s  bad 
shot,  and  was  realty  the  injured  party.  He 
therefore  bestowed  the  abusive  epithet  on  Rip¬ 
ton  anew,  and  with  increase  of  emphasis. 

“  *  You  shan’t  call  me  so,  then,  whether  I 
am  or  not,’  says  Ripton,  and  sucks  his  lips. 

“  This  was  becoming  personal.  Richard 
sent  up  his  brows,  and  stared  at  his  defier  an 
instant.  He  then  informed  him  that  he  cer¬ 
tainly  should  call  him  so,  and  would  not  object 
to  call  him  so  twenty  times. 

“  *  Do  it,  and  see  ! '  returns  Ripton,  rock¬ 
ing  on  his  feet  and  breathing  quick. 

“  With  a  gravity  of  which  only  boys  and 
other  barbarians  are  capable,  Richard  went 
through  the  entire  number,  stressing  the  epithet 
to  increase  the  defiance  and  avoid  monotony, 
as  he  progressed,  while  Ripton  bobbed  his  head 
ever^  time  in  assent,  as  it  were,  to  his  com¬ 
rade’s  accuracy,  and  as  a  record  for  his  profound 
humiliation.  The  dog  they  had  with  them 
gazed  at  the  extraordinary  performance  with 
interrogating  wags  of  the  tail. 

**  Twenty  times,  duly  and  deliberately,  Rich¬ 
ard  repeated  the  obnoxious  word. 

"  At  the  twentieth  solemn  iteration  of  Rip- 
ton’s  capital  shortcoming,  Ripton  delivered  a 
smart  back-hander  on  Richard’s  mouth.” 

Thackeray’s  boys  are  not  so  genuine 
as  these,  nor  even  Traddles.  I  would 
not  give  the  scene  of  which  this  is  a 
part  for  all  ”  Tom  Brown’s  School¬ 
days.”  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  to 
put  beside  it  in  contemporary  fiction, 
except  the  scene  in  Mrs.  Oliphant’s 

Sir  Tom,”  in  which  Jock  commiser¬ 
ates  the  pretty  Bice  for  being  so  plain¬ 
looking.  Bice  knocks  him  down. 

Mr.  Meredith’s  most  dramatic  story 


is  “Richard  Feverel.”  Here  the  wit 
put  into  their  mouths  does  not  take  the 
color  out  of  the  leading  personages,  be¬ 
cause  the  Feverels  are  a  witty  family. 
Their  appearance  anywhere  is  like  turn¬ 
ing  on  the  gas,  for  their  conversation 
lights  up  their  surroundings,  but  they 
are  wits  of  different  kinds  ;  and  they 
seldom  speak  out  of  character.  Adrian, 
the  Epicurean,  is  a  cynic  on  all  matters 
that  do  not  relate  to  the  stomach.  When 
Richard  says  that  his  beautiful  young 
wife  did  everything  in  her  power  to 
make  him  defer  the  marriage,  Adrian 
shakes  his  head.  “  She  could,”  he 
points  out,  ”  have  shaved  her  head,  for 
instance.”  A  memorable  character, 
too,  is  Hippias,  who  knows  that  a  time 
comes  to  men  when  even  the  spring 
seems  old  :  and  Sir  Austin,  who  lives 
too  much  in  his  aphorisms  ;  and  Rich¬ 
ard  himself,  whose  oideal  the  author 
follows  grimly,  yet  with  the  serenity  of  a 
senior  who  has  a  large  heart  for  the  wild 
passions  of  youth.  Mr.  Meredith  only 
gives  himself  the  position  of  an  onlooker. 
He  sees  the  car  of  Juggernaut  nearing 
Richard,  but,  though  he  loves  the  lad, 
it  is  not  his  part  to  drag  him  away  from 
the  wheels  ;  there  never  was  an  author 
more  determined  to  let  his  characters 
shift  for  themselves.  These  four  wits 
clash  like  cymbals  ;  figures  not  to  be 
forgotten  if  we  met  them  separately, 
they  stand  out  more  forcibly  in  a  group. 
Some  of  Richard’s  actions  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand,  such  as  his  desertion  of  his 
wife  immediately  after  their  marriage  ; 
yet  this  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  uni¬ 
formly  excellent  of  Mr.  Meredith’s 
books,  the  one  I  should  most  grieve  to 
lose.  It  is  less  touching  than  ”  Rhoda 
Fleming,”  and  less  diverting  than 
“  Evan  Harrington,”  which  is  the  novel 
that  should  introduce  readers  to  the  au¬ 
thor  ;  and  Richard  is  not  so  striking  a 
character  as  Beauchamp,  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  heroes.  But 
the  work  is  conceived  in  a  grand 
spirit,  and  contains  far  more  than  its 
share  of  the  lofty  wisdom  with  which 
Mr.  Meredith  may  go  down  to  pos¬ 
terity. 

The  three  most  outstanding  figures  in 
Mr.  Meredith's  gallery  of  portraits  ap¬ 
pear,  nevertheless,  in  other  books.  Sir 
Willoughby  Patterne,  the  “  egoist,”  is 
one  :  a  psychological  study  so  minute. 
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witty,  and  yet  kindly,  is  not  to  be  got  in 
the  pages  of  any  other  novelist.  Never 
before  in  comedy  was  there  such  a  dis¬ 
section  of  a  heart.  Sir  Willoughby  “  has 
a  leg.'*  "  with  brains  in  it,  soul,”  that 
”  walks  straight  into  the  hearts  of  wom¬ 
en,”  and  the  comedy  shows  that  such 
tenants  have  no  long  lease  of  these  habi¬ 
tations.  Not  even  Gabriel  Harvey,  who 
was  vexed  when  dogs  put  up  a  tail  at 
him  in  passing,  cut  a  more  ridiculous 
figure  at  the  hands  of  Tom  Nash  than 
Mr.  Meredith  makes  of  the  egoist.  Sir 
Willoughby  would  like  his  wife  to  come 
to  him  ”  out  of  an  egg-shell,  somewhat 
more  astonished  at  things  than  a  chicken, 
but  as  completely  enclosed  before  he 
tapped  the  shell.”  He  is  ”  too  proud 
for  ambition."  When  he  would  make 
Clara  despise  poetry,  he  merely  says 
that  he  is  not  a  poet.  The  food  he  en¬ 
joys  is  the  admiration  he  looks  for  in 
women’s  eyes.  So  long  as  his  cousin, 
Whitford,  lives  on  the  estate,  he  is  loved 
as  part  of  the  egoist’s  self,  but  if  he 
leaves  he  becomes  extinct.  **  A  dead 
leaf  might  as  reasonably  demand  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  tree.” 

“  Beware  of  marrying  an  egoist,"  the 
egoist  says  solemnly  to  Clara ;  but, 
when  she  asks  to  be  released  from  her 
engagement,  his  mind  cannot  take  her 
meaning  ;  as  his  fiancee  she  is  a  piece 
of  his  egoism,  and  when  she  puts  her 
request  more  plainly  he  talks  incohe¬ 
rence.  To  complete  his  self-approval, 
he  looks  for  the  conclusive  accordant 
notes  he  loved  on  woman’s  lips,  the 
subservient  harmony  of  another  instru¬ 
ment  desired  by  musicians  when  they 
have  done  their  solo-playing.” 

From  Clara  he  flies  for  this  music  to 
Lsetitia,  who  has  been  a  pleasant  mirror 
to  him  all  his  days.  If  necessary  for 
his  self-adoiation,  he  will  even  make 
her  his.  “  There  was  one  woman  who 
bowed  to  him  to  all  eternity  !  He  had 
inspired  one  woman  with  the  mysterious, 
man-desired  passion  of  self-abandon¬ 
ment,  self-immolation.”  The  ladies 
who  encircle  him  must  be  votive  offer¬ 
ings.  Finding  that  he  must  propose  to 
Lxtitia,  he  does  it  in  this  way : — 
'*  ‘  Freely  and  unreservedly,  as  I  ask 
you  to  give  your  hand,  I  offer  mine. 
You  are  the  mistress  of  Patterne  Hall — 
my  wife !  ’  ”  Lxtitia,  however,  in 
whose  admiration  he  had  such  faith. 


”  does  not  know  what  love  is,  except 
that  it  is  an  empty  dream.  ” 

”  *  Marriage,  my  dearest  .  .  .’ 

**  *  You  are  mistaken.’ 

”  ‘  I  will  cure  you,  my  Lxtitia.  Look  to 
me  :  I  am  the  tonic.  It  is  not  common  con¬ 
fidence.  but  conviction.  I,  my  love,  I.’ 

“  *  There  is  no  cure  for  what  1  feel.  Sir 
Willoughby.’ 

“  ‘  Spare  me  the  formal  prefix,  I  beg.  You 
place  your  hand  in  mine,  relying  on  me.  I 
am  pledged  for  the  remainder.  We  end  as  we 
began  :  my  request  is  for  your  hand— your 
hand  in  marriage.’  | 

“  *  I  cannot  give  it’ 

“  ‘  To  be  my  wife  !  ’ 

"  ‘  It  is  an  honor  ;  I  must  decline  it.’ 

”  ‘  Are  you  quite  well,  Lxtitia  ?  ’  ” 

Then  Sir  Willoughby  remembers  that 
there  are  times  when  a  madness  comes 
over  women.  He  recovers  his  own 
reason  to  remind  her  that  he  is  in  her 
power,  and  she  promises  not  to  divulge 
the  proposal.  Then  he  says  grandly, 
”  Permit  me  to  escort  you  upstairs." 
He  makes  a  last  attempt  to  make  Clara 
see  him  with  his  own  eyes,  bribing  her 
father  with  port,  for  Dr.  Middleton,  a 
connoisseur,  has  been  dining  with  a 
widow,  and  is  of  opinion  that  “  we  have 
a  class  of  manufacturing  wine  merchants 
on  the  watch  for  widows  in  this  coun¬ 
try.”  Sir  Willoughby’s  sisters  plead 
for  him,  recalling  how,  when  he  was  a 
child,  ”  he  one  day  mounted  a  chair, 
and  there  he  stood  in  danger,  would  not 
let  us  touch  him  because  he  was  taller 
than  we,  and  we  were  to  gaze.  Do  you 
remember  him,  Eleanor  ?  ‘  1  am  the 

sun  of  the  house  !  ’  It  was  inimitable.” 
Even  this  reminiscence  do‘‘s  not  soften 
Clara’s  heart,  and  he  has  to  grovel  be¬ 
fore  Lxtitia  yields.  Then  he  mounts 
his  chair  again.  There  is  perhaps  no 
stage  big  enough  for  Sir  VVilloughby, 
yet  it  is  a  dismal  thing  that  he  should 
be  lost  to  the  theatre.  Mr.  Meredith 
might  adapt  to  the  French  stage,  where 
wit  gets  its  due. 

The  countess  in  ”  Evan  Harrington” 
is  a  Becky  Sharp,  without  Becky’s  bo- 
hemianism.  Becky,  married  to  a  Span¬ 
ish  nobleman,  and  made  respectable  for 
life.  The  stage  in  this  book  is  crowded 
with  comic  characters,  not  the  least  real 
being  the  countess’s  father,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  tailor,  who  dies  in  the  first  page, 
and  yet  pervades  the  story  to  the  end. 
Other  writers  have  attempted  to  interest 
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the  reader  in  characters  kept  out  of 
sight,  but  never  with  such  success  as 
here.  One  gets  to  know  old  Mel  so  well 
that,  meeting  the  countess  at  a  dinner* 
party,  we  could  recognize  his  daughter. 
The  countess’s  admitation  for  the  great 
man  of  whom  the  Fates  in  a  spotting 
mood  made  a  tailor,  is  intense,  but  she 
is  so  essentially  his  daughter  that  there 
are  times  when  society  aspirations  in¬ 
duce  her  to  disown  him.  Comedy  could 
not  go  much  further  than  in  the  scene 
where  Goren,  the  tailor,  boards  the 
Jocasta  to  announce  old  Mel’s  death  to 
Evan  and  his  sister,  the  countess.  “  It’s 
a  black  suit,  voung  man  !”  says  Goren, 
“  It’s  your  father.”  The  moment  is  big 
with  the  fate  of  Harringtons,  for  there 
are  fine  people  aiound  to  whom  the 
countess  has  talked  fancifully  of  her 
superior  connections.  Should  Goren 
disclose  the  terrible  secret  of  old  Mel’s 
occupation,  all  will  be  over.  ”  I’m 
going  down  to-night,”  continues  Goren, 
”  to  take  cate  of  the  shop.  He’s  to  be 
buried  in  his  old  uniform.  You  had 
better  come  with  me  by  the  night-coach, 
if  you  would  see  the  last  of  him,  young 
man.”  There  is  a  queer  silence,  and 
then  the  countess  carries  the  situation 
with  the  superb  cry,  ”  In  his  uniform  !” 
Old  Mel  had  been  in  the  militia. 

To  me  Harry  Richmond’s  father  is 
Mr.  Meredith’s  most  brilliant  creation. 
What  novelist  has  not  worked  the  ”  ad¬ 
venturer”  ?  In  Dickens  he  is  a  low 
comedian  or  a  heavy  villain,  colored  as 
only  the  most  richly  endowed  imagina¬ 
tion  ever  novelist  had  could  put  on 
color,  always  warranted  to  draw  laugh¬ 
ter  or  a  shudder.  Thackeray’s  Barry 
Lyndon  is  a  more  enduring  study,  one 
of  the  author’s  greatest  triumphs,  yet 
Roy  Richmond  is,  I  think,  a  greater. 
They  are  in  different  worlds,  and  to 
compare  them  would  be  folly.  Barry, 
with  ail  his  exaggerations,  is  the  more 
true  to  life  ;  he  is  the  adventurer  vul- 
gaiized  till  he  is  human  ;  while  Rich¬ 
mond,  the  fantastic,  in  fiction  the 
“greatest,  meanest  of  mankind,’’  a 
dreamer  of  magnificent  dreams,  one  who 
cannot  bring  his  mind  back  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  is  a  comedy  figure.  This  dweller 
in  the  future  is  a  strangely  romantic 
conception  from  beginning  to  end  of  his 
wonderful  life,  and  his  death  is  not  to  be 
forgotten.  The  most  tenderly  pathetic 


scene  in  fiction  is  probably  Colonel 
Newcome’s  death,  but  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  is  the  death  of  Roy  Richmond. 
Tragedy  rings  down  the  curtain.  Roy’s 
mind  gives  way  toward  the  end  of  the 
book,  but  the  grand  schemer  breaks  out 
once  again  in  anticipation  of  the  home¬ 
coming  of  Harry  and  his  wife.  They 
near  the  house  to  see  it  in  flames.  “  1 
perceived  my  father’s  man,  Tollingby,” 
Harry  writes,  “  among  the  servants,  and 
called  him  to  me  ;  others  came,  and, 
out  of  a  clatter  of  tongues,  and  all  eyes 
fearfully  askant  at  the  wall  of  fire,  we 
gathered  that  a  great  reception  had  been 
prepared  for  us  by  my  father  ;  lamps, 
lights  in  all  the  rooms,  torches  in  the 
hall,  illuminations  along  the  windows, 
stores  of  fireworks,  such  a  display  as 
only  he  could  have  dreamed  of.  The 
fire  had  broken  out  at  dusk,  from  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  fiteworks  at  one  wing  and 
some  inexplicable  mismanagement  at 
the  other.  But  the  house  must  have 
been  like  a  mine,  what  with  the  powder, 
the  torches,  the  devices  in  paper  and 
muslin,  and  the  extraordinary  decora¬ 
tions  fitted  up  to  celebrate  our  return  in 
harmony  with  my  father’s  fancy.” 
“  We  gathered  from  the  subsequent  tes¬ 
timony  of  men  and  women  of  the  house¬ 
hold  who  had  collected  their  wits,  that 
my  father  must  have  remained  in  the 
doomed  old  house  to  look  to  the  safety 
of  my  aunt  Dorothy.  He  was  never 
seen  again.”  All  his  bewildering  life 
Roy  had  loved  Dorothy.  Thackeray 
admitted  that  when  he  had  written  a 
certain  great  scene  in  ”  Vanity  Fair” 
he  felt  that  it  was  genius.  We  ate  as 
far  as  ever  from  a  definition  of  genius, 
a  word  not  to  be  lightly  used,  but  there 
are  some  unmistakable  instances  of  it, 
and  I  cannot  think  that  Roy  Richmond 
is  not  one  of  them. 

Of  pathos  of  the  quieter  kind  there  is 
not  much  in  Mr.  Meredith’s  works. 
The  wit  tends  to  wrap  something  round 
his  heart  ;  it  is  not  tears,  but  awe  that 
he  produces.  The  stamp  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  man' is  burned  into  him  ;  one 
would  say  that  he  is  too  fearful  of  the 
”  broad  guffaw”  and  “  deluge  tears,” 
were  it  not  that  now  and  again  he  plays 
for  both  and  fails.  The  diunken  scene 
following  the  marriage  in  “  Richard 
Feverel”  is,  I  think,  unworthy  of  the 
writer,  and  Clare’s  diary  in  the  same 
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book  is  not  so  much  pathetic  as  revolt¬ 
ing.  Clare  is  a  girl  who  has  been  forced 
into  marr>ing  an  elderly  man,  and  when 
she  dies,  aged  nineteen,  of  love  for 
Richard,  her  diary  shows  that  her  pas¬ 
sion  for  him  began  in  her  childhood.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  young 
girl  like  Clare  could  have  been  so  mor 
bid  ;  but  in  any  case  diaries  of  this  kind 
are  best  in  the  fire.  The  last  of  Clare 
is  as  sickening  as  the  death  of  Paul 
Dombey,  though  it  should  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Meredith  sins  in  this  direction  but 
once  to  Dickens’s  score  of  times.  He 
has,  of  coutse,  only  a  share  of  the  humor 
that  makes  Dickens  the  delight  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Meredith’s  landscapes  are 
usually  condensed  into  a  sentence,  which 
doubtless  seems  mean  to  readers  who 
are  amazed  at  the  descriptive  powers  of 
Mr.  William  Black.  Yet  there  are 
scores  of  passages  as  fine  as  this,  taken 
from  a  love-scene  so  pretty,  witty,  and 
unreal  that  Lord  Beaconsheld  might 
have  written  it  :  “  The  tide  of  color  has 
ebbed  from  the  upper  sky.  In  the  west 
the  sea  of  sunken  hre  draws  back  ;  and 
the  stars  leap  forth,  and  tremble,  and 
retire  before  the  advancing  moon,  who 
slips  the  silver  train  of  cloud  from  her 
shoulders,  and,  with  her  foot  upon  the 
pine-tops,  surveys  heaven.”  There  are 
some  fine  scenic  effects  in  ”  Emilia  in 
England,”  but  I  think  we  shall  look  in 
vain  through  contemporary  fiction  to 
match  Mr.  Hardy’s  thunderstorm  in 
”  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.” 

Chaucer  is  certainly  our  greatest  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  purely  objective  writer, 
Milton  of  the  subjective,  Shakespeare  of 
the  combination.  Mr.  Meredith  is  much 
less  subjective  than  he  seems.  He  is 
undramatic  for  the  same  reason  as  Mr. 
Browning  :  their  characters  do  not  speak 
as  they  would  speak  in  rejl  life  ;  but 
Mr.  Browning  gives  them  his  own  ideas 
to  utter,  while  Mr.  Meredith  only  lends 
them  his  wit.  The  character  is  merely 
Mr.  Browning’s  mouthpiece,  a  middle¬ 
man  between  the  author  and  the  public  ; 
but  Mr.  Meredith’s  own  views  on  any 
subject  are  not  to  be  gathered  from 
what  the  beings  of  his  creation  say. 
Even  Sir  Austin  Feverel  is  no  mere  ex¬ 
cuse  for  letting  the  author  talk.  Fre¬ 
quently  Mr.  Meredith  smiles  at  the 
“Pilgrim’s  Scrip,”  and  he  suffers 
Adrian  openly  to  jeer  at  it.  ”  Not  an 


aphorism,”  is  Adrian’s  reply  when  he 
is  asked  if  he  has  heard  from  Sir  Austin 
lately.  Despite  the  wisdom  of  the 
"  Pilgrim’s  Scrip,”  too,  it  leads  the 
baronet  astray.  On  the  whole,  the  scrip 
can  only  be  taken  as  Mr.  Meredith’s 
with  this  important  limitation — that  he 
knows  how  much  is  lost  in  condensing 
life  into  a  few  sentences.  Some  of  the 
aphorisms  are  merely  clever,  and  so  not 
to  be  mentioned  with  others,  which  go 
to  the  root  of  things,  and  lay  bare  a  mind 
standing  above  the  pettiness  of  the 
world,  acquainted  with  it  but  not  seared 
by  it,  sorrowful  for  humanity’s  weak¬ 
nesses,  but  a  lover  of  the  good  that  is 
in  it  still.  This  is  the  Shakespearean 
mood.  “  All  great  thoughts,”  says  one 
of  the  finest  aphorisms,  “  come  from 
the  heart.”  It  is  from  the  heart  that 
Mr.  Meredith  speaks  when  he  says  : 
“  Who  rises  from  prayer  a  belter  man. 
his  prayer  is  answered.”  Wit,  which 
does  not  reside  in  the  heart,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  some  of  the  aphorisms  about 
woman,  as  ;  “I  expect  that  woman  will 
be  the  last  thing  civilized  by  man  or 
“  man  grows,  woman  does  not  or 
“  Alas  !  that  in  calamity  woman  cannot 
stitch  or  “  Who  can  say  when  he  is 
not  walking  a  puppet  to  some  wom¬ 
an  ?”  or  even  “  Young  men  take  joy  in 
nothing  so  much  as  the  thinking  women 
angels,  and  nothing  sours  men  of  ex¬ 
perience  more  than  knowing  that  all  are 
not  quite  so,”  which  is  at  least  an  im¬ 
provement  on  Chamfort’s  ‘‘  Whoever  is 
not  a  misanthropist  at  forty  can  never 
have  loved  mankind.”  Mr.  Meredith 
scales  greater  heights  in  the  lover’s 
petition,  “  Give  me  purity  to  be  worthy 
the  good  in  her,  and  grant  her  patience 
to  reach  the  good  in  me  and  there  is 
noble  passion  in  this  outburst  against 
the  wild  oats  theory  :  “  Oh  women, 
women,  who  like,  and  will  have  for 
hero,  a  rake  !  how  soon  are  you  not  to 
learn  that  you  have  taken  bankrupts  to 
your  bosoms,  and  that  the  putrescent 
gold  that  attracted  you  is  the  slime  of 
the  Lake  of  Sin  ?”  “  Wherefore,”  the 

Pilgrim  queries,  “  wild  oats  are  only  of 
one  gender?”  How  much  greater  is 
this  than  the  flash  in  the  pan  that  sug¬ 
gested  it  ? — “  The  danger  of  a  little 
knowledge  of  things  is  disputable,  but 
beware  the  little  knowledge  of  oneself.” 
”  The  liar  must  eat  his  lie  :  the  devil’s 
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mouthful.”  **  For  this  reason  so  many 
fall  from  God,  who  have  attained  to 
Him  ;  that  they  cling  to  Him  with  their 
weakness,  not  with  their  strength.” 
The  coward  among  us  is  ”  he  who  sneers 
at  the  failings  of  humanity.” 

In  this  paper  I  have  confined  myself 
to  Mr.  Meredith’s  prose  works,  and  I 
believe  they  will  outlive  his  poetry.  As 
to  how  many  generations  they  will  go 
down  to,  1  shall  make  no  predictions. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  with  the  audacity  of  a 
generous  spirit  chafing  at  the  compara¬ 
tive  neglect  which  has  been  the  lot  of 
his  master,  calls  ”  Rhoda  Fleming”  the 
”  strongest  thing  in  English  letters  since 


Shakespeare  died.”  I  shall  only  say 
that  Mr.  Meredith  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  men  of  letters  since  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age,  and  that,  without  dethron¬ 
ing  Scott,  he  is  among  the  great  English 
writers  of  fiction.  VVe  have  a  novelist 
of  genius  with  us  still.  The  others  had 
their  failings  as  he  has,  and,  if  the  future 
will  refuse  to  find  room  for  so  many 
works  as  he  offers  it,  one  may  question 
whether  it  will  accept  theirs.  To  say 
that  he  is  a  wit  is  not  to  pronounce  the 
last  word.  He  is  the  greatest  of  the 
wits,  because  he  is  greater  than  his  wit. 
—Contemporary  Review. 
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I. 

Considering  that  nearly  forty  years 
ago  I  did  my  best  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  examinations  for  admission  to  the 
Civil  Service,  it  will  be  believed  that  I 
did  not  sign  the  foregoing  protest  *  with 
a  light  heart.  Before  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  had  been  thrown  open,  and  be¬ 
fore  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  had  carried 
his  reform  of  the  Civil  Service  in  Eng¬ 
land,  I  was  allowed  by  the  then  editor 
of  the  Times  to  publish  several  letters 
signed  La  Carriire  Ouverte,  in  which  I 
said  all  that  could  be  said  against  ap¬ 
pointments  by  patronage  and  in  favor 
of  examinations. 

Nor  should  I  wish  to  withdraw  now 
any  of  the  arguments  which  I  then  ad¬ 
vanced.  I  hold  as  strongly  as  ever  that 
appointment  by  patronage  is  too  much 
for  human  nature.  But  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  examine  the  examina¬ 
tions,  to  improve  them,  and  to  reduce, 
if  possible,  the  evil  which,  in  addition 
to  much  real  good,  they  have  produced. 
The  present  system  of  perpetual  exam¬ 
ination,  in  spite  of  all  the  good  which  it 
has  dune,  stands  self-condemned,  so  far 
as  our  public  schools  and  universities 

*  Referring  to  a  signed  protest  supported  by 
the  leading  thinkers,  scholars,  and  professors 
of  England,  condemning  the  current  system 
of  university  examination. 


are  concerned,  by  two  facts  which  can¬ 
not  be  contested  ;  viz.  (i)  the  number 
of  men  who,  after  having  spent  six  years 
at  a  public  school,  fail  to  pass  the  ma¬ 
triculation  examination  in  college,  or 
the  little-go  examination  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  ;  (2)  the  number  of  men  who,  after 
having  taken  a  degree  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  cannot  pass  the  Civil  Service 
examinations  without  spending  a  year 
or  two  with  a  crammer.  These  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  I  wish,  indeed, 
that  1  had  time  to  go  fully  into  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  I  have  not  at  present,  and  I 
must  be  satisfied  with  giving  my  general 
impressions,  and  saying  what  is  upper¬ 
most  in  my  mind. 

From  what  1  have  seen  at  Oxford 
and  elsewhere,  all  real  joy  in  study 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  examinations  as  now  conducted. 
Young  men  imagine  that  all  their  work 
has  but  one  object — to  enable  them  to 
pass  the  examinations.  Every  book 
they  have  to  read,  even  to  the  number 
of  pages,  is  prescribed.  No  choice  is 
allowed  ;  no  time  is  left  to  look  either 
right  or  left.  What  is  the  result  ?  The 
requited  number  of  pages  is  got  up 
under  compulsion,  therefoie  grudgingly, 
and  after  the  examination  is  over  what 
has  been  got  up  is  got  rid  of  again  like 
a  heavy  and  useless  burden.  Nothing 
is  converted  in  succum  et  sanguinem. 
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The  onlf  thing  that  seems  to  remain  is 
an  intellectual  nausea — a  dislike  of  the 
food  swallowed  under  compulsion. 

The  mischief  done  is,  1  believe,  most 
serious.  It  will  poison  the  best  blood 
of  England,  if  it  has  not  done  so  al¬ 
ready. 

It  is  the  best  men  who  suffer  most 
from  the  system  of  perpetual  examina¬ 
tion.  The  lazy  majoiity  has,  I  believe, 
been  benefited  by  it,  but  the  vigor  of 
the  really  clever  and  ambitious  boys  has 
been  systematically  deadened.  Former¬ 
ly  some  of  my  clever  young  friends  were 
what  is  called  idle  at  Oxford,  but  dur¬ 
ing  their  hours  of  idleness,  which  mostly 
meant  discursive  reading  and  thinking, 
they  grew  into  something,  they  became 
different  from  others.  Now,  my  young 
fiiends  seem  all  alike,  all  equally  excel¬ 
lent,  but  so  excellent  that  you  can  hard¬ 
ly  tell  one  from  the  other.  What  is  the 
result  ? 

We  have  excellent  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  excellent  judges,  excellent  bishops, 
excellent  generals  ;  but  if  we  want  to 
know  Who  is  Who  !  we  must  often  con¬ 
sult  a  Red  Book.  England  is  losing  its 
intellectual  athletes  who  were  a  head 
and  shoulders  taller  than  the  rest,  and 
used  to  be  looked  up  to  as  born  leaders 
of  men.  And  if  history  teaches  any¬ 
thing,  it  teaches  us  that  no  country  re¬ 
mains  great  without  really  great  men, 
without  a  few  men  different  from  the 
rest. 

I  am  asked  what  remedy  there  is.  In 
the  university  there  is,  I  believe,  a 
remedy.  Let  there  be  two  sets  of  ex¬ 
aminations,  one  for  clever  and  studious 
men  who  promise  to  take  high  honors, 
another  for  the  many.  For  the  latter 
the  examinations  might  remain  what 
they  are  now.  Only  the  degrees  might 
be  given,  not  in  the  name  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  but  in  the  name  of  the  different 
colleges.  Forthefoimer  there  should 
be  a  real  matriculation  examination  held 
by  the  university,  not,  as  now,  by  the 
colleges  ;  and  then,  after  three  or  four 
years,  a  final  examination  might  follow 
for  teal  academic  honors,  allowing  great 
latitude  in  the  subjects  of  examination. 

Much  depends  in  all  this  on  the  ex¬ 
aminers.  In  England  most  examiners 
are  young  men,  in  Germany  they  aie 
invariably  old.  The  professores  ordi' 
narii,  who  alone  examine  for  academic 


degrees  in  German  universities,  try  to 
find  out  what  candidates  have  learned 
and  know  ;  our  young  examiners  seem 
chiefly  bent  on  finding  out  what  candi¬ 
dates  do  not  know.  Add  to  this  that  in 
some  cases,  though  rarely,  examiners 
are  actually  the  same  persons  who  have 
crammed  their  examinees,  and  it  may 
be  imagined  how  human  nature  is  tried 
in  that  process,  and  what  the  result 
must  be. 

With  regard  to  the  Civil  Service,  I 
know  no  substitute  for  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations.  Competitive  examinations, 
however,  might  be  toned  down  to  a 
minimum,  and  a  year  of  probation 
might  possibly  be  substituted  for  the 
final  and  decisive  examination.  I  say 
possibly,  for,  as  is  well  known,  we  have 
always  to  think  of  “  Take  care  of 
Dowb.” 

Two  things  seem  to  me  necessary — 
(r)  a  careful  supervision  of  examiners. 
If  the  examinations  are  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 
university,  their  report  should  always 
be  made,  first  of  all,  to  the  respective 
faculties,  and  afterward  only,  when  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  faculty,  to  the  vice-chan¬ 
cellor.  The  necessity  of  this  has  been 
shown  by  recent  experiences  in  India 
and  elsewhere.  (2)  A  gradual  change 
of  competitive  into  qualifying  exami¬ 
nations. 

Many  years  ago  we  wanted  to  have 
examinations  for  the  sake  of  schools  and 
universities  ;  we  now  seem  to  have 
schools  and  universities  simply  and 
solely  for  the  sake  of  examinations. — 
F.  Max  Muller. 

II. 

Of  the  working  of  the  fashionable 
fancy  for  endless  examinations  I  can 
speak  from  direct  knowledge  only  in  my 
own  University.  Coming  back  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  after  many  years  of  non-residence, 
I  was  perhaps  better  able  to  compare 
what  is  and  what  was  than  either  those 
who  have  never  known  anything  but 
the  present  system  or  those  who  have 
seen  the  present  system  grow  up.  Just 
now  it  seems  to  be  understood  that  ex¬ 
aminations  are  the  chief  end  of  life,  at 
any  rate  of  Univeisity  life  :  they  would 
seem  to  be  thought  to  have  an  opus 
operatum  merit  for  both  the  examiner 
and  the  examined.  The  object  seems 
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to  be  to  multiply  examinations  as  much 
as  possible,  to  split  them  up —what  is 
called  to  “  specialize”  them — to  the 
extreme  point.  A  man  is  not,  as  of 
old,  wholly  plucked  or  wholly  passed  ; 
with  the  inftenuity  of  Italian  tyrants,  a 
piece  of  him  is  plucked  or  passed,  while 
the  rest  of  him  is  kept  for  the  sport  of 
another  day.  The  end  steadily  kept  in 
view  would  seem  to  be  that  examina* 
tions  should  never  cease,  that  therefore 
nothing  should  really  be  learned,  that 
examinations  should  follow  so  fast  on 
one  another  as  just  to  give  time  to  for¬ 
get  the  matter  of  one  examination  be¬ 
fore  the  next  comes  on.  The  thing  has 
grown  to  such  a  height  that  names  can¬ 
not  be  found  for  some  of  the  endless 
schools,  they  have  to  be  maiked  by 
numbers  and  letters.  The  gravest  per¬ 
sonages  will  be  seen  debating  with  the 
gravest  countenances  over  some  ped¬ 
dling  change  in  "  Group  A  i,”  seemingly 
without  the  faintest  feeling  of  the  gro¬ 
tesque  nature  of  their  employment,  or 
of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  whole 
system  which  is  implied  in  such  a  no¬ 
menclature,  if  nomenclature  it  can  be 
called.  The  Oxford  undergraduate  is 
even  examined  before  he  comes  into 
being  ;  the  exercise  called  Responsions, 
the  exercise  for  the  now  perhaps  forgot¬ 
ten  status  of  Generalis  ^phista^  is  now 
grotesquely  performed  on  lads  not  yet 
members  of  the  University.  In  natural 
science,  above  all,  examinations  and  ex¬ 
aminers  multiply  daily.  The  luxury,  to 
be  sure,  is  a  costly  one  ;  it  sometimes 
costs  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  to  examine  a 
single  man  :  but  the  thing  must  be  done 
under  pain  of  loss  of  character.  For  in 
the  matter  of  what  is  now  called  ”  sci¬ 
ence” — a  word  which  used  to  have  an¬ 
other  meaning — the  many  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  few.  A  proposal  for  a 
new  examination  in  any  other  branch  is 
canvassed,  perhaps  thrown  out,  because 
men  have  some  notion  what  it  means. 
But  “  science”  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 
A  new  -ologv  is  invented  ;  not  a  dozen 
persons  in  the  University  know  what 
the  -ology  is  about ;  but  no  one  dares 
to  oppose  a  fresh  examination  in  it,  for 
fear  of  being  called  retrograde,  obscu¬ 
rantist,  opponent  of  the  march  of  intel¬ 
lect,  any  other  anathema  with  which  the 
Holy  Office  of  “  science”  may  be  ready. 
And  so  the  thing  goes  on  merrily  ; 


everybody  is  examining  or  being  exam¬ 
ined,  save  during  the  short  intervals  al¬ 
lowed  for  forgetfulness  between  one  ex¬ 
amination  and  another. 

Now  what  has  come  of  all  this  ?  Sim¬ 
ply  the  degradation  of  University  learn¬ 
ing  and  teaching  into  a  trade.  Each 
undergraduate  seems  to  do  a  sum  to  find 
out  what  form  of  examination  may  be 
most  profitable  to  choose.  Profitable, 
that  is,  not  to  the  understanding  but  to 
the  pocket.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
when,  after  my  return  to  Oxford,  I 
heard  the  words  ”  the  pecuniary  value 
of  a  first  class.”  Such  words  were  as¬ 
suredly  never  heard  in  my  younger 
days.  A  man  was  rejoiced  to  get  as 
high  a  class  as  he  could,  both  because 
of  the  credit  of  the  thing  in  itself  and  as 
an  augury  of  a  coming  fellowship  ;  but 
he  never  reckoned  the  exact  value  of 
the  class  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
Another  phrase  that  startled  me  was 
that  of  the  “tutorial  profession.”  A 
college  fellow  who  in  my  day  under¬ 
took,  most  likely  for  a  few  years  only, 
the  further  duties  of  a  college  tutor, 
certainly  never  tnought  that  he  was 
entering  a  special  “  profession.”  But, 
owing  partly  to  the  growth  of  examina¬ 
tions,  partly  to  the  new  position  of  col¬ 
lege  fellows  which  has  followed  on  the 
fatal  permission  of  marriage,  the 
“  tutor,”  if  he  can  so  be  called,  is  now 
altogether  another  kind  of  person.  He 
reaches  his  fullest  modern  development 
in  the  “  combined  lecturer,”  of  whom, 
as  he  is  powerful,  one  must  speak  deli¬ 
cately.  To  him  teaching  is  strictly  a 
calling  ;  it  is  a  calling  and  not  an  office  ; 
for  he  is  ready  to  practise  it  wherever 
he  can  find  employ m.nt,  and  he  is 
moreover  a  mere  teacher,  not  discharg¬ 
ing  any  of  the  other  duties  of  the  old 
college  tutor.  Without  being  an  Uni¬ 
versity  professor  or  reader,  he  teaches 
men  from  various  colleges,  but  he  does 
nothing  except  teach  them.  And  he  is 
strongly  tempted  to  teach  them  a  great 
deal  too  much,  and  in  the  wrong  way. 
When  examination  after  examination  be¬ 
comes  the  main  object,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  great  deal  too  much  teaching,  so 
much  as  to  leave  no  time  for  learning  on 
the  part  of  either  teacher  or  taught. 
The  legitimate  duty  of  an  University 
teacher  is  to  guide  his  pupil  to  the  right 
books,  the  great  books  of  the  subject  in 
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them.  But  this  implies  that  the  object 
is,  not  the  passing  of  an  examination, 
but  the  study  of  a  subject.  When  the 
teacher’s  business  is  understood  to  be 
to  “get  a  man  through”  an  examina¬ 
tion — whether  the  result  of  that  exami¬ 
nation  is  to  be  a  mere  pass  or  a  first  class 
with  its  “  pecuniary  value” — study  of 
the  subject,  study  of  the  great  books  on 
the  subject,  passes  away.  The  teacher 
puts  himself  instead  of  the  books  ;  the 
thing  becomes,  in  plain  words,  cram. 

This  is  the  tendency  of  the  modern 
fancy  for  endless  examinations.  Of 
course  it  does  not  prevail  equally  in  all 
subjects  or  with  all  teachers.  It  cannot 
prevail  so  fully  with  the  older  subjects, 
where  something  of  the  better  tradition 
of  the  past  is  still  kept  up,  as  it  does 
with  subjects  of  later  introduction. 
Every  man  sees  his  own  grievances  more 
clearly  than  those  of  his  neighbor,  and 
to  me  it  seems  that  what  is  called  “  mod¬ 
ern”  history  is  the  worst  off  of  all.  It 
is  at  least  worse  off  than  “  ancient  ” 
history,  from  which  it  is  so  senselessly 
parted  in  a  separate  school,  to  the  great 
damage  of  both.  For  about  ”  ancient  ” 
history  there  still  clings  something  of 
the  traditions  of  better  times,  times 
when  men  read  great  books  with  a  tutor 
instead  of  filling  their  note-books  with 
the  tips  of  a  crammer.  I  once  asked  a 
man  who  came  to  my  lectures,  ”  Have 
you  a  book  ?”  meaning,  in  my  igno¬ 
rance,  a  copy  of  the  author  whom  we 
were  going  to  read.  He  answered,  ”  I 
have  a  note-book.”  That  seems  to  be 
the  net  result  of  forty  years’  tinkering 
of  everything,  of  multiplied  examinations 
and  multiplied  teaching,  to  drive  away 
“  books”  and  to  bring  in  “  note- books.” 
And  the  professor  can  do  nothing  ;  he 
can  only  work  away  in  a  corner  with  a 
few  who  are  still  ready  to  toil  at  the  text 
of  books,  while  the  combined  lecturer 
flourishes  amid  a  whole  library  of 
open  note-books.  For  the  professor  is 
useful  only  to  those  who  seek  for  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  the  combined  lecturer,  it  is  fully 
believed,  can  guarantee  ”  the  pecuniary 
value  of  a  first  class.” 

Every  examination  is  in  itself  an  evil, 
as  making  men  read,  not  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  knowledge,  but  for  the  object 
of  passing  the  examination,  perhaps  of 
compassing  its  ”  pecuniary  value.” 
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that  examinations  can  ever  be  got  rid  of 
altogether.  If  they  must  be,  then,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  many  and  piecemeal,  they 
should  be  few  and  searching.  Instead 
of  giving  a  man  time  to  forget  his  vari¬ 
ous  subjects  one  by  one,  they  should 
make  it  needful  for  him  to  remember 
his  work  as  a  whole.  In  Oxford  we 
ought  to  have  (i)  a  matriculation  exam¬ 
ination  ;  (2)  an  examination  for  B.  A. 
much  on  the  lines  of  the  old  one  before 
tinkering  began  about  1849  ;  (3)  an  ex¬ 
amination  (or  other  exercise)  for  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.A.  of  as  varied  a  kind,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  as  ”  specialized  ”  a 
kind  in  each  case  as  anybody  can  want. 
The  complete  degree  should  be  given 
only  to  those  who  show  real  proficiency 
in  some  subject,  the  last  “  ology”  count¬ 
ing  as  one.  Thus  only  can  real  learn¬ 
ing,  as  distinguished  from  cram,  at  least 
cease  to  be  penal.  Whether  it  will  ever 
reach  to  a  ”  pecuniary  value,”  I  do  not 
presume  to  guess. 

May  I  end  with  my  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  time  now  far  distant  ?  I 
have  deeply  to  thank  my  Oxford  under¬ 
graduate  course  for  causing  me  carefully 
to  read  several  books,  Aristotle’s  Ethics 
at  their  head,  which  I  otherwise  might 
not  have  read  at  ail  or  might  have  read 
less  thoroughly.  Bat  I  do  not  thank  it 
at  all  for  examining  me  in  anything.  I 
do  not  mean  because  I  got  only  a  sec¬ 
ond  class  ;  for  I  got  the  ”  pecuniary 
value”  of  a  first  class  in  the  shape  of  a 
fellowship.  What  I  do  mean  is  that  I 
read  with  very  little  comfort  or  pleas¬ 
ure,  while  there  was  before  me  the 
spectre  of  an  examination,  deadening 
everything  and  giving  a  wrong  motive 
for  one's  work.  When  I  had  got  my 
degree  and  my  fellowship,  I  said,  “Now 
I  will  begin  really  to  read.”  I  began 
in  October,  1845,  and  I  have  never 
stopped  yet. — Edward  A.  Freeman. 

III. 

Mv  point  in  this  discussion  is  : — that, 
having  been  called  in  to  aid  Education, 
Examination  has  grown  and  hardened 
into  the  master  of  Education.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  becoming  the  slave  of  its  own 
creature  and  servant.  I  do  not  deny 
that  examination  has  its  uses  :  I  do  not 
say  that  we  can  do  without  it  1  say, 
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that  it  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  mas¬ 
ter  ;  and,  like  good  servants  turned  bad 
masters,  it  is  now  bullying,  spoiling, 
and  humiliating  education. 

Those  who  teach  are  the  proper 
judges  of  what  should  be  taught,  how  it 
should  be  taught,  and  what  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  teaching.  One  of  the  methods 
by  which  they  have  sought  to  test  the 
results  of  their  own  teaching  was  by  ex¬ 
amination — one  of  the  methods,  an  in¬ 
strument  to  be  used  with  discretion, 
moderation,  and  freedom.  This  expe¬ 
dient  (a  mere  subordinate  expedient) 
has  silently  grown  into  a  system  ;  it  has 
perpetually  enlarged  its  own  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ;  it  has  stiffened  into  a  special  pro¬ 
fession  ;  it  has  created  a  body  of  spe¬ 
cialists  called  Examiners.  As  a  body, 
the  class  of  special  examiners  are 
younger  men,  of  less  experience  and, 
except  in  elementary  schools,  of  inferior 
learning,  as  compared  with  teachers,  as 
a  class.  They  very  soon  evolve  an  arti¬ 
ficial  and  professional  skill,  and  set  up 
hard,  narrow,  technical  tests.  Their 
business  is  not  to  teach  ;  but  to  test 
whether  the  teachers  are  teaching,  and 
what  the  learners  are  learning.  This 
forces  the  learners  not  to  attend  to  their 
own  teachers,  but  to  (ind  some  way  of 
satisfying  the  examiners.  Examination 
papers,  not  text-books,  come  to  be  the 
real  subjects  of  study  ;  the  aim  of  the 
student  is  to  get  an  insight  into  the  mind 
of  his  examiner,  not  that  of  his  teacher  ; 
and  to  master,  not  the  subject  of  his 
study,  but  that  artificial  skill  of  passing 
examinations.  Thereupon  grew  up  an¬ 
other  class  of  specialists — the  Crammers. 
Their  business  is,  not  to  teach,  nor  to 
test  teaching  ;  but  to  enable  students  to 
pass  the  tests.  This  soon  became  an 
art  of  its  own,  as  artificial  as  playing 
whist  or  the  violin.  So,  in  the  cricket 
field,  having  called  in  professional  bowl¬ 
ers  to  practise,  it  became  necessary  to 
call  in  professional  “  coaches”  to  teach 
the  defence  of  the  wicket.  And  in  the 
result.  Education  is  tending  to  become 
a  highly  exciting  match,  not  so  much 
between  the  players  as  between  the 
”  bowlers”  and  the  ”  coaches.”  The 
Teachers  are  slowly  thrust  out  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Examiners  ;  they  in  turn 
are  checked  and  dodged  at  every  turn 
by  the  Crammers  :  so  that  learning  is 
fast  passing  into  the  grasp  of  two  classes 


of  specialists,  neither  of  whom  are  teach¬ 
ers,  nor  pretend  to  teach. 

I  have  myself  had  experience  both  of 
teaching  and  of  examining  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  in  more  than  one  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  in  several  places  of  learning. 
Though  not  belonging  to  the  special 
class  of  examiners,  I  have  constantly 
been  occupied  with  examining,  have 
worked  much  with  examiners,  and  have 
had  no  small  experience  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  system.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  1  regard  the  special  examiners 
as  a  most  acute,  energetic,  and  consci¬ 
entious  body  of  men  ;  and  I  say  the 
same  of  the  crammers  as  a  class.  Both 
do  their  work  with  great  ability  and  con¬ 
spicuous  honesty.  It  is  not  the  men  ;  it 
is  the  vicious  system  which  is  in  fault. 
Every  teacher  knows  by  experience  that 
when  he  has  to  take  his  place  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  curriculum,  he  has  to  submit 
to  the  system,  and  he  does  his  best  to 
practise  the  examining  “art.”  And 
when,  as  every  teacher  nowadays  must, 
he  has  to  turn  crammer,  he  tries  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  crammer’s  art  ; — emnes  eodem 
cogimur.  Teachers,  examiners,  cram¬ 
mers,  and  students,  all  have  to  take 
their  place  in  the  vast  examining  ma¬ 
chine,  which,  like  the  Prussian  military 
system,  grinds  out  a  uniform  pattern. 
The  huge  examining  mill  grinds  contin¬ 
ually,  and  grinds  very  fast,  unlike  the 
mills  of  the  Gods — but  the  grain  it  casts 
aside  :  it  is  designed  to  grind  out  the 
husk. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  can  do  without 
examinations  ;  nor  do  I  object  to  all 
examinations,  under  any  condition.  My 
complaint  is  confined  to  the  incessant 
frequency  of  examinations,  the  growth 
of  the  practice  into  a  highly  artificial 
system,  the  creation  of  a  profession  of 
examining,  and  its  correlative  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  cramming,  the  wholesale, 
mechanical,  and  hurried  way  in  which 
the  examinations  are  held,  and  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  teaching  to  examining.  In 
sum,  I  complain  that  the  trick,  the 
easily  acquired  and  cheaply  purchasable 
trick  of  answering  printed  questions 
should  now  so  largely  take  the  place  of 
solid  knowledge  and  be  officially  held 
out  as  the  end  of  study. 

I  shall  say  nothing  about  elementary 
schools.  As  these  are  compulsory  by 
law,  supported  by  rates  and  taxes,  and 
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administered  by  the  State  and  public 
bodies,  and  above  all  teach  mainly  the 
mere  rudiments,  there  may  be  reasons 
for  an  organized  system  of  examination 
which  do  not  apply  to  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Here  the  examiners  are  clearly 
superior  in  learning  to  the  teachers  ;  the 
curriculum  itself  is  more  or  less  me¬ 
chanical  and  capable  of  mechanical 
tests  ;  and  a  certain  uniformity  may  be 
inevitable,  and  a  certain  standard  of 
efhciency  must  be  tested.  1  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  our  present  system  of  examin¬ 
ing  in  elementary  schools.  But  I  desire 
to  say  nothing  about  it.  Nor  shall  1 
say  anything  about  the  physical  effects 
of  over-pressure  by  examination.  It  is 
not  my  subject,  and  I  leave  it  to  others, 
merely  adding,  as  is  plain,  that  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  any  over-pressure  on 
students  arises  from  examinations  and 
not  from  simple  study.  Nor  shall  I  say 
anything  about  official  appointments.  I 
have  no  special  theory  or  plan  to  sup¬ 
port.  As  a  rule,  I  think  people  whom 
we  trust  to  govern  must  be  trusted  to 
select  capable  agents.  If  we  cannot 
trust  them  to  do  this,  let  us  not  trust 
them  to  govern  us.  If  examinations  are 
required  to  restrain  jobbery,  I  prefer  to 
deal  with  the  jobbery  face  to  face  and 
by  direct  means,  and  not  to  pervert  all 
public  and  private  education,  in  order 
to  checkmate  the  wicked  jobbers,  and 
reward  the  best  crammed  ones.  Nor 
am  I  called  upon  here  to  devise  a  coun¬ 
ter  project  and  to  suggest  other  tests 
than  examination  for  distinctions  and 
prizes.  The  distinction  and  prize  sys¬ 
tem  is  already  absurdly  overdone  ;  and 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  tests  are 
wholly  needless,  or  rather  actively  mis¬ 
chievous.  We  want  neither  distinc¬ 
tions,  prizes,  nor  tests  in  anything  like 
the  profusion  in  which  they  are  now 
poured  out.  Art,  learning,  politics, 
and  amusement,  are  deluged  with  shows, 
races,  competitions,  and  prizes.  Life 
is  becoming  one  long  scramble  of  prize¬ 
winning  and  pot-hunting.  And  Exam¬ 
ination,  stereotyped  into  a  trade,  is  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  effect  on  Education  that 
the  betting  system  has  on  every  healthy 
sport.  I  do  not  deny  that  teachers  may 
usefully  examine  their  own  students  as 
a  help  to  their  own  teaching.  I  do  not 
say  there  may  not  be  one  public  and 
formal  examination  in  any  prolonged 


educational  cuniculum.  My  plea  is 
against  that  organized,  mechanical,  in¬ 
cessant,  professional  examination,  by 
which  education  is  being  distorted  and 
the  spirit  of  healthy  learning  is  being 
poisoned. 

Examination,  like  so  many  other 
things,  is  useful  as  long  as  it  is  spon¬ 
taneous,  occasional,  and  simple.  Its 
mischief  begins  when  it  grows  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  into  a  trade,  and  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  its  own  sphere.  The  less  the 
student  be  “  prepared,”  in  the  techni¬ 
cal  sense,  the  better.  The  more  free 
the  examiner  be  to  use  his  own  discre¬ 
tion  with  each  examinee,  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  judge  him  fairly.  It  was  so 
once.  All  this  is  now  changed  in  (he 
thirty  or  forty  years  since  the  examining 
mania  set  in.  The  myriad  examina¬ 
tions  which  now  encompass  human  life 
have  called  out  an  army  of  trained  ex¬ 
aminers  who  have  reduced  the  business 
to  a  complicated  art  as  difficult  and 
special  as  chess.  Like  chess-playing, 
the  art  of  examiner  and  examinee  has 
been  wondrously  developed  by  practice. 
The  trained  examinee  has  now  learned 
to  play  ten  examination  games  blind¬ 
fold.  He  can  do  with  ease  what  the 
most  learned  man  of  the  old  school 
could  not  do.  Gibbon  would  be  pluck¬ 
ed  in  the  Modern  History  school.  Ar¬ 
thur  Wellesley  would  never  get  into  the 
army.  And  Burke  would  have  got  low 
marks,  through  not  apportioning  his 
time  to  the  various  questions  in  the 
paper.  I  seriously  doubt  if  many  of 
our  great  scholars,  our  famous  lawyers, 
historians,  and  men  of  science  could 
**  floor”  offhand  a  high-class  examina¬ 
tion  paper.  They  would  not  put  their 
knowledge  in  the  sharp,  smart,  orderly, 
cocksure  style  which  so  much  delights 
the  examiner.  They  would  muddle  the 
relation  of  the  shire-moot  to  the  hundred- 
moot,  or  they  would  forget  the  point  in 
Smith  V.  Jones,  or  they  might  differ  from 
the  examining  board  as  to  the  exact 
number  of  the  Isomeric  Amyl  Alcohols 
now  known.  All  this  your  trained  ex¬ 
aminee,  well  nursed  by  thorough  cram¬ 
mers,  has  at  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  He 
**  floors”  his  paper  with  instinctive 
knack — seeing  at  a  glance  how  many 
minutes  he  can  give  to  this  or  that  ques¬ 
tion,  which  question  will  pay”  best — 
and  trots  out  his  surface  information 
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and  his  ten-day  memory  in  neat  little  ever  ;  an  average  must  be  struck,  time 
pellets  beautifully  docketed  off  with  i,  is  called,  and  down  goes  the  candidate’s 
2»  3»  (®)  (/^)  (t).  *he  “  five  elements”  name— usually,  be  it  said,  ”  with  the 
of  this,  the  “seven  periods”  of  this  benefit  of  the  doubt.” 
movement,  and  the  wonderful  discovery  This  is  no  fault  of  the  examiner, 
(last  month)  of  a  new  reading  by  Pro-  His  task  is  very  difficult,  trying,  and 
lessor  Wunderbar.  irksome.  None  but  trained  men  can 

Of  course  all  this  does  not  take  in  the  perform  it;  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
examiner.  He  knows  that  the  student  much  trained  men  can  do,  and  with 
does  not  know  all  this,  that  this  is  not  what  patience  and  conscience  they  make 
the  wealth  of  the  student’s  reading,  or  up  their  lists.  But  the  higher  examiner 
the  product  of  the  student’s  native  now  has  to  mark  on  an  average,  in  a 
genius.  But  what  can  he  do?  His  week,  from  2,000  to  3,000  answers,  per- 
task  is  to  set  questions,  and  the  stu-  haps  from  4,000  to  5,000  pages  of 
dent’s  task  is  to  answer  them.  If  the  manuscript.  In  this  mass  he  has  to 
questions  on  paper  are  answered  right,  weigh  and  assess  each  answer,  and  to 
cadit  quastio.  The  examiner’s  business  keep  each  candidate  clear  in  his  mind, 
is  not  with  what  the  student  knows,  but  throughout  eight  or  ten  sets  of  papers, 
with  how  many  questions  he  can  an-  He  is  lucky  if  he  can  do  this  with  less 
swer,  and  how  many  marks  he  can  score,  than  ten  hours  per  day  of  work  at  high 
The  examiner  may  see  that  he  is  not  ex-  pressure — reading  in  each  hour,  say, 
amining  the  students  so  much  as  the  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pages  of  manu- 
teachets,  or  perhaps  the  crammers.  All  script.  He  can  no  more  waste  an  hour, 
that  he  can  positively  say  is,  that  the  or  follow  up  a  thought,  than  the  captain 
candidate  has  been  brought  to  the  post  of  an  Atlantic  liner  can  linger  in  his 
perfectly  “fit.”  The  student  may  be  ocean  race.  The  huge  engine  revolves 
writing  down  mere  “tips”  from  mem-  incessantly  ;  the  examiner’s  mark-sheet 
ory  ;  but  if  he  makes  no  slip,  and  he  slowly  fills  up  hour  by  hour  till  it  looks 
has  been  carefully  crammed,  the  exam-  like  a  banker’s  ledger  ;  some  fifty  or  a 
iner  has  to  admit  that  he  has  got  his  hundred  candidates  get  into  groups,  of 
marks.  The  examiner  may  doubt  if  the  Jones,  Smith,  Brown,  etc.,  or  else  Nos. 
knowledge  is  real,  or  is  worth  anything.  7695,  7696,  7697,  etc.,  and  soon  Jones, 
He  cannot  state  that  the  man  has  failed.  Smith,  Brown  are  labelled  for  life. 

If  he  had  time  and  opportunity  he  could  What  a  farce  to  call  this  Examina- 
easily  ascertain.  But  in  many  exami-  tion  !  Any  sensible  man  who  wanted 
nations  there  is  no  viva  voce  allowed  ;  in  to  engage  a  confidential  secretary,  or  a 
most  examinations  the  public  viva  voce  literary  assistant,  or  a  man  to  send  on 
is  not  thought  decisive,  owing  to  ner-  some  responsible  mission,  would  not 
vousness,  temper,  accident,  and  various  trust  to  a  mark-sheet,  so  mechanical,  so 
points  of  temperament  and  manner,  hurried.  He  would  see  each  candidate 
Few  examiners  now  care  to  decide  by  once  or  twice  alone  for  an  hour  or  two, 
r/t'a  y  which  in  any  case  is  done  in  talk  quietly  to  him,  get  him  to  talk 
a  hurry  and  under  disturbing  conditions  quietly,  leave  him  to  write  a  short  piece, 
that  destoy  its  value  as  a  real  test.  An  set  him  to  do  a  piece  of  actual  work, 
examiner  has  rarely  the  chance  of  trying  try  him  backward  and  forward  in  spon- 
a  candidate  with  a  fresh  paper,  or  of  taneous,  unexpected  ways,  as  the  qual- 
giving  him  as  many  quiet  verbal  ques-  ity  of  each  candidate  seemed  to  suggest, 
tions  from  time  to  time  as  he  might  like.  He  would  not  burden  himself  with  more 
There  is  no  time,  there  is  no  opportu-  than  four  or  five  candidates  at  a  time, 
nity.  There  are  the  rigid  rules  ;  the  At  the  end  of  a  week,  a  sensible  man 
candidate  is  not  accessible  at  the  time  could  perfectly  make  up  his  mind  which 
wanted  ;  he  cannot  be  got  into  a  state  of  the  four  or  five  was  the  best  fitted  for 
perfectly  composed,  easy,  and  master  of  the  particular  work  required,  and  he 
himself.  A  quiet  afternoon  or  a  morn-  would  almost  certainly  be  right  Noth¬ 
ing’s  walk  would  settle  it  all.  But  the  ing  of  this  is  possible  in  the  official  Ex¬ 
clock  goes  round  ;  the  Machine  grinds  amination.  The  “  rules”  are  stricter 
on  ;  the  list  must  be  out  in  a  few  hours  ;  than  those  of  a  prison.  There  is  abso- 
the  examiners  cannot  sit  disputing  for-  lutely  no  “discretion.”  Discretion 
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might  let  in  the  demon  of  Favoritism. 
The  candidates  are  often  numbered  and 
ticketed  like  prisoners,  to  avoid  the  dis* 
closure  even  of  names.  The  precise 
number  of  papers  is  prescribed,  and 
their  preposterous  multiplication  leaves 
the  examiner  about  one  minute  for  each 
page  of  manuscript.  With  one  or  two 
hundred  candidates  to  get  through  in  a 
week  or  ten  days,  the  examination  is 
really  like  the  inspection  of  a  regiment. 
The  uniform  and  accoutrements  must 
conform  to  the  legulation  standard. 

It  is  supposed  that  examiners  are 
masters  of  the  situation  and  have  a  large 
range  for  a  “  free  hand.”  It  is  not  so. 
The  examiner’s  mind  runs  into  groves, 
and  a  highly  skilled  class  have  sorted 
and  surveyed  the  possible  held.  In  each 
subject  or  book  there  are  only  available, 
in  practice,  some  few  hundreds  of  pos¬ 
sible  “  questions.”  The  system  of  pub¬ 
lishing  examination  papers,  and  close 
study  of  the  questions  over  many  years, 
have  taught  a  body  of  experts  to  reduce, 
classify,  and  tabulate  these.  So  many 
become  stock  questions,  so  many  others 
are  excluded  as  having  been  set  last 
year,  etc.  ;  and  in  the  result  a  skilled 
examinee,  and  still  more  a  skilled  cram¬ 
mer,  can  pick  out  topics  enough  to 
make  certain  of  passing  with  credit. 
Knowledge  as  such,  and  knowledge  to 
answer  papers,  are  quite  different  things. 
Student  and  examinee  read  books  on 
quite  different  plans,  if  they  wish  to 
gain  knowledge,  or  if  they  are  thinking 
of  the  examination.  The  memory  is  en¬ 
tirely  different.  The  examinee’s  mem¬ 
ory  is  a  ten-day  memory,  very  sharp, 
clear,  methodical  for  the  moment,  like 
the  memory  cultivated  by  a  busy  lawyer, 
full  of  dates,  of  three  different  courses, 
of  four  distinct  causes,  of  five  divisions 
of  that,  and  six  phases  of  the  other.  It 
is  a  memory  deliberately  trained  to  carry 
a  quantity  of  things  with  sharp  edges,  in 
convenient  order,  for  a  very  short  period 
of  time.  The  feats  which  the  examinee 
can  perform  are  like  the  feats  of  a  con¬ 
jurer  with  bottles  and  knives.  The  ex¬ 
aminee  himself  cannot  tell  how  he  does 
it.  He  acquires  a  diabolical  knack  of 
spotting  “questions”  in  the  books  he 
reads.  He  gains  a  marvellous  flair  for 
what  will  catch  the  examiner's  atten¬ 
tion.  As  he  studies  subject  after  sub¬ 
ject  his  eye  glances  like  a  vulture  on  the 


”  points.”  Examination  is  a  system  of 
“  points.”  What  has  no  ”  points”  can¬ 
not  be  examined.  Many  able  and  in¬ 
dustrious  students  do  take  the  trouble 
to  acquire  this  flair  ;  some  will  not,  or 
cannot,  acquire  it.  But  certainly  a 
good  many  acquire  it,  by  an  outlay  of 
labor  or  money,  who  are  neither  able 
nor  industrious  at  all. 

A  man  going  through  the  full  school, 
college,  and  professional  career  now 
passes  from  ten  to  twenty  of  these  ex¬ 
aminations,  at  intervals  perhaps  of  six 
months  or  a  year.  From  the  age  of  ten 
till  twenty-five  he  is  forever  in  presence 
of  the  mighty  Mill.  The  Mill  is  to  him 
money,  success,  honor,  and  bread  and 
butter  for  life.  Distinctions  and  prizes 
mean  money  and  honor.  Success  in 
examinations  means  distinctions  and 
prizes.  And  whatever  does  not  mean 
success  in  examinations  is  not  educa¬ 
tion.  Parents,  governments,  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  and  departments 
combine  to  stimulate  the  competitive  ex¬ 
amination  and  the  mark-system.  None 
quite  like  it  ;  but  all  keep  up  the  taran¬ 
tula  dance—-”  needs  must  when  the 
devil  drives.”  The  result  is  that  the 
Frankenstein  monster  of  Examination 
is  becoming  the  master  of  education. 
Students  and  parents  dare  not  waste 
time  in  study  which  does  not  directly 
help  toward  success  in  the  test.  One 
hears  of  the  ordinary  lad  at  school  or 
college,  either  as  amusing  himself  be¬ 
cause  ”  he  is  not  going  in  this  year,”  or 
else  as  ”  working  up  very  hard  for  his 
examination.”  He  is  never  simply 
studying,  never  acquiring  knowledge. 
He  is  losing  all  idea  of  study,  except  as 
”  preparation”  for  examination.  He 
cannot  burden  his  memory  with  what 
will  not  ”  pay.”  And  a  subject  which 
carries  no  ”  marks,”  or  very  few 
“marks,”  is  almost  tabooed.  Books 
are  going  out  of  fashion  ;  it  is  only  an¬ 
alyses,  summaries,  and  tables  which  are 
studied.  But  published  examination 
papers  are  the  real  Bible  of  the  student 
of  to-day — nocturna  versanda  manu,  ver- 
sanda  diurna. 

Next  to  old  examination  papers,  the 
manuscript  “tips”  of  some  famous  coach 
form  the  grand  text-books.  One  of  the 
ablest  men  I  ever  examined,  who  bitter¬ 
ly  complained  that  he  had  failed  in  a 
coveted  distinction,  was  told  that  he 
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had  not  read  his  books  on  a  given  sub¬ 
ject.  “  Why  !”  he  said  indignantly, 
“  he  had  not  read  the  text-books  ;  but 
he  had  mastered  a  valuable  volume  of 
*  tips  ’  in  manuscript,  which  was  said  to 
contain  every  question  which  could  be 
set  in  a  paper."  He  failed  through 
pushing  the  system  too  far  ;  and  a  trag¬ 
edy  was  the  end. 

The  Examination,  thus  made  the 
"  fountain  of  honor,"  governs  the  whole 
course  of  study.  If  the  teacher  takes 
up  a  subject,  not  obviously  grist  for  the 
great  Mill,  the  students  cease  to  listen, 
and  leave  his  classes.  The  instant  he 
says  something  which  sounds  like  an  ex¬ 
amination  "tip,"  every  ear  is  erect, 
every  pen  takes  down  his  words.  The 
keen  student  of  to-day  is  getting  like  the 
reporter  of  an  evening  journal  :  eager 
after  matter  that  will  tell,  will  make  a 
good  "  answer,"  capital  examination 
"  copy."  The  Mill  governs  the  whole 
period  of  education,  from  hie,  hac,  hoc, 
to  the  final  launch  in  a  profession.  I 
know  little  boys  of  ten,  in  the  ego  et 
Balbus  stage,  who  are  being  ground  in 
printed  examination  papers,  which  I 
could  not  answer  myself.  And  big 
men,  older  than  Pitt  when  he  governed 
England,  or  Hannibal  when  he  com¬ 
manded  armies,  are  still  ruining  their 
constitutions  by  cramming  up  "  an¬ 
alyses,"  and  manuscript  “  tips"  of  great 
"coaches."  The  result  is  that  poor 
little  urchins  in  frocks  are  in  training 
for  some  "  Nursery  stakes,"  as  an  old 
friend  of  mine  used  to  call  the  trials  of 
preparatory  schools.  I'he  prize  school¬ 
boy  who  sweeps  the  board  on  Speech- 
day  often  gets  a  perfect  loathing  for 
books,  and  indeed  for  any  study  that  is 
not  "cramming;"  and  the  youth  who 
leaves  his  University,  loaded  with 
"  Honors,"  may  prove  to  be  quite  a 
portent  of  ignorance  and  mental  baby¬ 
ishness.  He  has  learned  the  trick  of 
playing  with  a  straight  bat  the  Exam¬ 
iner's  most  artful  twisters.  But  he  can¬ 
not  bear  the  sight  of  a  book  ;  and,  like 
any  successful  speculator,  he  has  a 
hearty  contempt  for  knowledge. 

Examiners  are  very  clever  men  ;  but 
they  ought  not  to  form  a  sort  of  conti¬ 
nental  "  Ministry  of  Education,"  con¬ 
trolling  on  one  uniform  and  mechanical 
scheme  the  entire  field  of  education. 
Examining  is  more  irksome,  less  con¬ 


tinuous,  and  worse  paid  than  teaching. 
Hence,  as  a  rule,  the  professional  ex¬ 
aminers  are  hardly  men  of  the  same  ex¬ 
perience,  learning,  and  culture  as  the 
professional  teachers  in  the  highest 
grades.  They  have  not  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  special  subjects  of  study  ;  they 
do  nut  know  the  peculiar  difficulties  and 
wants  of  the  student ;  they  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  interests  of  a  given 
branch  of  learning.  A  body  of  profes¬ 
sional  examiners,  moving  about  from 
great  educational  centres,  tend  to  give  a 
uniform  and  regulation  character  to  all 
learning.  Our  educational  centres  are 
yet  in  far  too  chaotic  and  changing  a 
stage  themselves  to  justify  them  in  stere¬ 
otyping  any  system.  Knots  of  clever, 
eager,  trained  "  experts"  in  the  exam¬ 
ining  art  are  being  sent  about  the  coun¬ 
try  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  mark¬ 
ing,  questioning,  classing,  and  certify- 
ing  right  and  left,  on  a  technical,  nar¬ 
row,  mechanical  method.  They  would 
be  far  better  employed  in  learning  some¬ 
thing  useful  themselves.  As  it  is,  they 
dominate  education,  high  and  low. 
They  are  like  the  missi  dominici  of  a 
mediaeval  king,  or  the  legates  a  latere  of 
a  mediaeval  pope.  They  pitch  the 
standard  and  give  the  word.  Public 
schools  revise  their  curriculum,  set  aside 
their  own  teachers,  and  allow  the  aca¬ 
demic  visitor  to  reverse  the  order  of 
their  own  classes.  The  Mill  sets  a  uni¬ 
form  type  for  the  University.  Colleges 
give  way  and  enter  for  the  race.  One 
by  one  the  public  schools  have  to  sub¬ 
mit,  for  prizes  are  the  test ;  and  suc¬ 
cess  means  prizes.  Next  the  minor 
schools  and  private  schools  have  to  fol¬ 
low  suit.  And  at  last  the  smallest  pre¬ 
paratory  school,  where  children  in  nurs¬ 
ery  frocks  are  crying  over  qui,  qua, 
quod,  has  to  dance  the  same  tarantula. 

For  this  state  of  things  the  remedies 
seem  to  be  these.  Let  examinations  be 
much  fewer — they  are  ten  times  too  nu¬ 
merous.  Let  them  be  much  more  free 
— they  are  over-organized,  over-regu¬ 
lated.  Give  examiners  more  time,  more 
discretion,  more  room.  The  more  the 
teachers  are  themselves  the  examiners 
the  better  ;  the  less  examining  becomes 
a  profession  and  a  special  staff,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Do  not  set  examiners  to  test  teach¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  students  ;  do  not  set  up 
mechanical  rules  whereby  to  test  the  ex- 
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aminer.  Believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
learn  without  any  prize,  money,  or  re* 
ward  in  view.  Trust  the  teacher  ;  trust 
him  to  teach,  trust  him  to  examine. 
Trust  the  examiner,  and  do  not  set  up 
a  Mill.  Above  all,  trust  the  student. 
Encourage  him  to  study  for  the  sake  of 


knowledge,  for  his  own  sake,  and  the 
public  good.  Cease  to  present  learning 
to  him  as  a  succession  of  races,  where 
the  knowing  ones  may  land  both  fame 
and  profit. — Frederic  Harrison. 

— Nineteenth  Century. 
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The  Critical  Period  of  American  His¬ 
tory,  1783-1789.  By  John  Fiske.  Boston 
and  New  York  :  Houghton.  Mifflin  »Sr*  Com- 
pony. 

The  seven  years  which  followed  the  closing 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  ending  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  may  well  be  called 
the  critical  period  of  our  history.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  struggle  with  Great  Britain  left  the 
thirteen  colonies  merely  a  loose  congerie  of 
States,  with  no  ties  but  such  as  might  be  broken 
by  the  least  shock  of  antagonism  ;  with  the 
bitterest  smouldering  jealousies  ;  with  a  debt 
which  seemed  to  leave  the  exhausted  people 
bankrupt ;  with  different  and  fiercely  antago¬ 
nistic  notions  about  the  limits,  prerogatives, 
and  functions  of  government.  More  than  once 
the  bad  working  of  that  crude  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  called  the  Continental  Congress  had 
nearly  wrecked  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  even 
when  military  success  gave  good  assurance  of 
coming  triumph.  Washington’s  most  malig¬ 
nant  foes  did  not  wear  red  coats  and  epaulets, 
but  were  among  the  statesmen  who  professed 
to  be  patriots.  The  vivid  picture  given  by 
Bancroft  of  the  bickerings,  dissensions,  and 
stupidity — of  the  unprincipled  ambition  and 
selfishness  which  characterised  much  of  the 
deliberation  of  the  Continental  Congress,  will 
appreciate  the  critical  position  of  what  after¬ 
ward  became  the  United  States.  The  six  years 
which  followed  were  pre-eminently  years  of 
fermentation,  mental  agitation,  clashing  of 
ambitions  and  purposes,  civil  war  of  theories 
and  diversity  of  opinion,  even  among  the  most 
pure  and  high-minded  men.  There  was,  in¬ 
deed,  not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
population  in  many  of  the  States  who  opposed 
union  on  any  terms  except  such  as  they  them¬ 
selves  would  or  could  prescribe.  Mr.  Fiske, 
speaking  of  the  events  of  the  period  be  treats, 
says :  Though  small  in  their  mere  dimen¬ 

sions,  the  events  here  summarized  were  in  a 


remarkable  degree  germinal  events,  fraught 
with  more  tremendous  alternations  of  future 
welfare  or  misery  for  mankind  than  it  is  easy 
for  the  imagination  to  grasp.  As  we  now 
stand  upon  the  threshold  of  that  mighty  future 
in  the  light  of  which  all  events  of  the  past  seem 
destined  to  divide  in  dimensions,  and  signifi¬ 
cant  only  in  the  ratio  of  their  potency  as 
causes— as  we  discern  how  large  a  part  of  that 
future  must  be  the  outcome  of  the  creative 
work  for  good  or  ill  of  men  of  English  speech, 
we  are  put  into  the  proper  mood  for  estimating 
the  significance  of  the  causes  which  determined, 
a  century  ago.  that  the  continent  of  North 
America  should  be  dominated  by  a  single, 
powerful,  and  pacific  Federal  nation,  instead 
of  being  parcelled  out  among  forty  or  fifty 
small  communities,  wasting  their  strength  and 
lowering  their  moral  tone  by  perpetual  war¬ 
fare.  like  the  States  of  Ancient  Greece,  or  by 
perpetual  preparation  for  warfare,  like  the  na¬ 
tions  of  modern  Europe." 

Mr.  Fiske’s  graphic  picture  of  the  condi¬ 
tions,  social,  economical,  and  political,  which 
encompassed  the  people  of  the  colonies  will 
furnish  to  the  minds  of  most  readers  new  views 
of  our  early  history.  The  lack  of  any  bond 
of  coherence,  except  that  most  slender  connec¬ 
tion  which  had  been  generated  by  a  war  of 
common  interest,  is  a  notion  which  in  the 
light  of  our  own  surroundings  we  can  scarcely 
grasp.  The  first  movement  which  really 
looked  like  solid  union  was  that  inaugurated 
by  Maryland  in  the  proposition  to  make  a 
common  land  domain  in  the  unoccupied  wil¬ 
derness,  which  most  of  the  colonics  had  or 
claimed  to  possess.  This  was  readily  con¬ 
curred  in  by  most  of  the  colonies,  as  there 
were  but  few  who  at  that  day  had  any  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  magnificent  future  of  the  great 
West  or  in  the  least  appreciated  the  value  of 
the  possession  thus  deeded  over  to  the  common 
fund.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  is  only  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  selfishness  of  human  nature  to 
suppose  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ac- 
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complishing  this  important  step  would  have 
been  much  greater. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  causes  to  bring 
about  a  national  union  was  the  woful  financial 
condition  of  the  colonies.  There  was  no 
specie— the  rag-money  of  the  period  was  almost 
worthless.  There  was  no  national  credit,  for 
there  was  no  nation,  or  only  the  simulacrum  of 
one.  The  utter  breakdown  of  international 
commerce,  the  limited  resources  of  the  colonies, 
barely  sufficient  to  supply  their  own  people 
with  food,  and  a  financial  status  that  almost 
compelled  a  return  to  the  primitive  method  of 
barter,  forced  upon  the  wiser  minds  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  thorough  revision  in  the  law  of  Con¬ 
federation.  The  immediate  steps  that  led  to 
the  assemblage  of  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1788,  at  Philadelphia,  while  they  seemed 
o  be  of  a  casual  nature,  as  seen  from  the  light 
of  toKlay,  are  eloquent  with  the  logic  of  neces¬ 
sity,  or,  as  some  would  call  it,  of  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Mr.  Fiske  tells  the  story  of  the  doings  of  the 
convention  with  masterly  power.  It  was  not 
till  many  years  after  that  the  facts  were  made 
known — not  till  after  Madison’s  death  and  the 
publication  of  bis  diary.  The  convention  sat 
with  closed  doors,  as  it  was  believed  that  a 
public  knowledge  of  its  proceedings  would 
only  alarm  the  public  mind  and  crysullize  op¬ 
position  to  its  adoption  by  the  different  col¬ 
onies.  We  learn  from  this  account  how  the 
Constitution  was  a  scries  of  compromises  be¬ 
tween  the  jealousies  and  rival  interests  of  the 
colonies.  A  difficulty  is  thus  made  plain 
which  has  perplexed  many  superficial  students 
of  our  institutions — why  a  written  constitution 
which  ought  to  have  embodied  the  soundest 
.-uid  ripest  wisdom  of  the  age  should  have  re¬ 
tained  so  much  that  was  inconsistent  with  such 
wisdom  in  the  abstract. 

Mr.  Fiske  has  written  a  most  fascinating 
and  instructive  volume.  He  has  presented  the 
most  interesting  period  of  our  political  life 
with  a  simplicity  of  style  which  is  at  the  same 
time  graphic  and  with  a  just  sense  of  historical 
perspective  which  has  known  how  to  subor¬ 
dinate  and  group  his  facts  and  figures.  The 
character  and  place  of  James  Madison,  the 
father  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  most  power- 
fnl  influence  in  formulating  it,  are  made  mani¬ 
fest.  as  well  as  that  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
whose  essays  in  the  “  Federalist”  (he  being 
the  author  of  most  of  the  papers,  Madison  and 
Jay  being  his  associates)  had  so  radical  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  educating  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  promised  to  be  the  great 


stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  acceptance  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  its  importance. 

Mr.  Fiske’s  contribution  to  our  political  his¬ 
tory  has  been  rewritten  and  expanded  from  a 
series  of  lectures  previously  delivered,  but  this 
in  no  way  lessens  their  attractiveness.  It  is 
a  book  which  the  reader  does  not  find  it  easy 
to  tear  himseM  from  once  he  begins  to  peruse 
its  pages. 

THE  LAWS  OF  ORNAMENT. 

A  Manual  of  Decorative  Composition. 
For  Designers,  Decorators,  Architects,  and 
Industrial  Artists.  By  Henri  Mayeux, 
Architect  to  the  French  Government,  and 
Professor  of  Decorative  Art  in  the  Principal 
Schools  of  Paris.  Translated  by  J.  Gonino. 
Illustrated  by  nearly  300  engravings.  New 
York  :  D.  AppUton  6r*  Co. 

The  subjects  raised  under  the  title  of  deco¬ 
rative  composition  interest  a  vast  number  of 
people.  The  evolution  of  taste,  even  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  this  direction,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  notable  facts  in  our  recent  social  and  in¬ 
tellectual  developmenL  It  does  not  affect  the 
truth  that  much  of  this  taste  when  measured 
by  a  severe  standard  resolves  itself  into  the 
petty  and  trivial.  The  solid  foundation  exists 
all  the  same.  The  very  existence  of  pseudo¬ 
culture  in  this  direction  makes  the  diffusion  of 
sound  notions  about  decorative  art  all  the  more 
necessary.  The  author  tells  os  that  his  scope 
is  modest  and  practical,  that  he  has  only  aimed 
at  preparing  a  manual  which  should  serve  as 
a  guide  to  industrial  artists,  designers,  sculp¬ 
tors,  and  decorators,  including  young  archi¬ 
tects,  in  which  they  will  find  summed  up  as 
clearly  as  possible  knowledge  which  only 
comes  from  experience,  and  which  would  have 
cost  them  long  and  tedious  research  to  obtain. 
Hence  be  disclaims  any  attempt  at  charm  of 
style. 

The  term  "  decorative”  may  be  applied  to 
all  the  arts  when  they  are  used  to  satisfy  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  of  usefulness  with  reference  to 
surroundings  or  position.  Thus  many  appli¬ 
cations  of  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well  as 
bronze,  wood,  and  iron  work,  ceramics,  enam¬ 
els,  mosaic,  tapestry,  glass,  etc.,  are  included  in 
decoration.  It  is  in  this  large  sense  that  the 
author  attacks  his  subject. 

Under  the  first  division  of  theory,  M.  Mayeux 
discusses  the  laws  of  form,  decoration,  and 
sources  of  ornament,  and  omamenution  as 
applied  to  form.  The  second  division  dis¬ 
cusses  practice  studies,  all  the  materials  used 
in  decoration,  and  the  different  styles  of 
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using  such  material,  which  subdivide  into  a 
variety  of  minor  arts.  All  these  are  entered 
into  with  sufficient  fuiness  of  detail  and,  ap¬ 
parently,  exactness  of  knowledge.  The  book  is 
full  of  the  most  valuable  bints  to  the  amateur 
as  well  as  the  professional  worker,  and  it  is  in 
the  former  direction,  indeed,  that  we  find  its 
principal  value.  The  systematic  and  experi¬ 
enced  student  will  be  in  far  less  need  of  the  in¬ 
formation  embodied  in  the  volume  than  the 
numerous  enthusiastic  novices,  who  have  but 
little  to  guide  them  but  their  own  enthusiasm  — 
often  a  precarious  and  unsafe  tutor. 

The  teachings  of  this  little  manual  guard 
against  many  prevalent  errors  in  decorative 
work.  It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  beauti¬ 
ful  is  attained  by  complication  and  the  over¬ 
loading  of  elaborate  ornament.  The  fallacy 
of  this  is  made  clear  by  a  great  variety  of  illus¬ 
trations  in  various  forms  of  decorative  work, 
and  the  value  of  purity  of  outline  and  simplic¬ 
ity  are  made  manifest.  Once  the  student  is 
made  to  understand  that  the  difference  between 
mere  rule  of  the  thumb  and  industry  and  the 
highest  standards  of  art  is  found  only  in  the 
exact  knowledge  of  those  laws  of  form  and 
decoration  which  the  experience  of  countless 
ages  has  evolved,  and  the  path  of  the  ambi¬ 
tious  worker  is  made  clear.  A  clear  and  defi¬ 
nite  purpose  in  the  pursuit  of  artistic  work  is 
all  important,  too,  and  to  this  there  is  no  surer 
guide  than  common  sense,  which,  after  all,  is 
nothing  but  the  inherited  experience  of  the 
past.  Students  of  decorative  art  wilt  find  this 
little  book  a  valuable  adjunct  to  their  work 
and  a  guide  safe  to  follow. 

INTERESTING  TO  SPORTSMEN. 
Modern  Shot-Guns.  By  W.  W.  Greener, 
Author  of  “  Modem  Breech-Loaders,”  "  The 
Gun  and  Its  Development.”  etc.  New  York 
and  London  :  Ctssell  ^  Company,  Limited. 
An  essay  on  shot-guns  does  not  appeal  to  as 
high  an  order  of  appreciation  as  would  many 
other  topics,  but  in  this  day  of  fondness  for 
out  door  exercise  and  field  sports— an  interest 
which  is  growing  every  year  in  America  among 
all  classes — the  topic  is  one  to  command  the 
attention  of  large  numbers  of  readers.  The 
author  of  this  little  work  is  known  as  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  makers  of  sporting  guns 
in  the  world,  and,  of  course,  speaks  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  expert  of  life-long  experi¬ 
ence.  The  main  object  of  the  book  is  to  thor¬ 
oughly  explain  to  the  would-be  buyer  of  a 
shot-gun  the  differences  which  enter  into  the 
mechanism  and  finish  of  the  producu  turned 


out  by  the  leading  makers  of  the  world,  and 
incidentally  to  prove  that  in  the  case  of  the 
shot-gun,  as  in  nearly  everything  that  a  man 
can  purchase,  the  most  expensive  weapons  are 
in  the  end  the  cheapest,  provided  that  one  can 
afford  the  first  expense. 

Mr.  Greener  enters  into  his  subject  with 
great  thoroughness.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  latest  development,  the  breech-loader, 
and  the  merits  of  this  weapon  are  shown  with 
the  most  complete  care  both  in  illustration  and 
text.  Much  interesting  information  is  given 
incidental  to  the  main  subject  about  matters 
connected  with  fieli  sports  and  expert  shoot¬ 
ing.  Everything  connected  with  the  selecting, 
testing,  using,  cleaning,  and  caring  for  shot¬ 
guns,  the  preparation  of  ammunition,  etc.,  is 
explained.  Sportsmen  will  find  this  book, 
doubtless,  a  vade  mecum,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Greener  is  anxious  to  impress  on  the 
reader’s  mind  that  he  can't  do  better,  to  say 
the  least,  than  to  buy  one  of  the  Greener 
guns.  Probably  the  author  is  more  than  half 
right  in  this  opinion. 

From  Flag  to  Flag.  A  Woman’s  Adventures 

and  Experiences  in  the  South  during  the 

War,  In  Mexico  and  in  Cuba.  By  Eliza 

McHatton  Ripley.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 

(Sr*  Co. 

Books  by  women  describing  their  side  of 
experience  during  the  late  Civil  War  are  in 
many  respects  more  interesting  than  those  by 
men.  Of  the  latter  we  have  had  a  surfeit. 
Battles  and  sieges,  adventures  ”  i  the  deadly 
breach,”  and  the  perils  of  steel  and  lead  have 
been  described  over  and  over  again,  nsqtie  ad 
nauseam.  The  interior  life  of  the  Confeder¬ 
acy,  the  domestic  sufferings  and  hardships,  the 
change  from  affluence  to  poverty  which  over¬ 
took  thousands  of  Southern  families,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  its  worst  bitterness,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  grim  vicissitudes  oppressing  the 
lives  of  the  women  and  children  constitute  a 
picture  more  striking  than  battle-fields. 

Mrs.  Ripley  was  the  mistress  of  a  Louisiana 
plantation,  and  her  residence,  known  as  Arling¬ 
ton,  after  the  historic  homestead  of  General  Lee, 
was  the  centre  of  a  profuse  and  brilliant  hos¬ 
pitality.  After  the  capture  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  or  Pittsburg  Landing, 
up  to  which  time  affairs  had  progressed  on  the 
plantation  with  but  little  change,  disaster  rap¬ 
idly  fell  on  the  household.  The  departure  of 
the  negroes,  the  impossibility  of  markets,  the 
straitened  condition  of  affairs,  finally  induced 
the  family  to  leave  their  home  and  emigrate  to 
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Texas.  Mrs.  Ripley  writes :  “So  I  rode 
away  from  Arlington,  leaving  the  sugar-house 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  the  entire 
sugar  and  molasses  crop  of  the  previous  year, 
for  which  we  had  been  unable  to  find  a  market 
within  *  our  lines,’  leaving  cattle  grazing  in 
the  fields,  sheep  wandering  over  the  levee, 
doors  and  windows  flung  wide  open,  furniture 
in  the  rooms,  clothes  too  fine  for  me  to  wear 
now  hanging  in  the  armories,  china  in  the 
closets,  beds  unmade,  table  spread.” 

We  cannot  follow  Mrs.  Ripley’s  narrative  of 
her  life  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  From  the  latter 
country  she  finally  went  to  Cuba,  where  her 
husband  had  bought  a  plantation.  The  de> 
scription  of  life  in  this  picturesque  land  differ¬ 
ing  so  widely  as  it  does  from  the  United  States 
or  even  Mexico,  furnishes  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  book.  The  writer  paints  the 
scenes  of  Cuban  plantation  life  with  a  very 
lively,  unconventional  brush,  and  succeeds  in 
bringing  many  picturesque  phases  of  life  before 
us.  The  Cuban  negro  is  widely  different  in 
character,  manner,  and  appearance  from  the 
negro  in  regions  more  familiar  to  us,  and,  of 
course,  furnishes  the  background  of  life.  Mrs. 
Ripley’s  experiences  were  just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  late  insurrection,  which  went  on  inter¬ 
mittently  for  some  seven  or  eight  years,  but 
even  then  it  furnished  some  startling  facts 
which  came  within  her  ken.  We  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  any  more  interesting  and 
fresh  pictures  of  semi-tropical  life  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  than  she  gives,  though  there  is  an  utter  lack 
anything  resembling  literary  pretense,  word- 
painting,  or  other  ambitious  effort,  which  so 
many  who  attempt  to  describe  foreign  lands 
labor  under,  and  which  so  often  spoils  the  true 
charm  of  narrative. 

Christmas  Carillons,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  Annie  Chambers- Ketcham.  New  York  : 

D.  Appleton  <&*  Co, 

This  volume  of  verse  by  a  lady  somewhat 
known  to  the  literary  world  for  her  versatility 
of  genius  fiu  happily  in  its  choice  of  themes 
and  tone  of  sentiment  with  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son,  as,  indeed,  its  opening  poem  is  a  study  of 
the  eternally  interesting  Yule-tide  scenes,  and 
properly  gives  title  to  the  book.  In  this  beauti¬ 
fully  conceived  ode  is  typified  a  carol  in  tyrelve 
chimes,  from  Christmas  to  Twelfth  Night  It 
was  originally  published  in  Harper's  Magasine 
some  years  since,  and  its  tone  of  profound 
Christian  piety  is  matched  with  its  beauty  of 
artistic  treatment  and  quaint  accessories  of 
English  folk  life.  Among  the  many  charming 


poems  of  Christmas  which  group  themselves 
around  Milton's  sublimely  beautiful  ode,  this 
contribution  by  Mrs.  Ketcham  will  find  a 
place.  Every  heart  will  join  with  her  in  drink¬ 
ing  from  her  “  Wassail-Bowl 
“  Wai  haile  I 

Sir*  Christmas  brinfs  the  wreath’d  cup 

With  apples,  ale,  aad  spice  filled  up. 

Was  haile  1 

Each  ancient  grief  and  grudge  we  drown  ; 

The  lamb’s  wool  smooths  the  roughest  frown. 

Drink  haile ! 

Peal,  merry  bells,  peal  out  apace. 

We  pledge  Immanuel's  day  of  grace — 

Was  haile  !  Noel 

He  brings  us  joy,  Immanuel  !*’ 

Many  of  Mrs.  Ketcham’s  poems  are  of  an 
elegiac  character,  an  undertone  of  sadness 
rather  than  of  joy  breathing  through  their 
music.  Life  to  most  of  us  presents  itself  in 
scenes  and  experiences  which  fit  more  readily 
to  the  minor  than  the  major  key,  and  our  poet, 
perhaps,  touches  a  wider  range  of  sympathy 
in  such  themes  than  can  be  found  in  songs  of 
mirth  and  triumph.  The  romance  of  a  some¬ 
what  tropical  and  effusive  temperament, 
which  here  and  there  tinges  her  verse  with  a 
more  ardent  glow,  is  by  no  means  alien  to  a 
profound  undercurrent  of  sadness  ;  indeed,  it 
gives  this  prevailing  sentiment  a  depth  and 
vitality  which  far  removes  it  from  that  appear¬ 
ance  of  affectation  that  so  often  offends  the 
taste  in  poets  who  sit  under  the  cypress. 

Some  of  the  verses  on  subjects  suggested  by 
children  are  delightfully  fresh  and  sweet.  To 
those  readers  of  all  classes  will  turn  and  find 
themselves  amply  repaid.  Such  a  poem  as 
that  entitled  “  Benny’’  is  a  little  gem,  and  will 
bring  a  mingled  smile  and  tear  to  every  eye. 
It  touches  a  sentiment  as  wide  as  the  world,  as 
deep  as  the  seas.  The  incident  embalmed  in 
this  simple,  dainty  bit  of  verse  appears  to  have 
occurred  to  the  poet  herself,  and  it  could  not 
have  been  told  with  more  pathetic  grace  and 
sweetness.  Lovers  of  poetry  will  find  in  this 
collection  not,  indeed,  that  powerful  sweep  of 
the  harp-strings  which  betokens  the  hand  of 
the  great  master,  but  mellow  and  tender  music 
which,  though  set  to  a  somewhat  narrow  range 
of  theme,  is  full  of  the  finest  instinct  for  truth, 
and  fragrant  as  a  violet  with  piety  and  purity. 
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The  German  Emperor  has  accepted  the 
“  protectorate”  of  the  great  work,  in  many 
volumes,  upon  the  diplomatic,  political,  and 
administrative  period  of  the  Great  Elector, 
which  was  commenced  at  the  desire  of  his 
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father.  The  late  Emperor  saw  eleven  volumes 
of  the  sutely  work.  Six  further  volumes  are 
required  for  its  completion,  upon  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  which  several  scholars  are  now  en- 
ftaged.  A  grant  of  State  money  has  been  made 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work,  which  will 
serve  as  a  “  Quellenwerk”  of  the  first  rank  for 
the  students  of  modern  German  history,  juris¬ 
prudence,  war,  finance,  and  even  pedagogy. 

On  October  i6th  a  “  Goethefeier”  was  held 
a  Si^fa,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  the  chief  fea¬ 
ture  of  which  was  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet 
affixed  to  the  house  in  which  Goethe  resided  in 
the  autumn  of  1797  with  his  friend  Meyer. 
Herr  Friedrich  Bertheau,  of  Rapperswyl,  pub¬ 
lished  a  little  pamphlet  a  few  months  ago  in 
which  he  established  the  fact  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton  industry  in  "  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ters  Wanderjahren”  was  undoubtedly  studied 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  The 
technical  expressions  used  are  borrowed  from 
the  local  dialect  (Zurich- Deutsch),  and  are  still 
in  use  in  the  manufacturing  villages  along  the 
lake.  Goethe  describes  the  market  boats  as 
going  from  the  industrial  villages  on  the  shore 
to  the  great  town  (Zurich)  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  and  returning  on  Friday  night.  The  old 
custom  of  the  “  HUrnen,”  the  blowing  of  a 
horn  from  the  boat  to  signal  its  return,  is  also 
alluded  to  by  the  poet.  The  house  in  which 
Goethe  stayed  was  formerly  the  "  Krone,” 
and  is  situated  among  the  vineyards  in  the 
upper  pait  of  the  viilage. 

Italian  booksellers  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  customs  war  commenced  by  their  Govern¬ 
ment  against  France  to  charge  four  francs  for 
a  French  novel  instead  of  three  francs  fifty, 
alleging  the  application  of  the  general  tariff. 
As  the  usual  price  of  an  Italian  novel  is  four 
francs  this  change  places  the  fiction  of  the  two 
nations  on  a  level  as  to  price  ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  Italian  novelists  must  improve  consider¬ 
ably  before  the  equality  will  extend  beyond 
the  price. 

Another  European  language  is  recorded  as 
among  those  printed  and  having  a  periodical 
press,  for  an  Albanian  newspaper  is  reported  ; 
but  in  which  of  the  Albanian  languages,  Tosk 
or  Gueg,  is  not  suted. 

Shortly  before  leaving  Florida  for  Eng¬ 
land,  the  late  Richard  A.  Proctor  wrote  to  a 
friend  :  “  I  think  it  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
I  shall  leave  England  after  that — but  this  is  a 
world  of  changing  plans  and  purposes.” 

Sir  Richard  Burton  has  left  England,  in 
order  to  spend  the  winter  on  the  Lake  of 


Geneva.  Before  starting,  he  passed  all  the 
proofs  of  the  final  volume  of  his  ”  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Nights,”  which  will  be  issued  very  shortly 
to  subscribers. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  also  been  compelled, 
by  the  approach  of  the  cold  weather,  to  leave 
England.  He  goes  direct  to  the  Italian  lakes, 
and  thence  to  Florence  for  November,  spend¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  winter  on  the  Riviera. 

Iceland  has  lost  one  of  her  most  interest¬ 
ing  figures  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Jon  Arnason, 
of  Reykjavik,  whose  death  is  announced.  He 
was  especially  famous  for  his  great  private 
collection  of  Icelandic  sagas.  He  had  been  for 
many  years  Keeper  of  the  Public  Library  of 
Iceland,  which  has  largely  developed  in  his 
hands,  and  now  contains  nearly  30, 000  volumes. 
Few  living  men  have  done  so  much  as  he  to 
preserve  the  fading  memorials  of  the  history 
of  his  country.  Arnason  was  born  in  1820. 

A  CONTRIBUTION  to  the  extensive  Goethe  lit¬ 
erature  is  to  be  issued  shortly  under  the  title 
of  ”  Goethe’s  GesprUebe.”  The  work,  which 
will  be  published  in  parts,  will  consist  of  a 
chronologically  arranged  collection  of  all  the 
authentic  conversations  and  utterances  of  the 
poet.  The  well-known  Gotthekenner  W.  von 
Biedermann  is  said  to  be  the  editor  of  the 
compilation. 

Dr.  Mills,  of  Oxford,  is  circulating  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  subscribe  to  the  publication  of  his 
edition  of  the  Pahlavi,  Sanskrit,  and  Parsi- 
Persian  commentaries  and  translation  of  the 
"  Gathas"  of  Zoroaster.  The  price  of  the  work 
will  be  thirty  shillings,  and  it  will  be  ready  in 
a  few  months.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  baa  made  a  grant  of  50  /.  toward  the 
work. 

A  PERSON  who  gives  himself  out  to  be  the 
author  of  ”  The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab” 
has  been  fleecing  the  booksellers  of  Bristol, 
England.  He  is  said  to  be  a  handsome  man 
of  5  feet  II  inches,  with  dark  hair  and  com¬ 
plexion,  and  has  ”  a  slight  American  accent.” 

Dr.  Hatch  will  begin  publishing  presently 
his  concordance  to  the  Septuagint  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  to  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Apocryphal  books,  and  to  the  remains  of  the 
other  versions  which  formed  part  of  Origen’s 
”  Hexapla.”  The  texts  of  the  Septuagint  ver¬ 
sion  to  which  it  is  a  concordance  are  that  of 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus  A,  that  of  the  Codex 
Vaticanns  B,  that  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  S, 
and  that  of  the  Sixtine  edition  of  1587,  R.  As 
far  as  possible,  and  without  making  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  Greek  is  a  word-for-word 
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translation  of  the  Hebrew,  the  concordance 
gives  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  every  Greek 
word  in  each  passage  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  November  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Anthropological  Institute  contains  an  im¬ 
portant  paper  by  Dr.  Venn  on  the  physical 
measurement  of  students  at  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Francis  Galton  discusses  some  of  (he  results, 
and  deduces  the  conclusion  that  the  brain  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  in  university  students  after  the 
age  at  which  it  usually  ceases  to  increase  in 
the  masses  of  the  population  ;  and  that  men 
who  obtain  high  honors  possess  considerably 
larger  brains  than  others  of  the  same  age. 
Mr.  Galton  also  contributes  the  result  of  some 
inquiries  regarding  mental  fatigue  in  schools. 

Da.  O.  Hartwig,  the  chief  of  the  University 
Library  at  Halle,  has  just  published  a  volume 
on  the  subject  catalogue  made  under  his  super¬ 
vision.  The  catalogue,  he  says,  was  begun  in 
1879  and  finished  this  year  ;  it  consequently 
took  nine  years  to  make.  Halle  possesses 
about  250,000  volumes,  and  ten  specialists 
were  employed.  According  to  this  calculation, 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum  would  re¬ 
quire  for  the  preparation  of  its  catalogue  at 
last  fifty-five  years.  The  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  England,  where  there  are  nearly  650,- 
000  books,  would  need  over  twenty  years  with 
the  help  of  ten  specialists  for  a  subject  cata¬ 
logue.  But  as,  unfortunately,  that  library  is 
too  poor  to  procure  such  an  amount  of  aid, 
and,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  can  employ 
only  one  classifier  for  the  classification  of  the 
slips,  although  one  man,  however  able,  cannot 
classify  every  subject,  a  subject  catalogue  of 
the  Bodleian  would  take  not  less  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  to  complete. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Law’s  *'  History  of 
Hampton  Court  Palace,”  which  will  contain 
the  last  hundred  years  of  the  annals  of  the  pal¬ 
ace,  and  be  furnished  with  an  index  to  the 
whole  work,  is  in  the  press. 

M.  E.  La  Rochelle,  the  biographer  of 
Pereire,  the  famous  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  died  at  Meudon  on  October  31st. 

Professor  Graktz,  who  in  his  well-known 

History  of  the  Jews’*  discoursed  eloquently 
upon  the  expulsion  of  his  co-religionists  from 
Spain,  has  just  been  elected  an  Honorary  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Madrid  ! 

Frederik  Muller  &  Co.,  of  Amsterdam, 
have  issued  a  ”  bi-centennial  **  catalogue  of 
broadsides,  portraits,  and  books  reiating  to  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain.  The  total  number  of  pieces 


enumerated  is  256,  of  which  the  greatest 
rarities  seem  to  be  two  large  etchings  by  R. 
de  Hooghe  :  one  representing  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  with  the  death  of  Schomberg  as  the 
central  object ;  the  other  in  two  leaves,  the 
one  representing  William  and  Mary  surround¬ 
ed  by  their  generals  and  ministers  and  by 
Irish  officers  in  chains,  and  the  other  repre¬ 
senting  the  Emperor  and  Sobieski  receiving  the 
homage  of  the  Turks,  after  the  relief  of  the 
siege  of  Vienna  in  1689.  We  may  also  men¬ 
tion  a  hitherto  unknown  portrait  of  William  at 
the  age  of  three,  by  Hendrik  Rokesz.  The 
London  agent  for  this  catalogue  is  Mr.  David 
Nutt. 

The  DetcHptio  (1614)  and  Construetio  (1619) 
of  Napier  of  Merchison  may  be  regarded  as 
among  the  first  important  contributions  by 
Great  Britain  to  modern  scientific  thought. 
The  second  of  these,  in  which  the  author  ex¬ 
plains  the  principles  upon  which  he  constructed 
his  Tables  of  Logarithms,  has  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  English  version,  and  the  original 
Latin  work  ranks  among  the  rarer  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  books.  We  understand,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  William  Rae  Macdonald  has 
translated  the  work,  and  that  it  is  about  to  be 
published  for  subscribers  by  Messrs.  Black¬ 
wood  in  a  limited  edition.  Mr.  Macdonald’s 
volume  will  include  a  bibliographical  cata¬ 
logue,  giving  not  only  title-pages,  full  colla¬ 
tion,  and  notes  upon  the  various  editions  of 
all  the  works  of  Napier,  but  also  a  list  of  the 
copies  preserved  in  the  principal  British  and 
foreign  libraries.  The  book  will  thus  form  a 
valuable  supplement  to  the  memoirs  of  Napier 
by  Mark  Napier  (1834). 

Dr.  Leon  Kellner  has  undertaken  to  edit 
for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  the  romance 
of  Blanchardyn  and  Eglantyne  which  Caxton 
translated  and  printed  in  1484.  Lord  Spencer 
has  kindly  lent  his  unique  copy  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  its  five  missing  leaves  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  Dr.  Kellner’s  extracts  from  the  French 
original  of  them.  In  its  two  mss.  in  the  National 
Library,  Paris,  and  the  Burgundian  Library, 
Brussels.  Of  the  second  version  of  this  ro¬ 
mance  in  1595,  Mr.  Christie- Miller,  of  Brit- 
well,  owns  the  unique  and  complete  copy;  and 
through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Graves,  of  the 
British  Museum,  this  hais  been  made  available 
for  Dr.  Kellner’s  edition.  It  is  a  shorter  in¬ 
dependent  retelling  of  the  French  romance, 
and  some  half  dozen  chapters  of  it  will  be  re¬ 
printed  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society’s 
book. 
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A  PRAYER  TO  ATHENA. 

(From  tht  Shorts  of  the  Blue  Mid-sea.') 

Athena  !  I,  whom  love  did  once  embolden 
To  worship  in  that  temple  which  hath  been 
The  crown  of  the  world — thy  suppliant,  O 
Queen, 

Hear  me  again  from  this  far  shore,  in  olden 
Days  of  thy  glory  thine.  Thou,  who  hast  holden 
Achilles  by  the  hair,  Wisdom  serene. 

Stand  now  by  king  and  counsellors,  unseen. 
As  in  the  dear  dim  dawn  by  song  made  golden  ! 

Athene,  Queen  of  the  air,  maiden  divine. 

Of  all  things  on  the  subject  earth  most  free. 
Guard  with  thy  sovereign  strength  the 
faint  new  breath 

Of  freedom  drawn  in  this  loved  land  of  thine. 
Where  for  long  years  in  fierce  despite  of  thee 
It  has  been  strangled  in  the  grasp  of  death. 

Emily  Pfeiffer. 

Mr.  Francis  Darwin— a  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Darwin— has  been  elected  university 
reader  in  bouny  at  Cambridge,  in  succession 
to  Dr.  Vines,  now  professor  at  Oxford. 

Messrs.  Kecan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.  an¬ 
nounce  the  twenty-third  edition,  which  is  also 
the  twenty-third  thousand,  of  **  The  Epic  of 
Hades.”  "  Songs  of  Two  Worlds”  reached 
a  thirteenth  edition  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  publishing  season.  It  is,  we  believe, 
no  secret  that  Mr.  Morris  is  one  of  the  happy 
few  whose  verse  brings  them  in  a  substantial 
yearly  income. 

Professor  Sayce  will  leave  Oxford  shortly 
for  Egypt,  with  the  special  intention  of  copy¬ 
ing  the  cuneiform  tablets  now  collected  at 
Cairo.  Dr.  A.  Neubauer  is  also  shortly  going 
to  Rome,  to  examine  the  Oriental  mss.  in  the 
Vatican  Library. 

Mr.  Henry  Tate— in  addition  to  previous 
benefactions— has  just  given  16,000  for  the 
completion  of  the  proposed  library  block  of 
new  buildings  at  University  Coilege,  Liver¬ 
pool.  It  is  proposed  to  call  the  library  by  his 
name,  and  Mr.  Rathbone  has  offered  a  bust  of 
the  donor  to  be  placed  in  it. 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  one  of  M.  Emile  Zola’s  short  nou- 
velles,  L'Attaque  du  Moulin,  has  just  been 
issued  as  a  text- book  for  use  in  English  schools, 
with  notes,  etc.  (Librairie  Hachette). 

From  Paris  comes  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Miss  K.  O’Meara,  author  of  a  life  of 
Frederic  Ozanam,  of  a  biography  of  Madame 
Mohl,  and  a  tale  entitled”  Iza.”  Miss  O’Meara 


was  well  known  in  New  York  literary  and 
social  circles. 

MISCELLANY. 

Among  the  Bulgarians. — Bulgaria  wants 
more  railways  and  factories,  a  university  and 
some  high  schools,  a  mint  of  iu  own  ;  good 
harbors  and  forts  at  Varna  and  Bourgas,  and 
much  dredging  and  embanking  to  make  its 
rivers  navigable.  But  question  Conservatives. 
Liberals,  or  Radicals,  and  you  will  find  that 
they  are  all  exactly  of  the  same  mind  as  to 
how  these  boons  shall  be  obtained.  They 
propose  no  heroic  legislation  ;  but  advise  econ¬ 
omy  with  just  and  orderly  government  so  as 
to  win  foreign  confidence  and  attract  foreign 
capital.  Last  year  when  Bulgaria  stood  in 
sore  need  of  money  to  finish  the  railway,  which 
is  to  run  through  Sofia  to  Constantinople, 
offers  were  made  by  several  banks,  including 
one  of  the  largest  in  Vienna,  but  the  rate  of 
interest  charged  was  too  high  and  the  Bulgarian 
Government  patriotically  refused  to  accept 
conditions  implying  that  the  credit  of  their 
country  was  not  sound.  A  Cabinet  of  mere 
adventurers  would  have  accepted  money  on 
any  conditions  (Servian  governments  have 
done  this  again  and  again),  and  have  relied  on 
its  parliamentary  majority  to  approve  the  loan. 
But  the  Bulgarian  Ministers  said  simply : 
”  We  must  save  and  pay  for  our  railways  out 
of  revenue,”  which  they  did  ;  and  there  is  not 
a  Bulgarian  who,  speaking  his  mind  privately 
to  strangers,  has  not  commended  this  policy. 
Unfortunately  the  recent  experience  of  our 
own  country  shows  that  party  strife  does  not 
become  the  less  acrimonious  because  parties 
have  nothing  serious  to  quarrel  abouL  Fail¬ 
ing  solid  subjects  of  difference  they  fight,  as 
some  are  now  fighting  in  this  country,  for 
power.  Bulgaria  has  too  many  men  of  educa¬ 
tion  who  dislike  agricultural  labor  but  cannot 
make  a  living  to  their  taste  in  towns.  The 
sons  of  peasants  or  officials,  they  have  been 
sent  abroad  to  get  a  university  education,  and 
on  their  return  they  try  in  vain  to  pick  up 
practice  as  lawyers,  doctors,  or  engineers. 
Disappointed  in  their  hopes  they  beg  for  posts 
under  Government,  and,  if  unsuccessful  in  this, 
they  tack  themselves  on  to  some  Opposition 
politician,  becoming  .his  ”  clients”  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  sense — that  is,  hangers-on  as  journalists, 
pamphleteers,  cofiee- house  ranters,  and  elec¬ 
tioneering  agents.  These  are  men,  who,  as 
Corneille’s  Augustus  said  to  Cinna  : 

“  Si  tout  n'ttt  nuvertt,  n*  sauraient  suitister." 
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It  may  be  that  when  foreign  capital  6nds  its 
way  to  Bulgaria,  the  extension  of  railways  and 
industrial  enterprise  will  bring  sufficient  em¬ 
ployment  to  such  people.  When  there  is  more 
travelling,  manufacturing,  shipping,  and  build¬ 
ing,  there  will  be  more  going  to  law  and 
physicking,  more  publishing  of  newspapers 
and  books,  too,  and  more  work  for  professors. 
But  for  the  present,  the  idle  and  hungry  uni¬ 
versity  graduate  is  a  serious  nuisance  and 
peril  to  the  country.  He  forces  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  create  superfluous  offices  for  his  sup¬ 
port  ;  and  he  reduces  politics  to  a  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  turning  this  man  out,  and  putting  that 
man  in,  to  the  end  that  all  the  loaves  and  Ashes 
may  be  redistributed.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  South 
American  Republics  for  sixty  years  ;  but  in 
Bulgaria  the  wretched  game  would  be  played 
out  in  sixty  weeks.  If  once  Cabinets  begin  to 
go  down  before  ugly  rushes  of  greedy  barris¬ 
ters  and  doctors,  there  will  soon  come  a  Min¬ 
istry  which  will  declare  the  country  ungovern¬ 
able  and  call  in  Russian  assistance.  Then  will 
be  the  end.  Nothing  has  been  said  in  this 
article  about  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Coburg.  He 
showed  spirit  in  hastening  to  Bulgaria  when 
he  was  called  to  succeed  Prince  Alexander  ; 
but  nothing  has  yet  occurred  to  prove  that  he 
is  popular  or  that  he  possesses  the  capacity 
for  holding  his  own  in  a  great  crisis.  He 
certainly  means  very  well  He  is  a  tall  and 
lean  young  man,  with  a  taste  for  ornithology 
and  precious-stone-cullecting,  who  twiddles 
big  rings  round  his  fingers,  jingles  other  rings 
in  his  pockets,  and  regales  the  Bulgarians,  with 
whom  he  talks  in  their  own  tongue,  with 
translations  of  French  jokes  and  sententious 
aphorisms.  He  delights  in  such  alliterative 
sentences  as  this  :  “  Ni  cUmenct  ni  conjiance 
— with  ma  devise."  He  is  a  very  French  young 
man,  an  exemplary  young  man,  open-handed 
and  hospitable,  cheerful,  and  industrious — 
especially  when  he  is  classing  his  stuffed  birds 
— somewhat  nervous  and  saltatory  in  his  move¬ 
ments,  the  which  vaguely  suggest  St.  Vitus's 
dance  ;  but  a  capital  all-round  talker  upon  ab¬ 
stract  political  theories  and  the  duties  of  a 
model  prince.  He  must  have  deeply  studied 
F6nelon*s  T^Umaque,  trying  to  make  its 
maxims  square  with  those  of  Machiavelii's 
Prince.  He  is  religions  without  bigotry,  and 
does  not  scruple  to  yawn  a^d  nudge  an  aide- 
de-camp  when  a  church  seifvicc  is  unduly  pro¬ 
longed  ;  he  is  an  aristocrat  to  his  fingers’  ends, 
and  bolds  himself  stiffly  with  other  aristocrats, 
but  crosses  bis  legs  affably  in  tht.  company  of 


inferiors,  slaps  them  on  the  shoulders  and 
condescendingly  tries  to  draw  them  out  He 
contradicts  his  Ministers  in  everything,  but  in¬ 
variably  gives  in  to  them.  If  they  differ  in 
their  advice,  he  is  not  happy  till  he  has  made 
them  shake  hands.  He  is  for  the  most  severe 
measures  in  everything  and  against  everybody, 
and  is  always  signing  pardons.  He  prefaces 
every  conversation  with  the  remark,  that  he  is 
in  no  mood  for  arguing,  and  he  argues  for  an 
hour.  On  the  other  band  Prince  Ferdinand  is 
not  a  soldier,  and  bis  doctors  forbid  him  to 
ride.  Some  say  that  if  there  were  a  great  war 
Prince  Alexander  would  at  once  be  recalled  ; 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  war — after  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Russia  by  a  European  coalition — we 
should  see  a  Bulgarian  Kingdom  embracing 
the  whole  of  Macedonia  and  most  of  Turkish 
Roumelia  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople, 
if  not  to  the  Golden  Horn  itself.  This  may 
be.  It  may  be  also  that  Prince  Ferdinand 
will  know  how  to  take  his  fortune  at  the 
flood,  and  surprise  the  world  by  a  sudden  dis¬ 
play  of  adventurous  hardihood.  There  are  in¬ 
finite  possibilities  in  lean  and  nervous  men 
who  feel  the  ground  trembling  beneath  them, 
and  know  that  they  have  no  alternative  but  to 
dare  or  die.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  will  be 
Prince  Ferdinand’s  office  to  prevent  party  poli¬ 
tics  in  Bulgaria  from  becoming  a  cause  of  na¬ 
tional  ruin. —  Temple  Bar. 

Mind  and  Matter. — It  was  a  happy  choice 
of  subject  which  led  Principal  Caird  to  dis¬ 
course  of  mind  and  matter  in  the  sermon  which 
he  preached  before  the  British  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Glasgow.  Although  he  displays  the 
fullest  appreciation  of  the  strength  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  brings  mechanical,  chemical,  vital, 
and  probably  mental  activities  under  one  com¬ 
prehensive  classification  as  various  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  energy,  he  is  confident  that  materialis¬ 
tic  theories  are  all  open  to  one  final  and  funda¬ 
mental  objection — namely,  that  they  presup¬ 
pose  mental  attributes  in  the  very  matter  out 
of  which  they  construct  the  theoretical  mind. 
The  objection,  if  objection  it  be,  undoubtedly 
lies  against  that  theory  which  the  preacher 
bad*  especially  in  mind,  and  is  even  its  salient 
feature.  Indeed,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be 
said  that  the  tendency  of  modern  thought  is  to 
materialize  our  views  of  mind,  or  that  it  is  to 
enlarge  and  spiritualize  our  views  of  matter. 
The  crude  notion  of  something  gross  and  inert 
no  longer  satisfies  the  most  sceptical  of  scien¬ 
tists  as  a  definition  of  the  material  part  of  the 
universe.  He  discerns  vehement  molecular 
action  under  the  surface  of  its  massive  repose : 
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there  is  heat  in  its  polar  ice.  tension  in  its 
most  mobile  fluids,  elasticity  in  its  toughest 
solids,  and  an  inter-penetrating  ether  in  the 
recesses  of  its  most  compact  and  coherent 
masses.  Would  it  be  surprising  if  the  crown¬ 
ing  discovery  were  still  further  to  modify  our 
opinion  of  this  strange  and  ill-comprehended 
entity,  and  were  to  reveal  in  what  we.  “  in  our 
ignorance  of  its  latent  powers,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  our  professed  reverence  for  its  Cre¬ 
ator.  have  hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium.” 
a  capacity,  barely  suspected  heretofore,  of  un¬ 
folding  the  highest  manifestations  of  life  and 
thought  ?  Are  there  not  in  heaven  and  earth 
more  things  than  are  "  dreamt  of  in  our  phi¬ 
losophy?”  From  such  materialism — if,  in¬ 
deed.  materialism  be  an  apt  term  by  which  to 
describe  it— the  Christian  moralist  has  nothing 
to  fear.  For  our  own  part,  indeed,  we  hold 
that  the  authority  of  morals  and  the  truths  of 
religion  are  not  in  any  case  contingent  upon 
the  regnant  physical  philosophy.  The  inward 
needs  which  they  satisfy,  the  outward  facts 
which  they  serve  to  generalize,  and  the  pro¬ 
found  emotions  to  which  they  give  expression, 
are  as  permanent  as  humanity  itself.  Their 
language  may  undergo  modification,  their 
sanctions  may  be  subject  from  time  to  time  to 
change,  but  the  unquenchable  thirst  for  truth, 
the  inexpugnable  reverence  for  right,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  make 
morality  something  more  than  a  way  of  recon¬ 
ciling  opposing  interests,  and  religion  nothing 
less  than  the  highest  devotion  of  the  noblest 
spirits  among  the  sons  of  men. — Lancet. 

RtFLES  OF  Small  Calibre. — With  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  repeating  rifles  for  purposes  of 
war,  a  reduction  in  the  calibre  of  the  barrel 
became  almost  unavoidable.  The  French 
Government  perceived  this  at  a  very  early 
date,  and  the  new  Lebel  rifle  issued  to  the 
French  army  has  a  bore  slightly  less  than 
I  inch.  Austria  and  Germany,  for  economical 
reasons,  retained  in  their  new  repeating  rifles 
the  calibre  of  the  old  breech-loaders  with  which 
their  armies  had  hitherto  been  furnished.  This 
policy,  however,  has  proved  to  be  of  the  penny 
wise  type,  as  both  Governments  have  now 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  small  bore, 
which  has,  in  the  first  place,  the  advantages  of 
decreasing  the  weight  of  the  arm  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  cartridges  which  a  soldier 
can  carry  with  him  into  the  field,  and  since 
the  adoption  of  the  magazine  is  likely  to  lead 
to  increased  rapidity  of  fire,  this  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  first  impoiunce.  Again,  as  the 
flatness  of  the  trajectory  depends,  other  things 
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being  equal,  on  the  initial  velocity  of  the  shot, 
which,  again,  is  dependent  on  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  the  shot  to  the  powder  charge,  the 
small  calibre  has  another  advantage,  for,  with 
a  large  calibre,  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the 
shot  to  that  of  the  powder  cannot  be  made  to 
have  the  most  advantageous  value  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  powder  charge  or  unduly  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  length  of  the  shot.  The  former  plan 
is  out  of  the  question,  as  the  kick  of  the  wea¬ 
pon  is  quite  as  great  as  is  pleasant  to  the 
marksman  now,  while  the  latter  remedy  is  also 
incapable  of  adoption,  as  it  would  lead  to  in¬ 
accuracy  of  fire.  Both  these  objections  can, 
however,  be  got  over  by  the  adoption  of  the 
small  bore,  as  the  powder  charge  need  not  be 
altered,  and  the  length  of  the  bullet  may  be 
made  equal  to  that  found  practically  to  give 
the  best  results.  In  the  Werndl  rifle  of  the 
Austrian  Government,  the  calibre  of  which  is 
II  mm.,  the  pitch  of  the  rifling  corresponds  to 
one  turn  in  724  mm.,  while  with  the  Swiss 
Hebler  rifle,  having  a  calibre  of  7.5  mm.  and 
an  initial  velocity  of  about  1900  feet  per  second, 
the  pitch  is  240  mm.  But  by  thus  increasing 
the  pitch  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  bullet 
should,  to  take  the  rifling,  be  provided  with  a 
thin  outer  shell  of  some  harder  material  than 
lead.  In  the  Lebel  rifle  a  skin  of  German 
silver  is  used,  and  in  the  new  rifle  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army,  it  is  proposed  to  employ  a  thin  shell 
of  steel  for  this  purpose. — Engineering. 

Cremation. — According  to  the  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Chronicle,  the  French  bishops 
have  received  a  communication  from  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Holy  OflBce,  strongly  disap¬ 
proving  of  cremation,  and  ordering  the  priests 
not  to  abandon  the  customary  methods  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  dead.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
Romish  Church  should  place  herself  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  scientific  views  of  the  present  day 
on  this  point,  or  should  try  and  drag  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  religion  into  the  matter.  She  is  but 
repeating  the  mistakes  so  often  made  in  the 
past,  which  have  done  so  much  harm  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  If  men  of  science  prove  to 
our  satisfaction  that  the  germs  of  disease  are 
not  destroyed  by  burial,  but  that  they  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  disease  to  the  living,  public 
opinion  will  not  continue  to  tolerate  this  system 
of  dealing  with  the  dead.  At  present  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  popular  sentiment  in 
favor  of  burial  is  strong,  and  that  the  public  are 
not  yet  convinced  in  favor  of  any  other  method. 
But  public  opinion  alters  quickly  in  these  days 
of  cheap  newspapers,  and  possibly  another  cen¬ 
tury  may  see  a  complete  change  of  front  As 
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there  Is  nothing  opposed  to  religion  in  acting 
in  accordance  with  science  in  this  matter, 
Christian  men  should  be  careful  not  to  set 
themselves  up  in  opposition.  The  martyrs 
were  often  burned  at  the  stake,  and  no  one 
doubts  their  resurrection.  Nothing  but  a  dis¬ 
tinct  command  in  the  Bible  against  burning 
the  dead  would  justify  us  in  opposing  science. 
There  are  already  a  very  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  like  to  see  it  made  illegal  to 
bury  those  who  die  of  infectious  diseases,  ex¬ 
cept  in  quick  lime.  Probably  this  will  be  the 
first  step  that  scientific  people  will  demand, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  refuse  it. — Rock. 

Work  in  Boat  Racing. — Professor  William 
P.  Trowbridge,  of  the  School  of  Mines  at  New 
York,  has  been  making  some  examinations 
upon  the  expenditure  of  energy  of  eight  men 
during  one  of  the  college  races.  The  distance, 
a  four-mile  course,  or  21,120  feet,  was  trav¬ 
ersed  in  twenty-one  minutes,  there  being  a 
speed  of  about  1000  feet  per  minute.  The  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  boat  at  this  speed  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  experiment  to  be  75  pounds,  and  the 
work  per  minute  for  the  eight  men,  therefore, 
was  75,000  foot-pounds,  which  is  2S  horse¬ 
power  per  man  ;  this  is  seven  times  the  rate 
which  strong  laborers  are  compelled  to  main¬ 
tain  during  a  day’s  work.  The  conclusions 
from  the  investigations  are,  that  these  extraor¬ 
dinary  efforts  are  excessive  in  the  strain  which 
they  place  upon  the  heart  and  lungs  of  those 
engaged,  and  that  races  are  practically  decided 
at  the  end  of  the  third  mile,  and  that  all  pru¬ 
dence  requires  that  the  length  of  course  in  col¬ 
lege  boat  racing  should  be  reduced  at  least  to 
that  distance. — Engineering. 

Britisher  and  Yankee.— Who  invented 
the  word  “  Britisher,"  as  an  equivalent  for 
one  of  the  noble  occupants  of  our  grand  old 
island  ?  It  is  "  a  fond  thing  vainly  imagined  ” 
that  Americans  habitually  use  "  Britisher’’  as 
a  synonym  for  Englishman.  Good  Americans 
— those  who  in  life  and  death  go  to  Paris— are 
positive  that  the  popular  belief  is  a  mistake. 
“  Britisher’’  is  an  invention  of  the  enemy. 
The  American  of  ordinary  culture  speaks  of 
*’  English"  and  "  Englishman  ;"  if  he  ever 
uses  "  Britisher,"  he  does  so  by  sarcastic 
adoption  of  a  term  which  he  would  never  seri¬ 
ously  use.  Nothing,  however,  will  expel  from 
English  minds  the  belief  that  the  American 
calls  every  Englishman  a  "  Britisher."  The 
case  may  be  paralleled.  Another  fond  belief 
in  England  is  that  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  call 
an  American  a  Yankee.  Now,  in  reality,  the 
word  Yankee  has  an  absolutely  limited  sphere 


of  application.  It  may  be  applied  correctly 
to  the  New  England  States  ;  and  by  an  admis¬ 
sible  stretch  of  the  language  to  Northerners 
generally.  But  as  a  synonym  for  Americans 
as  a  nation  it  is  an  absurdity.  No  American 
would  speak  of  a  Texan,  for  instance,  as  a 
Yankee  ;  yet  we  often  see  this  mistake  made 
in  popular  writings.  Such  blunders  die  bard. 
We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  by  a  poetic  fig¬ 
ure  the  particular  phrase  may  be  applied  "  to 
the  general,”  as  the  Greeks,  for  instance,  wete 
loosely  spoken  of  as  Achxans.  But  in  plain 
prose,  we  may  fairly  claim  something  more  ex¬ 
act.  Be  it  known,  therefore,  to  all  by  these 
presents  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is 
an  American,  not  a  Yankee ;  and  that  an 
American  calls  our  compatriots  Englishmen, 
not  Britishers. — Globe. 

A  Famous  Speech  by  the  E.mperor  Nero. 
— M.  Gaston  Boissier  the  other  day  announced 
to  the  Academy  (section  of  Belles-Lettres) 
(says  the  Leedt  Mercury)  that  he  bad  received  a 
letter  from  M.  Holleaux,  a  former  member  of 
the  School  of  Athens,  who  was  charged  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  with  the  task  of 
continuing  the  searches  commenced  by  him  in 
Boeotia.  on  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
and  Ptoios.  In  this  letter  M.  Holleaux  relates 
that  he  has  found  embedded  in  the  wall  of  an 
old  church  a  stone  on  which  is  graven  the 
speech  addressed  by  Nero  to  the  Greeks  when 
granting  them  their  liberty  ;  The  language  is 
strange,  emphatic,  and  pretentious  ;  but  the 
style  does  not  lack  force.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
early  Caesars,  as  is  known  by  the  speech  of 
Claudius  found  at  Lyons,  Nero  made  a  point 
of  exhibiting  his  talent  as  a  writer  and  orator 
on  important  occasions.  In  his  youth  he  bad 
been  trained  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  advocates, 
and  Suetonius  relates  that  Nero  had  delivered 
a  pleading  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ilion, 
reputed  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  Romans. 
The  speech  to  the  Greeks  has  not  been  worked 
out  by  the  Imperial  Chancellery.  It  is  the 
personal  woik  of  the  man  who  on  his  death¬ 
bed  pronounced  himself  to  be  a  great  artist : 
"  Quails  artifex  pereo  !’’  Nero  aimed  at  ex¬ 
celling  in  all  styles  ;  but  in  the  domains  of 
singing  and  acting  he  deemed  himself  incom¬ 
parable.  It  will  be  seen  shortly  what  rank  he 
is  to  hold  as  an  orator  and  writer.  The  docu¬ 
ment  in  question  is  one  which  will  deeply  in¬ 
terest  the  learned  world,  and  it  is  destined  to 
have  its  place  in  history.  The  Academy  re¬ 
quested  M.  Boissier  to  transmit  to  M.  Holleaux 
its  warm  congratulations  for  his  interesting 
discovery. 
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How  lovely  and  white  is  that  marhie  ”  he  said  ; 
“  it  looks  as  if  covered  with  snow*” 

Not  it,”  she  replied,  quickly  raising  her  head; 
“It’s  been  cleaned  with  Sapoliol” 

EVERY  ONE  FINDS  A  NEW  USE. 

:Ieao  tombstones,  j  To  wash  out  sinks.  To  scrnb  floors, 

polish  knives.  To  clean  dishes.  To  renovate  paint, 

renew  oil-cloth.  To  sconr  kettles.  To  scour  bath-tubs, 

brighten*  metala  To  remove  rust.  To  whiten  marble. 


WHEREAS, 

I  hmrc  iilwayf  b«i'n 
a  disbeliever  in 
Patent  Medicinea, 
probably  because  1 
had  never  seen  nuj 
direct  rcenlte : 


RESOLVED, 

That  I  have  seen  di- 
rect  results  of  year  . 

medicine,  and  am  ft 

now  ^oally  as  firm  yf 

a  believer  in  Ath-  /  L 

lo-pboros.  d. 


V  '  iC,  ’  BBCAtTSB  or 

\  t^OLINESS 

Is  often  mistaken,  be- 
cause,  like  Beauty,  it 
is  only  skin-deep. 
j  J"  I'lseased  skin 

Atb-lo  Extract  is  an  inTainable  article  for  all  toilet  Two  yeaia  »go  my 

pnrpoaea.  Ileffectually  cures  such  affections  of  the  skin  wife  could  not  get  AtWvv;- 

as  Halt-Kbeum,  tk-rofiila.  Pimples.  Blackheads,  Cliafiug,  np-stalrs  except  on  ~ 

Itching,  Los#  of  Hair,  Uaiidmff,  Offensive  Odors  of  the  bands  and  kn^a.  ^gss*Tr  ifiaki^ 

Feet  and  under  the  Arms,  8caly  and  I'imply  Diseases  of  8“®  saio  Athlo-Hp^^j,-.^ 
tbeSkin.  It  also  restores  the  beahliy  action  of  I  he  akin,  ptoros  cured  her.  I,,,  ,  ~  7**y  •  V  * 

thus  neatly  adding  to  its  beauty.  One  single  trial  will  Three  days  ago  she  /i0  HDRE  RHEUHWTSM  fWMC* 

conviuce  the  most  iiicredulotia,  and  prove  the  Ath-lo-  could  not  place  her 

pbo-ros  Eximrt  indispensable  to  the  toilet.  ground,  except  in  great  agony,  despite 

The  Rev.  PHBur  A.  Hamafobd,  of  the  Church  of  the  medical  treatment.  This  ^niing,  having  used  Aih- 

Uoly  BplrtL  Rew  Haven,  writes;  “  I  find  the  Athlo  Ex-  lophorus  two  days,  she  is  all  right  I  say  Athlophorus 

TKACT  to  be  invaluable  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  Is  an  cured  her.  She  says  : 

admirable  toilet  article.  I  recommend  it  warmly  to  my  tt  tiod  bleoa  ATHLOPHOK  V8.*t 

friends  who  deem  comfort  necessary  to  health.  .-w. 

AsB  your  druggist  lor  a  bottle.  (I’rlce,  79c.)  If  be  H.  C.  BOLMAR, 

does  not  keep  it,  order  direct.  TirriN,’  Sbiibca  Co..  Ohio. 

External  applications  are  a  farce  ;in*Rheumatitm  and  Neuralgia.  The  trouble  lies  deeper  than  the  surface, 
'lake  ATH-ut-PHo-Ros  internally.  It  never  fails.  Thousands  of  testimonials.  Ask  yonr  druggist  for  a  bottle 
(91.00).  If  he  does  not  keep  it,  order  direct. 

TT  T3  We  will  send  the  best  pnzxle  ever  invented— snperior  to  the  famous  “  Fifteen  ”  game— to  any 

v-r  U  Xv  address  on  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps.  It  gives  bnndreda  great  amusement.  The  neatest 

(  tblngout.  Addreee 

OHiIM  1  O  the  ATH-LO-PHO-BOS  CO.,  112  WaU  8t.,  Haw  York. 
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latest  Parisian  ^orelty 

Ull  I  I  I  wo  DSMO Wtv 

ORIZA-PERFUMERY 


^  WlLBOPfS  COMPOUND  OF  ^ 

PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL 

AND  PHOSPHATES  OF  I 
^  LIMB,  SODA^mON.^ 


rOR  THB  CURB  OF 

CoMumption,  Cough*,  Cold*,  A*thma,  Bronchiti*, 
Dobilily,  Waating  Diaoaaoi,  and  Bcrofuloua  Humor*. 

Almoat  a*  palatable  a*  crram.  It  can  be  taken  with 
pleaaure  by  delicate  perron*  and  children,  who,  after 
uaing  it,  are  very  fond  of  it.  It  aM-imllatre  with  the 
food,  inrrearer  the  fleth  and  appetite,  build*  up  the 
nervou*  ryrteni,  reatores  energy  to  mind  and  oody, 
create*  new,  ricli  and  pore  blood,  in  (act,  rejuvenate* 
the  whole  *y»teni. 

FLESH,  BLOOD, 

NERVE,  BRAIN. 

Tbi*  preparation  i*  far  enpeiior  to  all  other  prepara¬ 
tion*  of  Cod-IJver  Oil ;  it  baa  many  imitator*,  l*nt  no 
equal*.  The  reeulta  following  it*  uae  are  it*  beat  rec¬ 
ommendation*.  Be  anre,  a*  you  value  your  bealtb, 
and  get  the  genuine.  Manufactured  only  by  Dr.  Albx.  B. 
WiLBOR,  Cnemiet,  Boston,  Mas*.  Bold  by  all  Druggist*. 
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Great  Stren0:h 


p  Is  not  required  to  do  washing  and  house  clean- 

**■  flone  with  PEARLINE. 
^ Pearline,  a  delicate  woman  can  do 
this  hardest  of  wonian’swork  with  compar- 
ative  ease.  She  don’t  have  to  rub  herself  or 

Ay  ^  \  ^  ^ 

her  clothes  to  pieces  when  she  washes  in 
^'^this  new  way.  You  will  find  these  labor- 
(  saving  directions  on  every  package,  and  one 

trialwill  convince  you  that  in  PEARLINE 
‘*i  S  have  found  the  most  improved 

^means  and  method  for  all  washing 
_ ^  _  and  cleaning.  Millions  are  using  it. 

\  1  y-w  Peddlers  and 

Ill'Ll  /  \  some  unscrupu- 

f  ]  W  vl/  lous  grocers  are 

I  /  /  'y'  offering  i  m  i  t  a  - 

ij  r  /  /'  tions  which  they  claim  to  be  Pearline,  or“  the 

fj  same  as  Pearline.”  IT’S  FALSE — they  are  not 

/  (  -  ~  and  besides  are  dangerous.  PEARLINE  is  never 
peddled,  but  sold  by  all  good  grocers. 

J  1*3  Manufactured  only  by  JAMBS  PYLE,  New  yorfc. 
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The  New  Year. — This  number  ol  The  Ec- 
LEcnc  beiiins  the  forty-ninth  volume  of  the 
new  series  which  was  beifun  in  1865. 

The  Eclectic  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  of 
American  periodicals,  as  the  old  series  began 
in  1844. 

The  number  of  solid  and  instructive  period* 
icals  in  this  country  are  even  now  compara¬ 
tively  few,  and  only  one  other  periodical  simi¬ 
lar  to  The  Eclectic  is  issued,  so  that  the  | 
American  reader  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with 
the  progress  of  modern  thought  throughout 
the  world  must  either  take  a  large  number  of 
foreign  reviews,  or  else  consult  the  pages  of 
The  Eclectic. 

During  the  coming  year,  and  beginning 
with  the  next  number,  we  propose  to  issue 
The  Eclectic  on  the  first  of  each  month 
instead  of  on  the  20th,  as  in  this  way  our 
articles  will  be  more  fresh,  as  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  our  readers  selections  from  the  foreign 
periodicals  only  thirty  days  after  their  publi¬ 
cation  abroad. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  our  subscribers  will  send 
us  the  name  of  any  reading  room  or  Public 
Library  where  The  Eclectic  is  not  taken, 
and  also  the  names  of  any  intelligent  persons 
whom  they  think  would  like  to  canvas  for  the 
publication. 

Parties  wishing  to  complete  their  sets  of 
Eclectic  will  do  well  to  obtain  any  miss¬ 
ing  numbers  as  soon  as  possible,  as  our 
stock  is  getting  very  low,  and  many  of  them 
will  soon  be  out  of  print. 

Cost  op  Electric  Lighting. — A  pamphlet 
on  the  present  cost  of  electric  lighting,  with  a 
brief  account  of  modern  dynamos,  incande¬ 
scence  lamps  and  transformers,  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Messrs.  Carey  &  Fricker,  with  the 
view  of  dispelling  the  prevalent  impression 
that  electric  lighting  is  too  expensive  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes,  and  that  it  is  still  commercially 
and  scientifically  in  an  imperfect  and  unsuita¬ 
ble  state.  Figures  are  given  showing  that  its 
cost,  even  on  a  moderate  scale,  is  less  than 
gas,  while  in  cases  where  the  number  of  lights 


required  is  large,  the  balance  is  largely  in 
favor  of  the  new  illuminant.  It  is  also  shown 
that  the  dynamo  is  now  within  five  per  cent, 
of  the  ultimate  possible  standard  of  efficiency, 
and  that  the  average  life  of  an  incandescence 
lamp  is  now  about  1500  hours,  and  as  nearly 
perfect  as  can  well  be  desired,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  being  that  electric  lighting,  whether 
used  on  a  large  or  comparatively  small  scale, 
is  the  cheapest,  safest,  and  in  every  way  the 
most  perfect  system  of  artificial  illumination 
known. — EUttrital  Etvirw. 

Gordon’s  Statue  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
— Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft’s  statue  of  Gordon  in 
Trafalgar  square  is  a  fine  work  of  art,  and  one 
full  of  dignity,  high  feeling,  and  noble  simpli¬ 
city.  Apart  from  any  sentiment  of  veneration 
for  the  hero  lost  at  a  moment  when  he  could 
so  ill  be  spared,  the  public,  we  think,  will  wel¬ 
come  it  as  perhaps  the  finest  monument  of  the 
kind  of  which  London  can  boast.  They  have 
for  once  been  fortunate  in  the  artist  to  whom 
the  commission  was  entrusted.  Mr.  Hamo 
Thornycroft’s  “  Teucer,”  now  in  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum,  and  almost  the  best  pur¬ 
chase  made  by  the  Chantry  Bequest,  is  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  sculpture  ever  produced 
in  this  country,  and  the  statue  just  unveiled 
in  Trafalgar  Square  is  worthy  of  the  author’s 
reputation.  The  atmosphere  of  semi-mysti¬ 
cism  and  religious  fervor  in  which  Gordon 
lived  seems  to  cling  like  an  atmosphere  round 
his  pensive  but  resolute  head.  It  is  at  once 
impressive  and  deeply  pathetic,  whilst  the 
suggestionsoflonelinessand  spiritual  abstrac¬ 
tion  conveyed  in  the  all  unconscious  p^se 
render  it  a  fitting  memorial  of  one  “whose 
strength  was  the  strength  of  ten  because  his 
heart  was  pure."  The  artist  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  result  of  his  long,  and  evidently 
loving,  labor,  and  so  are  the  public. 

The  total  value  of  gold  produced  in 
THE  Unitid_  States  in  1887  was  $33,100,000, 
a  decrease  of  $1,900,000  from  1886.  Silver 
increased  from  $51  ,000,000  in  1886  to  $53,- 
441,300  (coining  value)  in  1887. 

A  Neat  Thing  in  Snake  Stories. — While 
at  a  neighbor’s  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  George 
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there  is  nothing  opposed  to  religion  in  acting 
in  accordance  with  science  in  this  matter, 
Christian  men  should  be  careful  not  to  set 
themselves  up  in  opposition.  The  martyrs 
were  often  burned  at  the  stake,  and  no  one 
doubts  their  resurrection.  Nothing  but  a  dis¬ 
tinct  command  in  the  Bible  against  burning 
the  dead  would  justify  us  in  opposing  science. 
There  are  already  a  very  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  like  to  see  it  made  illegal  to 
bury  those  who  die  of  infectious  diseases,  ex¬ 
cept  in  quick  lime.  Probably  this  will  be  the 
first  step  that  scientific  people  will  demand, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  refuse  it. — Rock. 

Work  in  Boat  Racing. — Professor  William 
P.  Trowbridge,  of  the  School  of  Mines  at  New 
York,  has  been  making  some  examinations 
upon  the  expenditure  of  energy  of  eight  men 
during  one  of  the  college  races.  The  distance, 
a  four-mile  course,  or  21,120  feet,  was  trav¬ 
ersed  in  twenty-one  minutes,  there  being  a 
speed  of  about  1000  feet  per  minute.  The  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  boat  at  this  speed  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  experiment  to  be  75  pounds,  and  the 
work  per  minute  for  the  eight  men,  therefore, 
was  75,000  foot-pounds,  which  is  23  horse¬ 
power  per  man  ;  this  is  seven  times  the  rate 
which  strong  laborers  are  compelled  to  main¬ 
tain  during  a  day’s  work.  The  conclusions 
from  the  investigations  are,  that  these  extraor¬ 
dinary  efforts  are  excessive  in  the  strain  which 
they  place  upon  the  heart  and  lungs  of  those 
engaged,  and  that  races  are  practically  decided 
at  the  end  of  the  third  mile,  and  that  all  pru¬ 
dence  requires  that  the  length  of  course  in  col¬ 
lege  boat  racing  should  be  reduced  at  least  to 
that  distance. — Engineering. 

Britisher  and  Yankee. — Who  invented 
the  word  “  Britisher,”  as  an  equivalent  for 
one  of  the  noble  occupants  of  our  grand  old 
island  ?  It  is  ”  a  fond  thing  vainly  imagined  ” 
that  Americans  habitually  use  **  Britisher”  as 
a  synonym  for  Englishman.  Good  Americans 
— those  who  in  life  and  death  go  to  Paris— are 
positive  that  the  popular  belief  is  a  mistake. 

Britisher”  is  an  invention  of  the  enemy. 
The  American  of  ordinary  culture  speaks  of 
”  English”  and  ”  Englishman  ;”  if  he  ever 
uses  ”  Britisher,”  he  does  so  by  sarcastic 
adoption  of  a  term  which  he  would  never  seri¬ 
ously  use.  Nothing,  however,  will  expel  from 
English  minds  the  belief  that  the  American 
calls  every  Englishman  a  ”  Britisher.”  The 
case  may  be  paralleled.  Another  fond  belief 
in  England  is  that  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  call 
an  American  a  Yankee,  Now,  in  reality,  the 
word  Yankee  has  an  absolutely  limited  sphere 


of  application.  It  may  be  applied  correctly 
to  the  New  England  States  ;  and  by  an  admis¬ 
sible  stretch  of  the  language  to  Northerners 
generally.  But  as  a  synonym  for  Americans 
as  a  nation  it  is  an  absurdity.  No  American 
would  speak  of  a  Texan,  for  instance,  as  a 
Yankee  ;  yet  we  often  see  this  mistake  made 
in  popular  writings.  Such  blunders  die  hard. 
We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  by  a  poetic  fig¬ 
ure  the  particular  phrase  may  be  applied  ”  to 
the  general,”  as  the  Greeks,  for  instance,  were 
loosely  spoken  of  as  Achxans.  But  in  plain 
prose,  we  may  fairly  claim  something  more  ex¬ 
act.  Be  it  known,  therefore,  to  ail  by  these 
presents  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is 
an  American,  not  a  Yankee  ;  and  that  an 
American  calls  our  compatriots  Englishmen, 
not  Britishers. — Globe. 

A  Famous  Speech  by  the  Emperor  Nero. 
— M.  Gaston  Boissier  the  other  day  announced 
to  the  Academy  (section  of  Belles-Lettres) 
(says  the  Leedt  Mercury)  that  he  bad  received  a 
letter  from  M.  Holleaux,  a  former  member  of 
the  School  of  Athens,  who  was  charged  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  with  the  task  of 
continuing  the  searches  commenced  by  him  in 
Boeotia,  on  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
and  Ptoios.  In  this  letter  M.  Holleaux  relates 
that  be  has  found  embedded  in  the  wall  of  an 
old  church  a  stone  on  which  is  graven  the 
speech  addressed  by  Nero  to  the  Greeks  when 
granting  them  their  liberty  :  The  language  is 
strange,  emphatic,  and  pretentious  ;  but  the 
style  does  not  lack  force.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
early  Csesars,  as  is  known  by  the  speech  of 
Claudius  found  at  Lyons,  Nero  made  a  point 
of  exhibiting  his  talent  as  a  writer  and  orator 
on  important  occasions.  In  his  youth  he  bad 
been  trained  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  advocates, 
and  Suetonius  relates  that  Nero  had  delivered 
a  pleading  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ilion, 
reputed  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  Romans. 
The  speech  to  the  Greeks  has  not  been  worked 
out  by  the  Imperial  Chancellery.  It  is  the 
personal  work  of  the  man  who  on  his  death¬ 
bed  pronounced  himself  to  be  a  great  artist : 
”  Qualis  artifex  pereo  1”  Nero  aimed  at  ex¬ 
celling  in  all  styles  ;  but  in  the  domains  of 
singing  and  acting  he  deemed  himself  incom¬ 
parable.  It  will  be  seen  shortly  what  rank  he 
is  to  hold  as  an  orator  and  writer.  The  docu¬ 
ment  in  question  is  one  which  will  deeply  in¬ 
terest  the  learned  world,  and  it  is  destined  to 
have  its  place  in  history.  The  Academy  re¬ 
quested  M.  Boissier  to  transmit  toM.  Holleaux 
its  warm  congratulations  for  his  interesting 
discovery. 
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WHEREAS 

I  btve  ahwayf  b«vi 


raimv  juvuicidcb,  ^ 
probably  because  I  ^^afL\ 
had  never  seen  any  ^ 
direct  rcealta :  Yr]fM 

RESOLVED, 

That  I  have  seen  di- 
reel  resulis  of  yonr  a 

medicine,  and  am  fl 

now  equally  as  firm  /  f 

a  believer  in  Ath-  /  i 
lo-pboros.  y  ^ 

BECAUSE 

Two  years  ago  my 
wife  could  not  get 
up  stairs  except  on 
bands  and  knees. 

She  said  Athlo-^a^^^* 


.  V  ’  BxcatJsa  or 

UGLINESS 

Is  often  mistaken,  be- 
cause,  iike  Beauty,  it 
is  only  skin-deep. 
/^  "ryDB;  /"V  Cure  the  diseased  skin 

^ ^  *"**  ^***  I'fil****** 

Atb-lo  Extract  is  an  invalnahle  article  for  all  toilet 
purposes.  It  effectually  cures  such  affections  of  the  skin 
as  Salt-Kheum,  Scrofula,  rimples.  Blackheads,  Cliafiug, 
Itching,  Loss  of  Hair,  Unudmff,  Offensive  Odors  of  the 
Feet  and  under  the  Arms,  Scaly  and  l*linply  Diseases  of 


a  disbeliever  in 


soesain.  it  aiso  restores  me  neaniiy  action  01  inesain, 
thus  Kieatlv  adding  to  Its  beauty.  One  tingle  trial  will 
conviiice  the  most  incrudnlons,  and  prove  the  Ath-lo- 
pho-ros  Bximrt  indispensable  to  the  toilet. 

The  Rev.  PHxnr  A.  Hanafobd,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Uoly  Spirit,  Rew  Uaven,  writes:  **  1  find  the  Athlo  Ex- 
TEACT  to  be  intalnable  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  an 
admirable  toilet  article.  I  recommend  it  warmly  to  my 
friends  who  deem  comfort  necessary  to  health. 

Ask  yonr  druggist  lor  a  bottle.  (Price,  79c.)  If  be 
does  not  keep  it,  order  direct. 


|uifi«rve  vuiwt  tid.  — -v 

Three  days  ago  she  ilO  nORC  RHEUMffTTSM  fOR  MC  * 
could  not  place  her 

foot  on  the  ground,  except  in  great  i^fony,  despite 
medical  treatment.  This  morning,  having  used  Ath- 
lopborns  two  days,  she  is  all  right  I  say  Atblophorus 
cured  her.  She  says  : 

«‘Cio4  blens  ATHL.OPHORIJS.** 

H.  C.'BOLMAR, 

TirriN,*  SxxncA  Co..  Ohio. 


External  applications  are  a  farce  Hn^Rhenmatism  and  Neuralgia.  The  trouble  lies  deeper  than  the  surface, 
'lake  Ath-u>-pho-ros  Internally.  It  never  fails.  Tliousands  of  testimonials.  Ask  your  druggist  for  a  bottle 
(fl-OO).  If  he  does  not  keep  it,  order  direct. 

TT  TD  We  will  send  the  best  pnxxle  ever  invented— superior  to  the  famous  “Fifteen  ”  game— to  any 

yj  XV  address  on  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps.  It  pves  hundreds  great  amusement.  The  neatest 

thing  out.  Address 

OJlilN  1  O  the  ATH-L0-PH0-R08  CO-,  112  Wall  St.,  Hew  York. 


“  How  lovely  and  white  is  that  marble,”  he  said  ; 

“  It  looks  as  if  covered  with  snow>” 

“Not  it,”  she  replied,  quickly  raising  her  head; 
“It’s  been  cleaned  with  Sapoliol” 

EVERY  ONE  FIND8  A  NEW  USE. 


To  clean  tombfitonee, 

I  To  brighten'  metala 

Dentiitfi  to  clean  false  teeth. 

Borgeons  to  polish  their  instraments. 
Oonfeotioners  to  scoar  their  pana 

Mechanics  to  brighten  their  took 
Engineers  to  clean  parte  of  machinea. 

Ministers  to  renovate  old  chapek 

Sextons  to  clean  the  tombstonea  > 

Hostlers  on  brasses  and  white  borsea  I 


To  wash  ont  sinks. 
To  clean  disbea 
To  scour  kettlea 
To  remove  rust. 


To  semb  floors. 

To  renovate  paint. 
To  scour  bath-tuba 
To  whiten  marbla 


True  happiness 
You’ll  always  know, 
If  you  will  use 


Eclectic  Magcmine  Advertiser. 


^latest  Parisian  (^ovelt 

ii«  r  ■■■■Timi  DxaooVBMV 

ORIZA-PERFUMERY 

•P 

LLSOftAZm,  i07,  Ai*  8t-Ei§»H,  FABXS 


WILBOPfS  COMPOUND  OF 

PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL 

AND  PHOSPHATES  OF 
LiIM£,  SODA,  IRON. 


I  rOR  THl  CURR  or 

CoMvmption,  Cough*,  Cold*,  A*thni*,  Bronchiti*, 

I  Dobility,  W**ting  Di****o*,  and  Scrofulou*  Humor*. 

.  Almoot  a*  palatable  a*  cream.  It  can  be  taken  with 
I  pleaeure  by  delicate  peraona  and  children,  who,  after 
oainK  it,  are  very  fond  of  it  It  ai>»imllatea  with  the 
food,  iucreaaea  the  flefb  and  appetite,  build*  np  the 
nervoua  »yetem.  reatorea  eneriry  to  mind  and  body, 
create*  new,  rich  and  pure  blood,  in  fact,  rejuvenates 
I  the  whole  ey»tem. 

i  FLESH,  BLOOD, 

NERVE,  BRAIN. 

I  This  preparation  i*  far  superior  to  all  other  prepara- 
,  tion*  of  Cod-liver  Oil ;  it  has  many  imliators,  but  no 
equal*.  The  results  following  it*  use  are  it*  beat  rec- 
I  ommendations.  Be  sure,  a*  you  value  ^ur  health, 
and  get  the  genuine.  Manufactured  only  by  Dr.  Alrx.  B. 
WitROR,  Cnemiat,  Boston,  Maas.  Bold  by  all  Druggist*. 


Great  Strength 


not  required  to  do  washing  and  house  clean¬ 
ing,  when  it  is  done  with  PEAR  LINE. 
With  Pearline,  a  delicate  woman  can  do 
^  this  hardest  of  woman’s  work  with  compar¬ 
ative  ease.  She  don’t  have  to  rub  herself  or 
V  her  clothes  to  pieces  when  she  washes  in 
\this  new  way.  You  will  find  these  labor¬ 
-saving  directions  on  every  package,  and  one 
trial  will  convince  you  that  in  PEARLl  NE 
you  have  found  the  most  improved 
j  jmeans  and  method  for  all  washing 
^  _  and  cleaning.  Millions  are  using  it. 


j  Peddlers  and 

/  some  unscrupu- 

f  )  VV  CX>\.  lous  grocers  are 

V  offering  i  m  i  t  a  - 

jT  tions  which  they  claim  to  be  Pearline,  or“  the 
jr  same  asPearline.”  IT’S  FALSE — they  are  not 
and  besides  are  dangerous.  PEARLINE  is  never 
peddled,  but  sold  by  all  good  grocers. 

1*3  Manufactured  only  by  JAMBS  PYLE,  New  ITorlc. 
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The  New  Year. — This  number  of  The  Ec¬ 
lectic  begins  the  forty-ninth  volume  of  the 
new  series  which  was  begun  in  1865. 

The  Eclectic  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  of 
American  periodicals,  as  the  old  series  began 
in  1844. 

The  number  of  solid  and  instructive  period¬ 
icals  in  this  country  are  even  now  compara¬ 
tively  few,  and  only  one  other  periodical  siroi-  | 
iar  to  The  Eclectic  is  issued,  so  that  the 
American  reader  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with 
the  progress  of  modern  thought  throughout 
the  world  must  either  take  a  large  number  of 
foreign  reviews,  or  else  consult  the  pages  of 
The  Eclectic. 

During  the  coming  year,  and  beginning 
with  the  next  number,  we  propose  to  issue 
The  Eclectic  on  the  first  of  each  month 
instead  of  on  the  20lh,  as  in  this  way  our 
articles  will  be  more  fresh,  as  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  our  readers  selections  from  the  foreign 
periodicals  only  thirty  days  after  their  publi¬ 
cation  abroad. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  our  subscribers  will  send 
us  the  name  of  any  reading  room  or  Public 
Library  where  The  Eclectic  is  not  taken, 
and  also  the  names  of  any  intelligent  persons 
whom  they  think  would  like  to  canvas  for  the 
publication. 

Parties  wishing  to  complete  their  sets  of 
Eclectic  will  do  well  to  obtain  any  miss¬ 
ing  numbers  as  soon  as  possible,  as  our 
stock  is  getting  very  low,  and  many  of  them 
will  soon  be  out  of  print. 

Cost  of  Electric  Lighting. — A  pamphlet 
on  the  present  cost  of  electric  lighting,  with  a 
brief  account  of  modern  dynamos,  incande¬ 
scence  lamps  and  transformers,  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Messrs.  Carey  &  Pricker,  with  the 
view  of  dispelling  the  prevalent  impression 
that  electric  lighting  is  too  expensive  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes,  and  that  it  is  still  commercially 
and  scientifically  in  an  imperfect  and  unsuita¬ 
ble  state.  Figures  are  given  showing  that  its 
cost,  even  on  a  moderate  scale,  is  less  than 
gas,  while  in  cases  where  the  number  of  lights 


required  is  large,  the  balance  is  largely  in 
favor  of  the  new  illuminant.  It  is  also  shown 
that  the  dynamo  is  now  within  five  per  cent, 
of  the  ultimate  possible  standard  of  efficiency, 
and  that  the  average  life  of  an  incandescence 
lamp  is  now  about  1500  hours,  and  as  nearly 
perfect  as  can  well  be  desired,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  being  that  electric  lighting,  whether 
used  on  a  large  or  comparatively  small  scale, 
is  the  cheapest,  safest,  and  in  every  way  the 
most  perfect  system  of  artificial  illumination 
known. — Eleelrital  Review. 

Gordon’s  Statue  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
— Mr.  tiamo  Thornycroft’s  statue  of  Gordon  in 
Trafalgar  square  is  a  fine  work  of  art,  and  one 
full  of  dignity,  high  feeling,  and  noble  simpli¬ 
city.  Apart  from  any  sentiment  of  veneration 
for  the  hero  lost  at  a  moment  when  he  could 
so  ill  be  spared,  the  public,  we  think,  will  wel¬ 
come  it  as  perhaps  the  finest  monument  of  the 
kind  of  which  London  can  boast.  They  have 
for  once  been  fortunate  in  the  artist  to  whom 
the  commission  was  entrusted.  Mr.  Hamo 
Thornycroft’s  Teucer,”  now  in  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum,  and  almost  the  best  pur¬ 
chase  made  by  the  Chantry  Bequest,  is  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  sculpture  ever  produced 
in  this  country,  and  the  statue  just  unveiled 
in  Trafalgar  Square  is  worthy  of  the  author’s 
reputation.  The  atmosphere  of  semi-mysti¬ 
cism  and  religious  fervor  in  which  Gordon 
lived  seems  to  cling  like  an  atmosphere  round 
his  pensive  but  resolute  head.  It  is  at  once 
impressive  and  deeply  pathetic,  whilst  the 
suggestions  of  loneliness  and  spiritual  abstrac¬ 
tion  conveyed  in  the  all  unconscious  pose 
render  It  a  fitting  memorial  of  one  “whose 
strength  was  the  strength  of  ten  because  his 
heart  was  pure.”  The  artist  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  result  of  his  long,  and  evidently 
loving,  labor,  and  so  are  the  public. 

The  total  value  of  gold  produced  in 
the  United  States  in  1887  was  $33,100,000, 
a  decrease  of  $i,goo,ooo  from  1886.  Silver 
increased  from  $51,000,000  in  1886  to  $53,- 
441,300  (coining  value)  in  1887. 

A  Neat  Thing  in  Snake  Stories. — While 
at  a  neighbor’s  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  George 
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W.  Fisher,  of  Independence,  Kan.,  heard  a 
racket  out  in  the  kitchen,  and  on  going  out  to 
investigate  the  cause,  found  that  a  large  rattle¬ 
snake  had  crawled  into  the  kitchen  and  was 
fastened  in  the  handle  ofa jug  in  the  following 
manner :  There  were  some  eggs  and  a  jug 
on  the  floor  when  the  snake  crawled  into  the 
house,  and  it  swallowed  one  of  the  eggs, 
and  as  the  jug  was  lying  on  its  side,  he  had 
crawled  through  as  far  as  the  egg  he  had 
swallowed  would  admit,  and,  finding  another 
egg  convenient  as  he  crawled  through  the 
handle  of  the  jug,  swallowed  that  egg  also,  and 
as  the  egg  was  too  large  to  pass  through  the 
handle  of  the  jug,  Mr.  Snake  was  fastened  so 
he  could  neither  move  forward  nor  backward, 
there  being  an  egg  inside  of  him  on  either  side 
of  the  jug  handle. — Kansas  City  7'imes. 

A  Find.  —  A  curious  case  occurred  last 
summer  (1887).  A  woman  in  one  of  the  settle¬ 
ments  on  Abaco  was  one  day  taking  some 
conches  out  of  their  shells;  while  so  engaged 
a  duck  seized  one  of  the  fish  (culinary  opera¬ 
tions  are  all  carried  on  in  the  open  air),  and 
ran  off  with  it,  pursued  by  the  woman.  A 
child  who  happened  to  be  standing  by  saw  a 
pearl  drop  from  the  conch  which  the  duck  had 
seized,  and,  while  the  woman  was  busy  rescu¬ 
ing  her  fish,  the  child  secured  the  pearl  and 
carried  it  to  her  mother.  The  latter  took  the 
pearl  to  Nassau,  where  she  sold  it  for  £40. 

Lkster  Wallace.— Mr.  Lester  Wallack,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  had  just  completed  his 
reminiscences  for  Stribtur's  MagaMint.  The 
papers  are  three  in  number  and  were  begun  in 
the  October  issue,  under  the  title  "  Memories 
of  the  last  Fifty  Years.”  The  illustrations  for 
the  articles  have  been  made  largely  from  ma¬ 
terial  furnished  by  Mr.  Wallack,  and  particu¬ 
larly  important  among  them  is  a  full-page 
portrait  of  the  actor  engraved  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  made  last  summer  at  Stamford  specially 
for  Scribsurs  Magatint.  It  is  of  unique  value 
,  as  being  the  last  ever  taken.  An  idea  of  the 
character  of  these  recollections  may  best  be 
formed  from  the  “Introductory  Note”  which 
is  as  follows  :  “  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
in  his  ‘  Back  long  Studies,’  says:  ‘The  best 
talk  is  that  which  escapes  up  the  open  chim¬ 
ney,  and  cannot  be  repeated.*  The  following 
papers  are  simply  the  result  of  an  effort  to 
Catch  and  preserve  the  familiar  talk  of  a 
veteran  of  the  stage  on  its  way  to  the  fireplace 
of  a  certain  front  room  in  Thirty-fourth  Street, 


New  York.  They  do  not  pretend  to  be  com¬ 
plete  or  consecutiv^;  or  even  to  be  what  is 
termed  literature  ;  only  the  Memories,  Social 
and  Professional,  of  Half  a  Century;  affec¬ 
tionately  inscribed  to  the  audiences  the 
speaker  has  addressed  in  other  days  and  in 
other  ways.” 

Trains  on  the  Left-hand  Track. — The 
practice  of  running  trains  on  the  left-hand 
track  is  now  being  largely  put  in  force  by 
railroad  corporations  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  custom  originated  in  England, 
and  afi'ords  the  engineer  a  better  and  fuller 
view  of  the  tracks  ahead.  The  Old  Colony 
has  adopted  this  method  of  running  its  trains, 
and  the  other  companies  whose  roads  centre 
in  this  city  will  follow  the  same  rule  when 
they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  system. — Boston  Manufac- 
turers'  GautU, 

Baker’s  Cocoa. — 

“  Come  in  the  evening,  or  come  in  the  morning  ; 

Come  when  you're  looked  for,  or  come  without  warn¬ 
ing 

are  words  that  might  have  been  sung  to  Ba  ker’s 
Breakfast  Cocoa,  for  come  when  it  will  it  is 
always  welcome.  Morning  is  the  allowed 
time,  but  there  is  no  lime  when  it  is  not  re¬ 
freshing.  For  nursing  mothers  it  is  the  most 
healthful  and  nourishing  article  of  food  ;  it  is 
both  meat  and  drink,  and  is  as  grateful  to  the 
taste  as  it  is  beneficial  in  its  efifects. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

The  Magic  Skin.  By  Honore  de  Balzac. 
i2mo,  half  cloth,  323  pages.  Boston  :  Roberts 
Bros.  Price,  $1.50. 

Masterpieces,  Pope,  Milton,  Goldsmith.  By 
H.  8.  Drayton.  i2mo,  cloth.  New  York  : 
Fowler  (s'  Wells.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  Man  Withont  a  Country.  By  Edward 
E.  Hale.  Illustrated  by  F.  T.  Merrill.  8vo, 
cloth,  full  gilt,  106  pages.  Boston:  Roberts 
Bros.  Price.  I2.50. 

The  Quick  or  The  Dead.  By  Amelie  Rives. 
l2mo,  cloth,  255  pages.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

Eating  for  Strength.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook. 
l2mo,  cloth,  236  pages.  New  York  :  M.  L. 
Holbrook  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

Casimir  Maremma.  By  Arthur  Helps. 
i6mo,  300  pages.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.  Price, 
75  cents. 
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JOSEPH  Cl  LLOTf  S 
^  STEEL^PENS. 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 
The  Favorite  Hombers,  303, 404, 604, 
351, 170,  and  bis  other  styles, 
Sold  throughout  the  World. 


MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 

Cnpitml  Suhnerihrit,  -  $9,000,000  OO 

Cmpitnl  f-ld  im  (f'nMk),  -  t, 000.000  OO 
Surplut  andUndivitUdl  Fffitm,  $IS,444  M9 
Aamria,  .....  4.03.t,94S  9S 

HIX  PEIl  CENT.  IIEBENTI  KEH. 
neared  bjr  Flr*t  Murcrac'a  held  lo  truit  bjr  The  Amer- 
Icen  Loan  and  Trnat  <  oinpany  of  New  \  ork.  and  further 
aecured  by  the  capital  and  aaacta  of  the  Equitable  Mort- 
(mge  Company- 

Six  Per  Cent.  Guaranteed  Farm  Mortgages. 

S  and  <  per  cent.  Faelnitt  Bondt.  running  Three 
MontliatoTwo  Yeara. 

Off  ftf  1C  R8  S 

PEW  TORK.  ««•  BnwdaaT.  I  PHtl.A..  Cm.  Ok  k  CkMtaal  Sta. 
BMTON,  in  IWroaUIra strait.  |  LUNDO.U,  Eaclaud. 

SKXD  FOH  PAnPHIiKT. 


I  lU  I  black  I  VIOLET 
I  Iw  tV|  PINK  I  RED  I  CREeT 


t  era  «...  m.!..  a  vrarraif  .  (li.-  .<  _-f -t  anil  at  a 

•ariBcorsOO  par  cmi.  wltk  t%  alpalc  Init  Pewdera,  nlilch 
will  yWM  lavantl  qairta  of  ta*  Wat  Ink  la  tka  world.  Packaga  of 
alth-r  color  ft  root..  IJbaral  dtaroant  la  lara#  packaeo*  to  partiaa 
doiiriaala  aiaki  Ink  lor  .alo.  Uwd  aatrailrrij  kr  Arkonlr,  Baaki, 
Mor.  kanta,  and  HInnk  Hook  Mannfactarvra.  Fall  laforaiatioa  ky 
ctrcalar,  fm  hr  mail.  Addrrai, 

WALPOLE  OVB  APO  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

tie  Milk  b|.,  Uoalwa,  Maaa.,  C.  n.  A. 


I  4  /  1 1  ROSES.  AMOHITA.  MAY  BLOSSOM.  ELTt- 
£L  enia.  Ileliutroiieaiid  Jockey  Club  are  fayoritea 
*  aiiioiii;  Sttmnia*  Fine  Perfume-*,  which  are  nn- 
equalled  In  fraKrance.  permanence  and  delicacy.  Poiir 
aisn*.  10c,  i5c,  r>0c,  and  $1.0i)  STEARNS'  SAl^HETS 
anrnana  all  in  eleiranre  end  fra!;rance  ;  8Sc  end  50c 
IMckasea.  STEARNS’  PACE  POWDER  la  superb; 
lOr,  &  and  .Vic  sises.  Sold  by  all  drneeists.  Trial 
samples  mailed  for  10c  In  stampa  ;  all  regular  sizes  on 
receipt  of  price.  Mention  paper. 

P.  STiARNa  A  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  PPS’S 

ORATEFUL-OOMFORTINa 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


WRITING  FOR  PAY  S 


For  a  few  honra' 
time  writinR.  (copy- 
1^)  at  your  own 
home,  Tou  can  lecure  a  copy  of  TlllIngbait’a  New 
FjarnI  AHmn,  conUlnIng  ‘J43  EU'kriii  CeUrrd 
Plnlea,  and  a  year’s  lubacripllon  to  a  nice  monthly 
magazine. 


line.  Send  aiBTiip  for  pnrtlculars.  Address, 

IBAAG  F.  TILLDI0HA8T,  Ln  Plume,  Pe. 


CROCHET  WORK! 

pp..  fully  Illustrated.  Full  Instruct 


|— A  new  and  oook- 
I  pleie  work  oMIt 
pp..  fully  Illustrated.  Full  Insiructiui.s  for  all  kinda 
orfroclietlng  In  t'otton.IJiien,  Silk  ami  Wool.  The 
most  complete  hook  published.  Price  Zic.  post-paid. 
- - -  f  l»SUtte-st.Chlcago,Ill 


WESTERN  LACK! 


A  NEW  ART 


ArUa,  tS  UbIm  S(|Mr«,  N«w  York. 


WONDCRrt'L!!  Aay  mm  cm  drmw 
all  PWtarat,  Portrait*,  $^k«teb«B  from 
Naiarv,  He.,  wueimmiemUp  (pateoUd). 
lA  tkm  eaa  frarm.  Taiiffht  ^  nucil ; 
ulogti* ;  ae  poEialE.  ^rnU  waatad.  EUGENErSARL, 


STRONGEST 


VIOLIN 


STRINGS 


In  the  world.  M  I  I  1 1  ■  !■  Howe's  celebra¬ 
ted  No.ISK  string  W  ■  Viral  IV  7for  fl.OO;  No. 
29  A,  No.  89  D,  No.  40  O.  30e.  each  ;  Italian  Mountain  Oet 
Violin  Ftrinca.  best  strlnira  made  In  Italy.  2Sc.  each.  1235 
Old  Violins  and  Sun  varieties  Violins.  VIoUs.  Cellos  and 
Basea,  75c.  to  gW).  Violin  Cases,  Bows,  Necks,  Tops. 
Backs.  Varnish  and  all  FlttlnKt.  lluslc  Books  for  all 
Instruments.  Best  assortment,  lowest  prices  In  America. 
Send  for  catalogue.  ELIAS  HOWE,  88  Court  St.,  Boaton. 


I  POULTRY. 


BONE  MEAI..  ORAN- 
ri.ATED  BONE,  and 
CRimilEB  OVSTEH 
HHEI.I.H.  r^Send  for  Samplst  and  Price  List. 
YORK  CllE.Vilf^AL.  WOKKH,  York,  Pa. 


QTAEJBQ  llrarieties  Asia  and  Africa,  33  cts.;  SO 
d  I  Ami  O  South  and  Central  America,  SS  cIs.;  15 
Australia,  l.V  cts.  Lists  ffee.  Starling  Stamp  Co.,  Box 
500,  St.  liOuis,  Mo. 


**DCOT  BIIDC  for  colds, coughs,  and  consumption 
DC9I  ''U>sCls  the  old  Vegetable  Pulmonary 
Balsam.”  Cutler  Bros.  A  Co.,  Boston.  For  %l  by  nuiU, 
a  largf  bnttlf  mnt  exprrm  poM. _ 


$303 


In  Confederate  Money  sent  for  35  eta.,  or  |luo  for 
to  CIS.  T.  H.  t;|{A  YTON,  Anderson,  S. 


T  A  {■  SPLENDID  Embossed  Scrap  Book  Pictnres 
A  AW  10  cents.  Popk  A  Ca.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 


- - .  Splendid  Holiday  «ifl 

CoaronTCerr  Holox 
In  lewd  b»>x).  like.: 

— 6.  f.  A  8. 11.  WiLiA-ox,  Falrl 


Splendid  Holiday  »ifll  Lamas’ 

~  - ^  HoLoanfracb  pair 

4  pr.,  AOr. 
ij'rbaven.  Mass. 


(Xdtteat)  and  Catalogne  of  8000 

_ other  Popular  Songs  for  1 0«. 

ll.  \VEuaA!i,  13S  Park  Row,  New  York. 


free 


irtw  iLurmATiD  eATAtonvi.^ 
llG€IE8,CAUUA«eH,r>AKmS,«|€#ll 


SNDERSONAHSnRis  tsnnisbtcv  n.kmuuu  react 


UTIW 


Sk  I  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a  pamphlet 

§\  I  ■  on  diseases  of  the  hair  and  scalp, 
cause  of  dandniir  and  premature  baldness,  and  how  to 
prevent  it.  aent  free.  Address,  THIRKKI.l.  A 
CO.,  IT  Btttlerjrmarcb  St.,  Boston,  INiiaa. 


For  valuable  Reference  Books,  see 

READERS S  REFEREJSCE  LIBRARY, 


on  next  page 
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**  There  is  sufficient  <»»  these  voiumes  to  start  any  one  on  a  successful 
literary  career  if  blessed  with  a  fair  share  of  brains.” 

Nine  Volumes,  lialf  morocco,  gilt  top,  in  box.  Price,  $22.50  per  sot. 

EACH  VOLUME  BOLD  8EPAHATELY,  AS  FOLIX>W8  : 

THE  WRITER’S  HANDBOOK.  A  General  Guide  to  the  Art  of 

Composition  and  Style.  t2.SU. 

BREWER’S  READER’S  HANDBOOK  of  Facts,  Characters, 

Plots,  and  References.  $'150. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  of  PHRASE  and  FABLE. 

Giving:  the  Derivation,  Source,  or  Orig:in  of  about  20,000  Common  Phrases,  Illusions,  and 
Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  $2.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.  Imitative, 

Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  With  Illustrations.  $2.50. 

EDWARDS’S  WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES.  A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  $2.50. 

WORCESTER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY. 

Revised,  Enlarged,  apd  Profusely  lllostrated.  $2.50. 

ROQ-ET’S  THESAURUS.  A  Treasury  of  English  Words.  Classified 

and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Comi>osition. 
$2.50. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

From  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modem  Languages.  $'2.50. 

SOULE’S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES.  A  Dictionary  of  Synon- 

ymes  and  Synonymous  or  Parallel  Expressions.  $2.50. 

T\*  tiUirt  Ht  or  HnsU  ut-umn  tent  by  moU  or  txprett,  paid,  on  receipt  cfpriet. 

A  ddress :  ' 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


READER'S  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 


HOGET^iwCESTtM 

UbIe  USKI  fti«Es 
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“Don’t  fflve  up.  mjr  poor,  sick  friend, 

Wbiiti  there's  life  there's  hope,  'Us  said 
Sicker  persons  often  mend ; 

Time  to  give  up  when  you’re  dead." 

“Those  letters  stand  for  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  (Dr.  Pierce’s),  the 
greatest  nutritive,  tonic  and  blooti-purifler  of  the  age.” 

“You  have  been  told  that  consumption  is  incurable;  that  when  the  lungs  are 
attacked  by  this  malady,  w  liich  is  scrofula  affecting  the  lungs  and  rotting  them 
out,  tlie  suflerc‘r  is  past  all  help,  and  the  end  is  a  mere  question  of  time.  You 
have  noted  with  alarm  the  unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  disease;  you  have  tried 
all  inauner  of  so-called  cures  in  vain,  aud  you  are  now  despondent  and  preparing 
for  the  worst.  But  ‘don’t  give  up  the  ship’ while  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medici 
Discovery  remains  untried.  It  is  not  a  cure-all,  nor  will  it  perform  miracles, 
but  it  has  cured  thoiisa'nds  of  cases  of  consumption,  in  its  earner  stages,  where 
all  other  means  had  failed.  Try  it,  and  obtain  a  new  lease  of  life.” 

Copyrighted,  188S,  by  World’s  DisPaxsABT  Medical  Aisociatiok,  Proprietora. 


Purer,  richer  blood  you  need; 

Strength  and  tone  your  system  give 
Tbto  advice  be  wise  and  he^— 

Take  the  O.  M.  D.  and  live." 


fDEnn 

MM  Zl  U  II  ers  Of  Dr.  Sage’s 

wJF  wW  Catarrh  Itemody  of  their  ability  to  cure  Catarrh  in  the  Head,  no  matter 

how  bad  or  of  how  long  standing,  that  they  offer,  in  good  faith,  the  above  reward  for  a  case 
which  they  cannot  cure,  ttemedy  60  cents,  by  druggists. 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

Fop  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

TLeae  engrravinjfs  are  beautifally  engraved  on  steel,  and  moat  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
Eclectic  Magazine  during  past  years.  They  embrace  correct  portraiU  of  over 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 


ef  the  ]>ast  and  present  century.  Our  list  includes  portraits  of 


Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 


350  Different  Subjects, 


of  which  the  foUowinE.'selected  from  oar  list,  wilt  eIt«  some  Idea  of  their  scope  and  varlety> 


rOETBAITS. 

JC/.VG  ntLhIAM. 
FREDEBtCK  TUX  BMKAT. 
riCTOB  XMAyVXL. 
CEOBOE  BANCBOET. 

WM.  n.  PBESCOTT. 
ttOBEBT  BROWSISa. 
CHARLOTTE  BRORTM 
«rO//JV  RCHKiy. 
THACKBRAT. 

JtlCKESB. 

HA  WTUORKM. 

TEKSVSOy. 

LOyOFELLOJr. 

HERBERT  SPSyCER. 
JOHX  STUART  MILL. 
OLADSToyE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

KAPOLEOy  jy  PRISOK. 

M  Jf.  PESy'S  TREATT. 
COSORESS  OF  riExyA. 

BATTLE  OF  BVXKER  HILL. 
BATTLE  OF  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  SCOTT  ASH  FRIERHS, 
iRviyo  Ayo  FRiEyns. 

MOZA RT  AT  FIEXyA. 
SHAKESPEARE  AS’H  FA  MILT. 
TRIAL  OF  QUEER  CATUARiyE. 
RAPHAEL. 

FLORERTiyE  POETS. 
BEATRICE  HE  CERCt. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRO. 
FLOWER  GATHERERS. 

BLIRH  MAy>S  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 


They  are  printed  on  floe  paper,  lOztt  iachee,  and  sre  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
We  fnmlsh  neat  cloth  cases  or  poilfolios,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 


PRICES. 


Eagraviags,  10  cents  each,  or  $7.60  per  100. 


6  Engravings,  ......  $060 

13  Engravings,  ...••••100 


Portfolios,  sack,  $0  60 

Fortblio  and  16  Engravings,  •  •  •  •  1  60 

"  “  26  •'  ....  226 
**  "60  “  ..-.400 


will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  rcqnired,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 

B<'nd  pnstare  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio, -scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bonad 
Trinme  for  centre-table. 


Catalogym  rnntJTe*  lo  eap  adCrme,  or  eatologui  end  oomfU  togmoing  mmt  on  rtetipt  of  U  etntt. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 
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jOaeieeatii  Geatiini, 


Snglisfi  jEftitions  at  Stalf 

HE  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  COMPANY 
beg  to  announce  that  during  1889,  they  will  continue 
to  furnish  its  Subscribers  with  original  sheets  of  thw 

No  American,  desirous  of  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times,  can  afford 
to  be  without  these  three  great 
English  Monthly  Reviews.  Their 
contributors  comprise  the  foremost 
and  ablest  writers  of  the  World, 
and  their  contents  treat  of  the 
latest  and  most  important  phases  of 
modem  thought. 

Terms:  S4.50  ssch;  any  two,  98.50;  all  three,  gia.oo;  single  copies,  40  cents  each. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
we  shall  continue  exclusive  control  in 
America  of  these  two  great  English  Quar- 
terlies,  furnishing  all  subscribers  with 
original  sheets. 

Under  an  arrangement  with  the  English 
publisher,  we  have  exclusive  control  of 
the  American  issue,  in  original  sheets. 


llWiB  $3.00 


Terms:  $4.00  each;  any  two,  97-50 ;  all  three,  910.50;  single  copies,  91.25  cents  each. 

Is  the  leading  end  most  popular  monthly  of 
Oreat  Britain  The  tone  of  its  articles  la 
nnsaceptionable,  rendering  it  most  desirable 
for  the  Home  Circle.  Single  copy,  30  centa. 
With  e.ther  Quarterly,  96.50;  with  two  Quarterlies,  9io.oo;  with  three  Quarterlies,  913.00 

FIRST  MONTHLY  ISSUE,  APRIL,  1887. 

This  Review  will  continue  faithful  to  its  mission  as  an 
organ  of  independent  thought  in  respect  to  social,  political. 


philoaophical  and  religious  qucstwns. 

Terms:  $4.00  per  Year;  40  cents  per  Number. 


musi. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  devoted  to  Natural 
History  and  Travel. 

Terms:  94.co  per  Year;  40  cts.  per  copy. 

-AN  AMERICAN  MONTHLY.- 

^  Aims  to  tell  the  news,  and  mirror  the  pro- 

_  .  gress  of  the  Shakespearian  world;  to  en- 

c  mrage  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  reading,  and  to  offer  suggestive 
courses  of  study ;  to  be  of  use  in  Colleges  and  Schools,  Libraries  and 
Reading  Rooms,  and  to  prove  of  interest  not  only  to  Shakespeare 
specialists,  teachers,  and  reading-circles,  but  to  the  actor,  the  drama¬ 
tist,  and  the  student  of  general  literature. 

Terms:  $2.00  per  Year;  ao  cents  per  Number. 


OP  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  CO.'S  PERlOmCALS. 
No.  1. JANUARY,  1887-INDEX  FOR  1886. 

SUBSEQUENT  ISSUES  FOR  EACH  QUARTER. 


PIHT  niDEl 

Terms:  25  cents  per  Year;  10  cents  per  Number, 


All  Post  Paid  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada* 

lieenard  SggII  PubliGatisn  Ge., 

501  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelohia. 


Sam’s  P.  rnmn.  Tnas. 
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Established  by  EDWARD  L.  YOUMANS. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 

Edited  by  W.  J.  YOUMANS. 

Well  known  as  a  trustworthy  medium  for  the  spread  of  scientific  truth  in 
popular  form,  is  filled  with  articles  of  interest  to  everybody,  by  the  ablest 
writers  of  the  time.  Its  range  of  topics,  which  is  widening  with  the  advance 
of  science,  includes — 

SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  OR  THE  CONDUCT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 
SCIENTIFIC  ETHICS;  MENTAL  SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION. 
MANS  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

RELATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  RACE. 
AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

NATURAL  HISTORY ;  DISCOVERY ;  EXPLORATION,  ETC. 

With  other  illustrations,  each  number  contains  a  finely  engraved  Portrait 
of  some  eminent  scientist,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch. 

Among  its  recent  contributors  are  :  Herbert  Spencer,  Andrew  D,  White, 
David  A.  Wells,  T.  H.  Huxley,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Edward  Atkinson,  W.  K. 
Brooks,  Grant  Allen,  E.  D.  Cope,  Thomas  Hill,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Joseph 
Le  Conte,  Appleton  Morgan,  Felix  L.  Oswald,  Sir  William  Dawson,  F.  W. 
Clarke,  Horatio  Hale,  Edward  S.  Morse,  J.  S.  Newberry,  Eugene  L.  Richards, 
N.  S.  Shaler,  D.  G.  Thompson. 


WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  THE  MONTHLY. 


“  *  The  Popular  Science  Monthlj  ’  has  long 
since  taken  its  place  as  the  one  magazine 
which  deals  with  science,  in  a  popular  manner. 
In  this  respect  it  certainly  has  no  rival  and 
no  peer.  That  it  is  not  too  solid  for  a  large 
and  growing  body  of  readers  its  prosperity 
demonstrates. ” — New  York  Tributu. 

“‘The  Popular  Science  Monthly’  is  de¬ 
voted  to  nothing  except  Truth  as  far  as  it  has 
yet  been  discovered — Truth  at  all  hazards, 
and  irrespective  of  consequences.  ...  To 
thoughtfully  read  ‘The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  ’  is  to  have  mastered  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  the  largest  education  that  has 
yet  been  attained  on  earth.” — New  York  Mail 
and  Express. 


“This  magazine  has  made  a  field  for  itself, 
in  which  it  stands  alone.  It  has  done  more 
to  popularize  science  than  all  other  publica* 
tions  added  together,  and  well  deserves  the 
marked  success  which  it  has  attained.” — The 
Republic  (Washington.) 

“There  is  no  diminution  in  the  excellence 
of  this  magazine  since  Prof.  Youmans’s  death. 
It  is  well  established,  and  has  the  highest 
fame  for  a  work  of  its  kind.” — Boston  Herald. 

“  The  magazine  is  as  trenchant,  progressive, 
thoroughly  informed,  and  full  of  ability  as  it 
ever  was.” — Utica  (N.  Y.)  Herald. 

“  ‘The  Popular  Science  Monthly’  can  not 
be  excelled.” — Hartford  (Conn.)  Avcmim/  Post. 


New  York;  D.  APPLETON  dt  COMPANY,  1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street. 

Single  Number,  50  cents.  Yearly  Subscription,  $5.00. 
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Men  and  Women  Differ  in  Character. 


IF  YOU  WANT  SOIHETHING  to  read  that  will  interest  you  more  thoroughly  than  any  book  you  ever 
read,  and  enable  you  to  understand  all  these  '*  Signs  or  Character,"  and  how  to  read  them,  send  for 

HEADS  AND  PACES: 

How  to  Study  Them. 

A  new  manual  of  character-reading  for  the  people.  It  will  show  you  how  to  read  people  as  you  would  a  book,  and  tee 
if  they  are  inclined  to  be  good,  upright,  honest,  true,  kind,  charitable,  loving,  joyous,  happy,  and  trustworthy  people, 
such  as  you  would  like  to  know  and  be  intimately  associated  with. 

A  knowledge  of  Human  Nature  would  save  many  disappointments  in  social  and  business  life. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  popular  work  ever  published  for  the  price,  35,000  copies  having  been  sold  the 
first  year.  Contains  300  large  octavo  pages  and  350  portraits.  Send  for  it,  and  study  people  you  tee,  and  also  your  own 
character.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  book,  you  may  return  it,  in  good  condition,  and  we  will  return  the  money. 

We  will  send  it  carefully  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  only  40  ctt.,  in  paper,  or  $1  ,00  in  cloth  binding. 
Address 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers,  777  Broadway,  New  York. 

N.B.  —  If  you  mention  The  Eclectic  in  ordering,  we  will  send —  FREE  —  a  copy  of  The  Phrenological 
JoURNAi.  [ao  cents  a  number,  $3.00  a  year].  A  magazine  of  human  nature. 


A  CHOICE  OF  PREMIUMS. 


TnM  PHRENOLOGICAL  CHART.— K  handsome  sym 
bolical  Head,  made  from  new  and  special  drawings  designed  for  the 
purpose.  The  pictorial  illustrations  show  the  location  of  each  of  the 
phrenological  organs,  and  their  natural  language.  It  will  help  to  locate 
readily  the  faculties,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  correct  idea  of  their 
functions.  The  Head  is  about  it  ins.  wide,  handsomely  lithographed 
in  colors,  and  on  heavy  plate  paper  about  19x34  ins.,  properly  mounted, 
with  rings  for  hanging  ;  or  may  be  framed,  and  will  be  very  attractive 
wherever  it  it  seen.  Price,  $1.00. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  RCST.—lha  bust  b  made  of 
Plaster  of  Paris,  and  to  lettered  as  to  show  the  exact  location  of  each 
of  the  Phrenological  Organs.  The  Head  b  nearly  life-sixe,  and  very 
ornamental,  deserving  a  place  on  the  centre-table  or  mantel,  in  parlor, 
office,  or  study,  and  until  recently  has  sold  for  $3.00.  This,  with  the 
illustrated  key  which  accompanies  each  Bust,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  would  know  “  How  to  Reau  Character." 


The  Phrenological  Journal 

Is  the  only  Magazine  of  Human  Nature  published,  and  occupies  a 
place  in  literature  peculiarly  its  own,  devoted  to  Phrenology,  Physi¬ 
ognomy,  Health,  Hygiene,  etc.  Monthly,  $3.00  a  year,  aocts.  a  No. 
To  eacn  new  subscriber  is  given  either  the  Bust  ot  Chart  Premium 
described  above.  When  the  Premiums  are  sent,  15  cents  eatra  must 
be  received  for  the  expense  of  boxing  and  packing  the  Bust,  which  will 
be  sent  by  express,  or  No.  t,  a  smaller  size,  or  the  Chart,  will  be  sent 
by  mail,  postpaid.  Agents  Wanted,  ^nd  10  cents  for  specimen 
Number,  Premium  I.bt,  Posters,  etc.  Address 


FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers,  777  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ENTIRELY  NEW  EDI'nON 

OF 

Uers's  Encyclopsdia. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  UNTYBRSAIi  KNOWLBDOE,  WITH  MAPS 
AND  WOOD^NORAVINOS. 

Herised  Edition  of  IHHH,  et  seq. 


TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  TEN  VOLUMES —ISSTED  AT  INTERVAI^. 

EDtTED  AND  PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  [  |  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY, 

EDINBURGH,  )  (  PHILADELPHIA. 


('h ambers’ n  ExcTCLOPiiEDrA,  begun  in  1859,  was  completed  in  1868,  and  has  tbos  been 
before  the  world  for  twenty  years.  It  is  in  use  as  a  book  of  reference  wherever  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  known. 

In  twenty  years  much  has  happened  to  call  for  a  completely  different  treatment  of  many 
articles.  New  subjects  of  interest  have  emerged  ;  many  have  become  of  greater  importance  ;  while 
not  a  few  have  lost  their  claim  to  the  prominence  given  to  them  in  the  plan  laid  down  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Publishers  have  therefore  resolved  to  issue  a  thoroughly  new  edition  of  the 
Eneyelopoedia. 

The  nature  of  the  work  can  hardly  be  better  explained  than  in  the  words  of  the  preface 
to  the  first  edition.  “  The  general  character  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  the  title — A  Dictionary 
of  Vnioeroal  Knowledge.  The  several  topics  are  not  handled  with  a  view  to  the  technical  in¬ 
struction  of  those  who  have  to  make  a  special  study  of  particular  branches  of  knowledge  or 
art.'  The  information  given  may  be  characterized  as  non-proftuional,  embracing  those  points 
of  the  several  subjects  which  every  intelligent  man  or  woman  may  have  occasion  to  speak  or 
think  about.  At  the  same  time,  every  effort  is  made  that  the  statements,  so  far  as  they  go,  shall 
be  precise  and  scientifically  accurate.  One  great  aim  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work  has  been 
to  render  it  eaey  of  eonmltation.  It  is  expressly  a  Dictionary  in  one  alphabet,  as  distinguished 
on  the  one  hand  from  a  collection  of  exliaustive  treatises,  and,  on  the  other,  from  a  set  of  Dic¬ 
tionaries  of  special  branches  of  knowledge.  To  save  the  necessity  of  wading  through  a  long 
treatise  in  order  to  find,  perhaps,  a  single  fact,  the  various  masses  of  systematic  knowledge  have 
been  broken  up,  as  it  were,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  is  consistent  with  the  separate  explanation 
of  the  several  fragments.  Throughout  the  articles,  however,  there  will  be  found  copious  refer¬ 
ences  to  other  heads  with  which  they  stand  in  natural  connection  ;  and  thus,  while  a  single  fact 
is  readily  found,  its  relation  to  other  facts  is  not  lost  sight  of.” 

Special  regard  has  been  given  to  American  and  Colonial  subjects.  Tlie  more  important 
articles  on  matters  connected  with  America  have  been  written  in  the  United  States  by  American 
authors  expressly  for  this  edition.  In  subjects  where  the  American  view  or  practice  diverges 
from  that  of  the  United  King  lorn,  a  special  paragraph  has  been  added  from  American  sources ; 
and  in  legal  articles,  where  the  law  of  the  United  States  differs  from  that  of  England,  a  para¬ 
graph'  is  given  on  the  American  law.  Many  of  the  articles  written  by  American  authors  are 
copyrighted  in  the  United  States.  [see  OPPOeiTB  page.] 
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Among  the  More  Important  Articles  in  Volume  One 

ARE  THE  FOLLOWING  : 


A  . Canon  Isaac  Taylor. 

Adam  and  Bvn . Thomas  Davidson. 

Adams,  John  .  William  Jacobs. 

Adams.  John  Quinct.J.  Thomas,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Addison . W.  J.  Conrtbopc. 

Adultbeation . J.  Falconer  King,  F.C.8. 

.£scHTi.un . Professor  J.  Mahaffy. 

AroHANiSTAN . E.  Dclmar  Morgan. 

Afkica . Professor  A.  11.  Keane. 

Aonosticism . Rev.  John  M'Lellan. 

Aoiucn.TCKB . Professor  Wallace. 

Alabama . William  S.  Walrh. 

Alaska . Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

Almbbt  Ntania . R.  W.  Felkin,  M.D.,  F.RS.R. 

Alcoholism . Qtorge  Glbaon,  M.D. 

Aloji,  and  other  Bo¬ 
tanical  articles . Patrick  Oeddes,  F.R.S.E. 

Alcaloids,  and  other 
Chemical  articles ....  W.  Inglis  Clark.  D.Sc. 

Alphabbt . Canon  Isaac  Taylor. 

Alpine  Clch . Clinton  Dent,  President  of  the 

Alpine  Club. 

Alps,  and  other  Geolog¬ 
ical  articles . Proft  ssor  James  Oeikle. 

Allotbopt . Leonani  Dobbin,  Ph.D. 

Ahabon  . II  C.  Walsh. 

Ambkica . Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

Ambbican  Indians.  ..Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

Ambbicanisms . Grant  Allen. 

Amixba  . J.  Arthur  Thomson. 

Anjcsthbsia . Arthur  W.  Hare,  M.B. 

Ahabchism . Thomas  Kirknp. 

Ancbob . David  Pollock. 

Analtsis . W.  I.  Clark,  Sc.D. 

Analtsis,  OnoANic.... Leonard  Dobbin,  Ph.D. 

Andbs . Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

Andbb . Prof.  John  P.  Lamberton. 

Anouno . W.  Senior  ('Redspinner'),  An¬ 

gling  EdLor  of  7A«  tUU. 

Animism . Thomas  Davidson. 

Ant . J.  Arthur  Thomson. 

Amtahctic  Ocban . John  Murray,  LL.D.,  of  the 

CKaUengtr. 


Anthrax,  and  other 


Medical  articlea . R  A.  Lnndie,  M.B. 

Anthropoloot . Grant  Allen. 

Aphasia... . George  Gibson,  M.D. 

Appalachiaks . Prof.  John  P.  Lamberton. 

ApPARiTlotrs . Rev.  8.  Baring-Gonld. 

A(|Datic  Animals . Patrick  Geddes,  F.R.S.E. 

Aquinas . T.  G  Law. 

Arabia,  Arabian 

LtTBRATCRB . Rev.  John  Milne. 

Arboriculturb . Hngh  Cleghom,  M.D.,LL.D. 

Arohroloot . Joseph  Anderson,  LL.D. 

Arctic  Ocban . John  Murray,  LL.D. 

Arubntinb  RBPUBUc.Senor  Don  V.  G.  Quesada,  Minis¬ 
ter  Plenipotentiary  to  rhe  C.S. 

Aristophanes . Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  LL  D. 

Aristotlb . David  Ritchie. 

Arizona  . Rev.  J.  N.  Rawlings. 

Arkansas . Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

Armenia . Charles  Nisbet. 

Armt,  and  other  Mili¬ 
tary  articles . Major  Dunlop,  R.E. 

Arrest,  and  other  Law 

articles . Thomas  Raleigh. 

Art . Professor  W.  M.  Conway. 

Artbrt . David  Hepbom.  M.D. 

Arthur . Rev.  8.  Baring>Gould. 

Articles,  ThbThirtt- 

nine . Rev.  G.  Cazenove,  D.D. 

ARTnriciAL  Limbs . A.  W.  Hare,  M.B. 

Ascidians . J.  Arthur  Thomson. 

Asia . Prince  Peter  Kropotkine. 

Assatino . Edward  Rigg,  Royal  Mint. 

Association  op  Ideas. Professor  Ba'n. 

Abstria . W.  St.  Chad  Boseawen. 

.Kstroloot . Rev  Eldward  B.  Kirk. 

Astronomt . Rev.  Edward  B.  Kirk. 

Athens . Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  American 

Archeological  School,  Athens. 

Atlantic  Ocean . John  Murray,  LL.D. 

Atom  . Professor  Tait. 

Atomic  Theort . Leonard  Dobbin,  Ph.D. 

Athletics . H.  S.  Skipton. 


And  SIXTEEN  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  MAPS. 


To  be  completed  in  Ten  Volumes.  Issued  at  Intervals. 

PRICE  PER  VOL.:  CLOTH,  $3.00;  CLOTH,  UNCUT,  $3.00;  SHFEP.$4.00;  HALF  LEATHER,  $4.50. 

VOLUME  I.  NOW  READY. 

Volunui  leiU  he  $ent  by  etpreu,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  and  proepeetue  and  eample  pngee 
eentfree  on  appiieation.  Addrett 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

New  York  Agent  for  Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia, 
25  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

[8RE  OPPOSITE  FA6B.J 


HEMRY-WARD 


Jiciectte  Magazine  Aaverimer. 
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cleanliness-isnext-to-Godllness  • 
muH-be  •  confidcred  •  as  •  a  -means  -of-grace 
;  and- a- cleigyman-vvlK)re(»?imiends  •  moral 
^  things  -fhould-  be  willinglorecommcndfoap 
s  I-am-lold-lhat-  rny-commendalion-oT-PCARjf 
J*Q^-has-opened-forit-a  large- fale-in-the 
^  UNITCI)  -/TATE^- 1  'am  -  willing*  lo-Hand 
ly-  ever}'- word-  infavor-  of-  illhaf  -  Kev^-uttered 
'  A- man  muft-be-fafiidious*  indeed -who- is-not* 

faliffied  ■With-it- 

(  /iOTFlIMG-7\Diy • yo-AVC?l-TO  •  PEI^ONAL: 
^  ^XPP^pI^NCE-^-X- BRIGHT  •  CLEXp  •  COAV-! 

PLexioN-'XND-X/oFTyKiN  •  aXny-A-ooaplex-  ' 

lOH-  !/■•  aArPBD  •  BY-  IMPUPE-'XlkXUNE-GDLOPED 
TOILETycXP  •  re A|^/Q\P-  !/■•  PEPFECTLY-  PURE 
XND-IT/PECiXlLY  PPEPAPED-roP  -TflE  -DEE 
IcXTE^lN-OELADIE/AND-dllLDREriAND-OlflEP/ 
/EM;illVE-TO-TriE-WE^THER-WIMTEl?OR/Uvn'=^^ 


WHAT  YOH  OAIN. 

Let  judgment  have  a  chance  at  this  : 

What  do  1  gain  by  the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen  ?  At  the  same  time,  keep  these  points  in  view.  My 
need  of  relief  is  vital. 

Others  have  l>ecn  as  desperately  ill  as  myself.  They  have  recovered.  What  was  the  reme<ly  ! 

You  will  have  a  clean  sweep  here,  for  these  points  include  everything. 

If  your  need  of  relief  is  vital.  Nature  will  remind  you  of  it.  If  others  have  been  ill,  and  .are  now  well, 
they  will  be  your  encouragement.  If  a  remedy  was  potent  in  their  cases,  why  may  it  not  be  equally  so 
in  yours  ? 

These  ate  most  natural  questions  ;  and  most  naturally  they  conclude  with 

WHAT  WAS  THB  REMEDY? 


Here  is  your  answer 


*<  Comp«HHtl  Ojr(ff/rn  certninlu  did  rrlirr*  Mtr  i 
wontierfullv.”  .Mrs.  W.  N.  Pattbrson.  ' 

Hollis,  Me.,  October  9,  1888.  | 


**  t  roMtidrr  t  ompoHntl  a  very  raluuble 

treaimenl."  .Miss  Laura  Kbynolds. 

Kndienti,  Neb.,  October  13,  1888. 


“  Hlnr^  UHiitg  ynur  Compound  Ostygeu  I  am 
gresllv  improveil.”  Kos't  .NIcFaookn. 

Tr.ilalgar,  Johnson  Co.,  Ind.,  October  9,  1888. 


“  He  hnrr  umrd  Cotnpoaml  OxyyoH  (h  tkr  family 
with  great  benefit."’  W.  J.  Evbbtuvb. 

Risings,  Neb.,  October  6,  1888. 


I  harr  been  orry  yrratly  bourftted  by  thf  ute 

of  Compound  Oxygen.”  .M.  S.  wilsoh. 

73  Woodbine  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


**  Com/tound  itjeyt/eu  biss  hrl^d  me  woudor fully 
III  very  many  wayv.”  3lrs.  John  Thompson. 

Plainvilic,  Ma>v.,  October  14,  1888. 


Compound  Oxyyrn  it  bolter  in  the  koume  than 
the  bevt  physician."’  A.  S.  Brown.  i 

Media  News  Bureau,  Media,  Pa.,  July  j,  1888.  | 


••  If  It  had  not  been  for  Com/tound  Ojryyen  I 

woiiUl  h.>ve  been  under  the  sod.”  C.  H.  Sprincrr. 

MagerMowii,  .Md.,  July  14,  1888. 


“  Tkr  Compound  Oxyyrn  Treatment  kao  boon 
very  beneficial  to  me.”  A.  R.  Blakxv. 

Charlottesville,  V'a,,  September  16,  1888. 


“  #  ronmider  Compound  Orygen  a  valuable 
remedy  for  very  many  troubles.”  Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Curtis. 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  October  3,  1888. 


“  /  bare  derived  great  hene/it  from  the  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment.”  Wm.  Tibbbts. 

West  Grafton,  Taylor  Co.,  W.  Va.,  September  17,  1888. 


/  have  to  may  tkat  Mowr  Compound  Oxygen 
hasdone  my  wile  much  good. ’’  W.  H  Van  Flebt. 

Joliet,  HI.,  October  a,  1888. 


**  Compound  Oxygen  did  mo  murk  for  me  tnm  I 
cannot  recommend  it  too  highly."’  K.  ■  Ji  ,lvn. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y  ,June  13.  1888. 


**  I  must  may  your  t  ompound  Oxygen  ham  done 
me  an  immense  amount  of  good.”  Lo.  T.  Henry. 

Tower  City,  Pa.,  September  15,  t888. 


“  Since  uming  Compound  Oxygen  my  general 
health  is  decidedly  better.^  Mr^.  F.  W  .  Hakkis. 

4i9Sobth  Mill  street,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  October  4,  lo^r, 

••  My  mimter  certainly  received  the  grraleml 
benefit  bum  the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen.” 

J.  Calvin  i  arvek. 

Culpepper,  Va.,  September  27,  1888. 

**  I  have  boon  much  benr/iled  by  your  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment”  .Mrs.  C.  H.  Mark. 

63a  Halsey  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


“  After  uming  Com/tound  Oxygen  for  trrekm  my 
health  is  much  improved.”  .Mrs.  F.  .M.  Mi'Lvanik. 

Wauponsee,  Grundy  Co.,  III. 


"  ITe  hare  used  Compound  ttxygen  in  our 
family  with  decided  benefit.”  Mrs.  U.  N.  HobaoN. 

New  London,  Conn.,  October  4,  1888. 


"  /  am  feeling  bettor  tkan  I  hate  for  a  long 
time.  The  improvement  is  general.”  Miss  0.  M.  Hill. 
Wilkinsonv.Ile,  Mass  ,  June  s,  1888, 


"  My  mothor’m  koalth  im  greatly  improred  by 
the  use  of  your  Compound  Oxygen." 

Miss  Charlotte  Barstow. 

Taunton,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass. 


wife  ham  gained  rery  mueh  in  strength 
since  she  has  been  taking  Compound  Oxygen.” 

No.  7  Etock  Square,  Ifostun.  Mass.  Mr.  W.  F.  Garlu  k. 


There  im  no  doubt  but  that  the  Comfmund 
Oxygen  is  helping  Mrs.  Shipman.” 

Rev.  W.  P.  Ship.man. 

Pawling,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  August  34,  t888. 


For  further  information  about  Compound  Oxygen,  send  for  our  brochure  of  200  pages,  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  your  address  free  of  charge.  It  contains  the  result  of  Compound  Oxygen  inhalation  in  cases 
of  Consumption,  .\sthma.  Bronchitis.  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Headache,  Debility,  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  all  chronic  and  nervous  disorders. 

Then  we  have  monographs  on  the  specific  disea.ses  indicated  above,  showing  by  testimony  of  many 
well-known  men  and  women  the  value  of  Compound  Oxygen  ss  a  remedial  agent. 

I^astly,  we  publish  a  quarterly  review  entitled  Health  md  Life,  containing  each  quarter’s  record  of 
Compound  Oxygen  and  information  on  various  features  of  the  treatment.  All  of  these  publications  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  to  any  one  addressing  Drs.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  No.  1529  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  331  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  58  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 


KIFTl  t  I.4RA  BRFORK  THE  PFlItlf  npon  their  «>TOo!l€!ncf!  alone  hare  attainct 
ONPCSCHAiiEH  PRE-BMINRKCR,  which  entahlisboa  them  as  wneqnalled  In 


Used  by  the  United  States  Government,  En¬ 
dorsed  hv  the  heads  of  the  Great  Universities  and 
Public  F<jod  Analysts,  as  tlie  8trt>npi8t.  Purest 
and  most  Heaitliful.  Dr.  Price’s  Cream  Baking 


P^FRICC^ 

CttEAH 

Making 

ihiwdeb 

iQij)onyiicM0 


CALIGRAPH 

MEDAL  AWARDED! 

GREATEST  SPEED  ON  RECORD!!  i 

126  words  per  minute,  errors  excluded.  , 

T.  W.  Osborne,  winner  of  internatienal  ren>  I 
teat  at  Teronlu,  wrote  on  tne  Calicraph  Writing  j 
.Machine  RSU  wortls  la  five  minutes,  than  cain>  i 
lag  far  the  Caligraiiii  the  rhainaionshia  of  the  I 
world. 


Dr.  Price’s  Delicious  FluvoHug:  Extracts,  Vanilla, 
Lemon,  Orum;e  Almond,  Rose,  etc.,  do  not  contain 
Puisunous  Oils  or  Cliemicals. 

PRICE  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 
N«w  York.  Chicago.  8t.  Louis. 

GOLD  ICEDAL,  PARIS,  1873.  i 

BAKER'S  I 

mBfViiiiaGliocoIato, 

Like  all  our  cbooolates,  is  pra.  v 
Kr  I  psted  with  the  gtestest  care,  and  i  n 

H  I  *  snperlor  quality  of  \  — 

I  cocoa  and  angar.  flavored  wUh  j  ^ 

M  13  Hv  vnniUa  bean.  8<.rTed  as  a 

|H  H  ■■  drink,  or  eaten  dry  aa  confeo  ^ 
H  I  I  111  it  is  ®  delhdoua  article,  ,/} 

qH  I  R  I IL  ^  highly  rvoommendad  by  as 

IH  J  iI  H  U  t®“*^*t**  _____  ® 

8«Ubf  fireesneverywharv* 

V.  BAER  &  CO.,  DardifistBr,  Hass.  ~ 

&eOLD  MEDAL,  FAUS,  1871.  o 

BAKER'S  ^ 

Jnmldaiit  Cocoa.  - 

W  Warraated  ohaoiMfely  jnmw  ^ 
Coeoo,  from  which  the  isoaenad  ^ 
Oil haa been  removed.  ItbasMm  ;  eC 
ttsMt  fhe  ttrtngth  of  Cocoa  mixed  .  O 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar,  | 
and  is  therefore  far  more  wonond.  |  ^ 
oel,  totting  Uit  than  on*  etnt  a  ^ 
ciq>.  U  is  deliciooa,  oouilalilng^ 
etiengtbenlng,  easily  dlcestad,  aad. 
iadmirabiy  adaptMi  for  invalida  aa 
well  aa  for  pemona  in  hcaltlL. 

IMd  bj  Cfecara  evarywhara. 

f .  BIM  &  CO.,  CoriMf,  lis. 


For  full  ud  correct  account  of  above  teat,  address 

THK  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

A’ew-  Vork  Ilranrh,  237  Dread  way. 


A  REMARKABLE  FLESH  PRODUCER. 

WHAT 

SCOTT’S  CONSUMPTION 

:  ”  SCROFULA 

;  EMULSION 

p||pp»  COLDS 

Wasting  diseases 
,  Wonderful  Flesh  Producer. 

I  Many  have  gained  one  jionnd 
j  |>er  day  hv  its  use. 

:  Scott’s  Emulsion  is  not  a  secret 

.  remedy.  It  contains  the  stimulat- 
j  ing  proj>ertie8  of  the  Hypophos- 

Ehites  and  pure  Norwegian  Cod 
liver  Oil,  the  potency  of  both 
I  being  largely  increased.  It  is  used 
i  by  Physicians  all  over  the  world. 
PALATABLE  AS  MILK. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
SCOTT  A  BOWNE,  Chemists,  N.  Y. 

fW  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST.^ 


MOST  PERFECT  MADE 


